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When the Whistle Blows 


The healthy toiler who is 


properly nourished is not 


a 





trying to see how little he 
can do for his wages. He 
drops his work when the 
whistle blows with the satis- 
faction and pride of having 
put in a full day’s work. 
Health for the toiler with 
hand or brain comes from 
an easily digested food that 
is rich in muscle-building, 


brain-making material. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the most perfect ration ever devised for men and women who 
do things, because it contains the greatest amount of body build- 
ing nutriment in smallest bulk, with the least tax upon the di- 
gestive organs. It contains all the body building material in the 
whole wheat grain, including the bran-coat which is so useful 
in keeping the alimentary tract clean and healthy. It is the 
favorite food of the outdoor man 

and the indoor man. 





Two shredded wheat biscuits with milk or 
cream for breakfast will supply all the nutri- 
ment needed for a half day’s work or play. Also 
deliciously nourishing for any meal when 
served with sliced bananas, baked apples or 
other fresh or preserved fruits. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat t Company, Niagara F sn N. Y. 
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$232,698 WO years ago, if any 


” one had foretold that 


a pee" Os 
Ne he we should be engaged in 
cS) | i: i life-and-death strug- 


f gle with the greatest 
wore 4) military power in the 
® 2 = ALRS world, and that Europe 


would be an armed camp bristling with 
all the latest inventions for the destruc- 
tion of human life, and that the fate 
of the world was in the balance, he would 
have been considered a dreamer and 
false prophet, and yet, while life goes on 
apparently little changed in our insular 
security, the greatest tragedy in the 
world’s history 1s being enacted only a 
hundred miles from our shores. The 
possibility of a war with Germany was 
discussed only to be dismissed by this 
country, long habituated to peace or 
to only the small wars which from time 
to time broke out to remind us of the 
widening responsibilities of our great 
empire. Yet to-day the bitter struggle 
goes on and the issues are still uncertain, 
and we are paying the largest price and 
suffering the bitterest anguish in the toll 
of those who have fallen, fighting for the 
victory of justice and freedom over a 
tyranny baneful and horrible in its acts 

a tyranny of cruelty and oppression 
which almost makes that of the Middle 
Ages pale before its intensity and bru- 
tality. 

In England we are always optimistic, 
but when the stern reality that we must 
face the inevitable and fight for the 
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freedom so precious to us, we waited 
with breathless anxiety for the decision 
of the Government, and when it came 
it was received with the keenest accla- 
mation. Our small army seemed like 
David fighting against Goliath, but it 
had to go and emulate and sustain the 
record of former English armies. It has 
always been afhrmed that the hour 
supplies the man, and there never was 
a moment ‘n the history of our country 
which so absolutely justified that saying. 
The army, small as it was, was there— 
but who was to guide the counsels of the 
nations and direct and form the larger 
forces which would be if the 
struggle were long and obstinate? The 
country never hesitated in its choice, 
and the few days which elapsed before 
Lord Kitchener went to the War Office 
were perhaps, to the community at 
large, of agonizing anxiety and suspense. 
As soon as his appointment was an- 
nounced the country with absolute con- 
fidence sternly faced the situation. It 
was a magnificent call to him, and 

recognition of how thoroughly all his 
life’s work had been appreciated. The 
tension of the ten days between the 
declaration of 


necessary 


war and the curt an- 

nouncement that the English army had 

been landed in France “without any 
’” 


accident or the loss of a single life”— 
days of silence and anxiety, during which 
not one word was said by the press, and 
an impenetrable veil of mystery sur- 
rounded everything—can never be de- 
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scribed, but the information at last 
vouchsafed only increased the convic- 
tion that the man on whom the hopes 
of England rested had justified her 
choice. And so on through all the days 
of uncertainty, of almost disaster, the 
country never wavered; and when Lord 
Kitchener made his appeal for men, 
again and again came the ready, heart- 
felt response generously and magnif- 
cently to his call. There never was such 
fidelity, such devotion, such an enthusi- 
astic acquiescence to so great a sac rifice 
as the one which his inspiration awoke 
among his countrymen. It was neces- 
sary—he asked it, he called on them, and 
that was enough—and they came in 
their millions. He created a new army 
in every sense of the word—an army 
proud of the traditions of its predecess- 
ors, but a better and finer army than has 
ever fought in the history of the world 
an army educated as no army has ever 
been, drawn from the best of England’s 
sons, with high courage and conscious 
of the great responsibilities of its im- 
perial heritage—men who are soldiers 
not to hight from instinctive combative- 
ness, but because they have an ideal be- 
fore them, and because the freedom and 
liberty they enjoy are too precious to be 
endangered or lost. 

To the outside world Lord Kitchener 
was something of a mystery; they knew 
little of him personally, he shunned pub- 
licity, he was not a seeker after popu- 
larity. Though he had few personal 
friends, he was endeared to that chosen 
few in a way unique and rare. He 
was shy and reserved about the deep 
things of life, but a charming companion 
in ordinary ways—very amusing and 
agreeable. He had a great sense of 
humor, and his rapid intuition gave him 
a wonderful insight into character, and 
he soon arrived at a just estimate of 
people, and of the motives of those with 
whom he came into contact. He did 
not make many new friends, and the 
people who knew him well, and with 
whom his holidays or hours of relaxation 
were passed, were confined to those he 
had known for many years. He always 
impressed one with a deep sense of 
decency in conversation and conduct; 
one felt in talking to him how impossible 
it would be to drift into the easy-going 








discussion of questions and problems of 
our modern life, and it seemed impossi- 
ble to imagine his taking a silent acqui- 
escence in the jokes and insinuations 
which are not considered now extraor- 
dinary or unpleasant. 

He owed a good deal in life to the 
frankness of his character, and in his 
early day—and indeed later—he never 
hesitated to tell home truths. 

In 1891, four years after we had evacu- 
ated the Sudan, the question arose who 
should be appointed Sirdar of the Egyp- 
tian army after Sir F. Grenfell’s resigna- 
tion. The Cabinet, like all politicians at 
that time, strongly opposed the re- 
occupation of the Sudan; and as the sus- 
picion that Kitchener belonged to the 
forward party was considerably against 
him, it was generally thought that the 
appointment would be given to some 
other officer. Lord Salisbury, then 
Prime Minister, wished to make his ac- 
quaintance, and he invited him to niga I 
in Arlington Street. Afterward a con- 
versation was overheard in which 
Colonel K. said to Lord S., “It is no use, 
Lord S.; we have got to get back to 
Khartoum; it’s for you to say when, 
and for me to find the means.” 

Most people thought such a speech 
would have sealed his fate, but Lord 
Salisbury realized he was dealing with 
a real man and insisted on his appoint- 
ment, and he ever afterward placed the 
greatest reliance on Colonel K. 

Few people realized what the climate 
of Suakim was, and the five years he 
passed there involved the greatest 
patience and self-denial. Suakim is one 
of the hottest places on earth; for 
months the plague of flies which reign 
there make life almost unbearable—and 
they have to be swept off the plate be- 
tween each mouthful. 

Lord Kitchener's strength lay in the 
fact that his views broadened as he 
wenton inlife. Aslongashe was confined 
to Egypt and had to carry out his task 
with the minimum of force and expendi- 
ture, he was careful even to penurious- 
ness, and his subordinates groaned un- 
der his exacting economy; but he was 
justified in his care by the wonderful 
development of the country devolving 
from his unsparing activity. When he 
went to South Africa with a great staff 
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and unlimited funds, he took a new 
departure. He worked himself unceas- 
ingly, and exacted the same from those 
around him, but he recognized inevitable 
limitations and was most considerate. 
It has always been accepted as a fact 
that Lord K. was a woman-hater; on 
that point one 
opinion is worth 


on his travels and long journeys he was 
always occupied and always absorbed 
in some subject, and he inspired | his staff 
in a like manner. One of his staff wrote 
from the Red Sea, in 1902, on Lord K.’s 
journey to India to take up the post of 
commander-in-chief. 

As full of energy 


as ever, Lord kK. 





as much as an- 
other. His prin- 
cipal friends were 
undoubtedly 
men, but he had 
a real regard and 
friendship for a 
few women, and 
they ontheir 
part recognized 
and reciprocated 
the chivalrous 
attitude he 
adopted toward 
them. His pro- 
fession and Ca- 
reer was what he 
lived for, and 
they filled his life, 
and as his re- 
sponsibilities and 
power increased 
he thought of 
nothing else; 
every other con- 





begins the day by 
working at Hin- 
dustani for 114 
hours before break- 
fast in the morn- 
ing and has an- 
other go between 
breakfast and 
lunch. He walks 
about with the 
book in his pocket 
all day and 1s con- 
tinually firing off 
something he has 
learned and ts ve ry 
proud of his prog- 
ress. We have 
had a tremendous 
morning’s work 
unpacking old 
cases of plate and 
silver that have 
been ‘lying at the 
Bank for 6 or 7 
years, and for the 
last two days we 
have helped him 
to go through all 








sideration was 
subordinated to 
whatever task he 
had undertaken. 

The fact that he had only bachelors 
on his staff gave color to the story. He 
did not think that a soldier on active 
service should be married, because no 
one with home ties and responsibilities 
could fail to have anxieties which might 
prevent his exclusive devotion being 
given to his profession; but though one 
of his staff disregarded the edict, and 
Lord Kitchener regretted it, it made no 
difference either to the confidence he 
continued to give him, or in the whole- 
hearted service he gave to his chief. 
He inspired all those who served him 
with a passion for work. He never 
spared himself, and he imbued them 
with the same untiring energy and cease- 
less activity. I do not think he ever 
had an idle moment iy his day, and while 
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his old despatch 
RECENT PORTRAIT boxes and papers 

on the Sudan and 

South-African 
Campaigns. He has destroyed a tremen- 
dous lot of the unimportant papers, and 
filed the remainder. This in the Red Sea, 
where the heat has been overpowering, but 
we shall be out of it to-night. 


A little later he writes: 


The Chief’s brain never can rest, and al- 
though I am sure since he has been in India 
he has brought about as many important 
reforms as previous Commanders-in-Chief 
have done in double or treble that time, 
besides devoting quite special attention to 
the French and Russian questions—he has 
still not nearly enough of work to keep him 
properly occupied. He is also now personally 
engineering and superintending the new 
buildings at Snowden and the transformation 
of the old ones. 


He had taken a small house near 




























































644 HARPER’S 
Simla called Wild Flower Hall, where he 


went for week-ends, and while making 
it internally comfortable and homelike 
om devoted a certain amount of his time 

laying out a garden, and spent as 
wine hours of that short leisure up 
there as he could spare. This same 
writer continues: 


The Chief and I went out to Wild Flower 
Hall last Saturday, leaving Simla at 6.15 
A.M., and put in a tremendous day’s garden- 
ing, with only two breaks of 14 hour each 
for breakfast and lunch. We had 16 coolies 
working under us, and we transplanted 17 
good-sized trees, besides planting 21 large 
basket-loads of periwinkle and wild rasp- 
berries. I am sure he gets more out of 
these coolies in one day than any one else 
would in a month, and it is most awfully 
hard to get him to knock off work in the 
middle of the day. It is quite useless, besides 
being very bad policy ever to raise difficulties 
when he proposes tasks even bordering on 
the impossible, for he merely says, “You 
will find you can do it,” and somehow or 
other one generally does. 


He had instinctively good taste and 
love of beauty, and he had some oppor- 
tunities of carrying out his ideas in the 
many houses he had occupied in all 
parts of the world. 

When he went to India as commander- 
in-chief in 1903, he found his official 
residence at Simla much too small for 
social requirements, and he remodeled 
the building and made additions which 
improved and made it one of the finest 
in India. The official allowance for re- 
pairs, etc., was only 800 rupees, but, as 
one of his aides writes, 


His instinct for remodeling and improving 
is so grafted in him that sooner than not 
being able to ¢ arry out his schemes he does 
them at his own expense. His improvements 
here [Simla] have changed the house beyond 
all recognition, both as regards the exterior 
and the comfortable rooms which make one 
almost forget one is in India. Since I was 
last here he has built a magnificent library 
with wood paneling, carved fireplaces and 
ceilings, and plenty of places for china. The 
only thing that was missing were books, 
but since we arrived he has managed to col- 
lect over 500 volumes. Above the library are 
four new bedrooms; he has raised the roof 
over four feet so as to make the upper rooms 
higher. He has made a new staircase lead- 
ing into the ballroom, and he has added 
nearly an acre to the garden by terracing 
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and by building out over the valley, revet- 
ting the sides till they have become almost 
perpendicular; at the end of the lawn you 
now have an almost sheer drop of 1,000 feet. 

Lord Kitchener’s journey to the Pamir 
and Chitral was full of incident and most 
successful, and the letters are full of his 
wonderful energy and untiring activity. 
The Ovis Poli had no desire to encounter 
the commander-in-chief, and left him in 
sclitary possession of their country, 
through which it is needless to say we 
hear 
that he did the journey in and out in two 
days less than it was supposed possible to 
do it. We do over 50 miles a day. The gen- 
eral routine is Reveille 5 a.m. We start at 
6, but the Chief has never started later 
than 5.45. The Chief has generally done 
breakfast before any one else turns up and 
gets into camp hours before any one else. 

The same untiring energy character- 
ized his crossing the Hindu-Kush, over 
the Takht Pass and the Daskt Glacier, 
15,200 feet high, into the Yashin Valley, 
where he was welcomed with all the 
solemnity of Eastern ceremonial, and 
took part at once, on arriving, in a polo- 
match to make up the game, as the 
Yashis played six a side. The chief's 
side was beaten, and, according to the 
custom of the tribe, the defeated side 
must dance before the victors. The 
chief got out of this duty with some difh- 
culty by suggesting, as it appeared in- 
dispensable that some one should dance, 
that the conquerors should, which verdict 
they accepted. 

Some time later there came an unex- 
pected cessation of Lord K.’s physical 
activities, for he broke his leg riding 
through a tunnel on his way back to 
Simla, and lay for some hours before 
assistance came. The treatment was 
long and very painful, and the enforced 
idleness which followed was very irk- 
some to Lord Kitchener, for, beyond 
attending to the vast amount of routine 
business, he had every other occupation 
cut off. He had a huge almanac made 
and hung opposite his bed so that he 
could mark off the twenty-one days of 
his enforced rest. He set himself to 
play bridge in the evening, and his staff 
who were unable to play set to work to 
make themselves fairly efficient in 
record quick time. Lord Kitchener, at 
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his next visit to England, had to consult 
specialists about his leg, which gave him 
a great deal of trouble, and it was ar- 
ranged that he should have two months 
to undergo treatment which would 
necessitate the resetting of the bone. 
When he was told that it was considered 
unwise to do anything 

to it, he was annoyed 
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self go in a way his sirdars said they had 
never seen him do before. He said what 
a delight it had been to him to see the 
thirty thousand troops at the Runn on 
the previous day, and to notice how efh- 
cient they were and how ready for 
service. Continuing, he said that 





at finding out that 
the two months which 
it was supposed the 
treatment would re- 
quire, and for which 
he had made arrange- 
ments, was no longer 
necessary and he had 
that amount of time 
at his disposal for 
which he had made no 
other provision. It 
was a real grievance 
to him having to find 
out how best he could 
dispose of it, which 
he finally did after a 
great deal of grum- 
bling. 

One of the most in- 
teresting events of his 
time in India was the 
visit of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, and the 
great banquet at Agra 
was the great success 
of the “week.” With 
the exception of three 
people, all the fifty- 
four guests were sol- 
diers, a fact which ap- 
pealed greatly to the 
Amir, who liked to be 














considered a soldier 


ki LORD KITCHENER, IN COMPANY WITH A FRENCH OFFICER, 
4 y - 2 > 
ing. RETURNING FROM A VISIT TO THE FIRING-LINE AT ANZAC 


Lord Kitchener 
made aspeechin which 
he said that 
the Amir had since his arrival in India 
shown such genuine interest in and such a 
masterly grasp of all military questions even 
of the most technical nature that it was not so 
much as a king but as a brother-in-arms that 
the British ofhcers welcomed him that night. 


Lord Kitchener, with his insight into 
character and his knowledge of East- 
erners, appealed deeply to the Amir, who, 
in his reply, with deep emotion, let him- 





he knew too well how far his soldiers were 
behind them in training, but that even if he 
were looked on as a traitor to his country, 
he would, on his return to Afghanistan, 
never rest till he had introduced British 
training and methods to such a degree as to 
make his army worthy to fight shoulder to 
shoulder alongside the troops of his friends. 


He said much more which was never 
allowed to be published, and which was 
the most eloquent tribute to the deep 




























































646 HARPER’S 
impression the commander-in-chief had 
made on him in that short visit. <A 
curious little touch of how much Lord 
Kitchener had impressed him is told by 
one of his staff, who was in one of the 
butts with the Amir during a great tiger- 
hunt at Gwalior, where he went to visit 
the Maharajah. He writes: 


I told him that the Chief had had a nasty 
fall at Poona, his horse tumbling down an 
embankment. He immediately asked for a 
piece of paper and wrote a telegram of sym- 
yathy in Persian. He handed it to Sir Henry 

lacMahon and asked him to send it off 
immedi: itely. Sir Henry was writing it down 
in English, but when he to the sen- 
tence “to hear of your fall from your horse,” 
the Amir instantly 
*No, no. Not /r 
in Afghanistan 


came 


corrected him, saying: 
m your horse 
big difference.” 


ith horse 


The same ce asele Ss activity character- 
ized his work in Egypt, when he went 
there after failing to be appointed Viceroy 
of India, which most of his friends 
anticipated, and which he would have 
accepted. Perhaps Egypt was a disap- 
pointment after the wider sphere India 
ore ‘sented, but nothing ever prevented 
1im from doing what came to him to do 
and giving his best to it. When he 


returned there, the question of infant 
mortality and the unhygienic condition 


of Egyptian women during  child- 
bearing, from the neglect and ignorance 
of the most elementary measures, 
came under his observation, and 
he was deeply interested in devising 
means of providing medical treatment 
for them, and of training native women 
in midwifery and all that would conduce 
to improving the conditions under which 
they lived. He enlisted the sympathy 
and interest of the wives of officials, and 
of Englishwomen in Egypt, and carried 
out a scheme which in itself was a won- 
derful example of what his interest and 
driving power could accomplish. These 
women whose help he enlisted could tell 
endless stories of the task he set them 
to do and his tacit refusal to listen to 
any difficulties that arose in carrying it 
out. A number of trained English 
nurses were despatched to Egypt and 
sent to different localities, where they 


gave training to a large number of 


native women in midwifery and kindred 
subjects. The scheme was a great suc- 
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and the benefit it has been to 
thousands of native women is indescrib- 
able, as regards both their general treat- 
ment and the care of themselves and 
their children at birth. Little was 
known about the subject in England, 
and much less about all that was done 
to mitigate the but it was a won- 
derful administration, though 
perhaps not one that appealed specially 
to him; and when some one, knowing 
what had been achieved, congratulated 
him on his success and the boon it was 
to the women in Egypt, his characteristic 
reply was: “I am told I have saved the 
lives of ten thousand babies. | suppose 
that is something to have done.” At 
that time, only a fortnight before the 
prospect of war seemed possible, he 
was talking with the keenest interest of 
his return to Egypt and of what he had 
still to do there. 

There are incidents in life which leave 
lasting impressions, and one of a large 
dinner at Lord French’s about the same 
time, at which Lord K.., Lord Haldane, 
and others were present, comes to my 
mind; probab ly no one there but those 
three men had an idea of the threatening 
cloud which broke 
over England, and the important part 
two of them would take in it. Lord 
K., as the world knows, was on the point 
of returning to Egypt; in fact, he had 
started when he was recalled, almost 
on board the steamer at Dover. 

The two questions which moved the 
soul of the English people to its deepest 
depths were, undoubtedly, what part 
the country was going to take when it 
was realized that warwas inevitable, and, 
after that, who was to preside at the 
War Offce. There might have been 
hesitation on the one point; on the 
other there was none, and the silent, 
deep determination with which the people 
waited to be told that Lord Kitchener 
was to be Secretary of State for War 
can only be realized by those who went 
through those anxious days. There was 
never a doubt or hesitation in the mind 
of the country that Lord K. was the 
only person who could satisfy its re- 
quirements, and the acclamation with 
which the news flashed through the 
country when he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State for War was overwhelm- 
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LORD KITCHENER AND GENERAL JOFFRI 


while those who were thrown into 
contact with him give a marvelous ac- 
count of the cool, rapid, and soldier-like 
way in which he accepted the 
position. 
at the War Office, even to sleeping there, 
so that he was ever at the call of his 
office, and lived there till Lady Wantage 
placed her house in Carlton Gardens, 
close by, at his disposal. Later on the 
King offered him St. James’s Palace, 
and those neighbors who rose early 
enough saw him daily start off on his 
merning walk to his office, where he 
remained all day. 

Lord K. was not a well-known per- 
sonage in England. He had a small 
circle of intimate friends, but to the 
outside public he was the stern, simple 
soldier, a great martinet. In some ways 
that very isolation adc led to his power. 
To be populz ir with the crowd and the 
masses 1s the aim of most public persons, 
and in a democratic country like ours 
a friendly demeanor is the fashion of the 
moment, but that Lord K. never aimed at 


ing, 


great 


He quickly installed himself 


IN 


THE TRENCHES ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


or wished for. To have a nickname which 
the country and press could adopt had 
become a habit, and was supposed to 
indicate a sympathy between men and 
their rulers—and friendship between the 
leaders of political parties was also the 
rule, not the exception. Nearly all our 
great public men have enjoyed that dis- 
tinction, if it be one. Lord Salisbury 
alone maintained all his life the distinc- 
tion of bearing his great name unsullied 
by popular abbreviation, and in some 
ways Lord Kitchener, though he had his 
own name among his friends, was always 
spoken of ‘Lord K.” by the prole- 
tariate. To the soldiers he was always 
“K. of K.,” and while the English army 
exists he will never be known by any 
other name. His influence was greatly 
augmented by the power and dignity of 
his silence and his well-known dislike of 
anything that appeared to appeal to 
the whim of the moment, which won the 
confidence of the country in a manner 
hardly understood or expected. To the 
crowd he was the silent, serious-looking 


as 
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soldier whose face seldom relaxed for 
them into the smile his friends knew so 
well; but to the army he was the man 
who, when he undertook, “always came 
out top,” and the unbroken, victorious 
record of his career made him a military 
idol. The feeling of the army was also 
greatly influenced by his having won 
his way all along in spite of his having 
had no accidents of birth or military 
connections to help him. 


He was a hard man, and he set almost 
impossible tasks for those who served him. 
He knew no fatigue himself, and he worked 
unceasingly; he was a hard but a just task- 
master, and if he expected miracles of 
achievement, he asked no more than he 
knew from personal experience was possible. 
The tribute of the men and officers who 
worked with him in Egypt and South Africa 
were all alike in their testimony to his un- 
failing justice. You could not love him, but 
there was something about him that inspired 
a savage passion for him, and his army 
would have followed him to the gates of hell. 


Such are the words of an officer who had 
served for many years under him, from 
whose letter I quote. 

Perhaps during the last few months of 
his life, when his gigantic task was well- 
nigh accomplished, he looked forward to 
a release from the toils of office and the 
misunderstanding and the complica- 
tions with which our party government 
surrounds every servant of the state, to 
the days when he could go to his much- 
cared-for home at Broome and finish 
the work which he had taken in hand 
there and which in some ways was a 
wonderful illustration of the variety of 
his activities. He had bought an old, 
uncared-for estate and house with some 
possibilities, but in his hands he had 
built himself a home worthy in every 
respect to be his, and after transforming 
it he was filling it with all the treasures 
he had accumulated during his long and 
eventful life. He had always been a 
great collector, and though it would 
not be true to say he had made no mis- 
takes, still he had learned discrimination 
as time went on, and his collection of 
plate, pictures, china, Eastern carpets 
and treasures was a most remarkable 
one. He had the courage to “weed it” 
out as he learned more, and he made 
latterly few mistakes. He was insa- 
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tiable in his determination to possess 
anything he really valued, and he rarely 
lost it from any lack of perseverance on 
his part to acquire it. His taste was 
really good, and any one who knows the 
cabinets which surround the walls of other 
distinguished soldiers will realize that 
Lord K., like the late King, accepted 
nothing unless it was in good taste. 
He had perhaps the finest collection of 
modern and old plate made during the 
last twenty-five years, and in doing so 
he broke down one of the most time- 
hallowed customs of his country. 

On the return of a distinguished Eng- 
lishman from his official life or after 
any great public service he is always 
invited to visit the large towns of Great 
Britain, to receive the highest reward 
they can bestow—an address of wel- 
come and a gold casket containing the 
address and the parchment conferring 
the freedom of the city on him. Lord 
K. gave it to be understood that the gold 
casket did not appeal to him, and that 
a piece of plate which he could always 
associate with each town would be rnuch 
more acceptable. His suggestion was 


at once adopted, and the substitute he 
received in the shape of plate quite 


justified him in his request. He had a 
horror of forms an‘ ceremonies, and 
only the knowledge that it would be 
ungracious ever reconciled him to the 
inevitable functions in which he had to 
articipate. Lord Kitchener bore the 
hane-cheahie which was inevitable with 
great philosophy; he did not let it inter- 
fere with his usual life, and in society, 
though he was ftrés répandu, he only 
went where he knew he would not be 
bored and where he felt at home. He 
was in reality a shy man, and never 
really quite overcame this even in the days 
when he was one of the most prominent 
men in the world and had made the 
acquaintance of the greatest men in 
every part of the world. Those who 
knew him when he first came to London 
as Captain Kitchener well remember 
how silent and shy he was, and what an 
effort it was to him to go out into society; 
and even later on, when he had achieved 
a reputation and an acknowledged posi- 
tion, it was very irksome to him, and he 
shunned it as much as he could. I 
remember on one occasion in the early 
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‘nineties seeing him at a small dance 
where he had quite unexpectedly found 
himself, having come on from the 
\theneum Club where a dinner had 
been given to Lord Morley on his re- 
ceiving the O. M. A crowd of young 
people insisted on his dancing the 
Lancers. He protested that he had 
never danced anything in his life, but 
he was dragged into the room and 
partner found for him; he took it quite 
cheerfully, and was amused to realize 
how few of the dancers knew it better. 
No mention of Lord Kitchener, how- 
ever slight, could pass over one fact in 
his life—that devoted band of soldiers 
who served on his staff in Egypt, 
India, South Africa, and in England. 
They were a wonderful band, all of them 
able, capable, and first-rate soldiers, 
attached to their chief in a remarkable 
way and willing to do his bidding and 
serve him to their life’s end. There was 
no work too arduous or impossible, no 
task he could lay on them too heavy, 
that they did not joyfully carry out. 
Hard and strenuous as it was, they loved 
their work; they loved their chief, and 
the main object of their life was loyally 
and joyfully to carry out his orders. 
It would be impossible to have given 
more whole-hearted, more enthusiastic 
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service, and he inspired them with an 
almost superhuman enthusiasm. Some 
of them still survive, others have fol- 
lowed him into the land of silence. 
Watson Pasha still lives, and Maxwell, 
V.C., to mourn their chief. Victor 
Brooke, one of the first English officers 
who died in France, Marker, and Hamil- 
ton have followed him; and FitzGerald, 
who, after the long days of stress and 
struggle of the last two years, died as 
he would have chosen, by the side of 
his beloved master; and he must have 
had the consolation, even in those ter- 
rible last moments, of knowing what he 
had been to Lord Kitchener and how 
he cared for him. Only those who knew 
some of these men could realize how deep 
were their feelings of affection and devo- 
tion to their master, and what whole- 
hearted, loving service they gave him. 
The last two crowded years of Lord 
Kitchener’s life, full of thetr anxieties 
and responsibilities, had not changed 
him; but though he had aged, and the 
constant strain had told on him, he had 
altered outwardly but little. The office 
life was irksome, and the want of exer- 
cise to a man of his-active habits very 
trying, for he hardly ever left London 
except for an occasional week-end at 
Broome. His intended visit to Russia 
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was not known, and, like so many of his 
visits to France and the army at the 
front, were only made public after his 
return. Those who saw him that last 
week and knew of his going, tell how 
he longed for the change and how eager- 
ly he looked forward to his holiday. 
The last few months, with the contro- 
versies over conscription, had harassed 
him. He was not a keen believer in the 
conscript principle; he was more than 
justihed in his preference for a voluntary 
army by the response he had received 
on his appeal to the manhood of Eng- 
land. ‘There was a wonderful comple- 
tion of the task he had undertaken in 
those last few days. He had raised his 
millions, and the country had accepted 
the inevitable imposition of compulsion, 
and with it that chapter of his life was 
finished. He had met the House of 
Commons, and, uncertain as the result 
of that conference was, like all he did, 
it was one of his greatest successes. He 
had no indecision when it was proposed 
to him that he should meet the Commons, 
and, as was always the case, the result was 
never in doubt. What passed has never 
been divulged, but he left an impression 
on the two hundred members who were 


»resent which was perhaps one of the 


yest tributes ever paid him. After his 
farewell to the King, his last visit to 
Broome and to Sir John Jellicoe and the 
Grand Fleet, he set sail for the shore he 
never reached, and the end had come. 
It was perhaps the most perfect end of 
such a life—a life full of high endeavor 
and completion. ‘The service he had 
rendered his country by raising 
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armies and foreseeing the probable dura- 
tion of the war could not have been 
erformed by any other living man. 
ff as his critics say, he depended too 
much on his own individual endeavors, 
he was not to be blamed when we read 
day by day of the glorious deeds of the 
armies he had created. 

The country staggered under the blow 
of his death, and one can never forget 
the silent grief and dismay of that 
dreadful day with its horrible tragedy. 
The grief was universal and personal, 
and the tributes to his work and memory 
were spoken from the heart by the great 
leaders of both parties. No more touch- 
ing and pathetic tribute was ever said 
than the speech made by Lord Derby in 
the House of Lords on the resolution in 
reference to his death. ‘There is not one 
word to be altered from beginning to 
end, but the concluding words must go 
to every heart and find an echo: 


Lord Kitchener said good-by to the nation 
at a moment when he left the whole of the 
machinery of the great armies that he had 
created in running order, and when it only 
required skilled engineers to keep going his 
work. It was really as if Providence in its 
wisdom had given him the rest he never 
would have given to himself. 

With the memory of a great naval battle 
fresh in our minds we must all realize how 
rich a harvest of death the sea has reaped. 
We in these islands from time immemorial 
had paid a heavy toll to the sea for our 
insular security, but, speaking as the friend 
of a friend, I can say that the sea never 
executed a heavier toll than when Lord 
Kitchener, cofiined in a British man-of-war, 
passed to the Great Beyond. 
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BY 
Ney AA SADIDN'T know, when 


I came home that after- 

Ny) noon and found Sarah 

“) Delle sitting disconso- 

“(| lately on my window- 

zg) seat, that it was the 

RLIACRR turning- point in my life. 

families—Sarah Delle’s and mine 

—had gone south for the winter, and 

Sarah Delle was staying at our house. 

Aunt Blanche was taking care of us, or, 

rather, she thought she was, which was 

loads better for Sarah Delle and me 

than if she had been on the job all the 

time. I am fond of Aunt Bl: Lc Ao She 

writes plays, and she seems to find it 

interesting with or without editorial 
encouragement—mostly without. 

“Barbie,” Sarah Delle said, in a kind 
of desperate tone, “matters have come 
to the point where something will have 
to be done.” 

Of course I knew what she meant. It 
was about Max Wald. Max was Sarah 
Delle’s suitor. He was seventeen, and 
perfectly grand. Sarah Delle fully real- 
ized how lucky she was to have such a 
wonderful fellow crazy about her. He 
looked something like an advertising- 
poster young man—you know, with 
that strong, squarish sort of chin and 
long, narrow eyes. He belonged to a 
perfectly old family, and there wasn’t a 
thing against him except that the Sher- 
wins thought Sarah Delle was too young. 
As if a girl who'd lived nearly sixteen 
years wasn’t old enough to manage any 
man! Why, I know a girl whose grand- 
mother was only fourteen when she was 
married, and Sarah Delle merely wanted 
to be engaged. There’s a lot of differ- 
ence. 

Max was just crazy 


about Sarah 
Delle, and she was about him, and they 


didn’t care if every one knew it. They 
had a theory that if two people cared for 
each other they ought to show it. It 
wasn’t anything to be ashamed of. They 
showed it all mght. 1 don’t know that 
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I'd care to do the way they did myself. 
at least, not with any one I’ve found yet 
but | understand perfectly how they 
felt about it. It was a principle with 
them. I don’t think we ought to judge 
people for following their principles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin didn’t know 
about this principle. Sarah Delle said 
it would only have made things harder 
for them, and goodness knows they were 
having enough of a fit as it was. They 
suspected things, and they were fright- 
ened to death for fear Sarah Delle would 
do something rash. They had had this 
happen once before in the family, and it 
made them suspicious. Thinking back 
over what had occurred when Lutie 
that is, Sarch Delle’s sister—had eloped, 
Sarah Delle was inclined to believe that 
if there was any other way for her and 
Max But they couldn’t wait forever. 
They had only one life to live. And she 
had the most adorable ring all picked 
out in one of the windows down-town, 
too. It looked exactly like a diamond, 
and it was only $4.98, and here she 
couldn’t have it just because of her 
parents! Sarah Delle was perfectly in 
despair, as you can imagine any one 
would be. 

All of which goes to point out the 
horrible mistake parents make nowa- 
days. They’re always expecting a girl 
to be young and unsophisticated, and to 
act as if she didn’t know a thing. All the 
time, of course, she does know, and i 
makes her simply wild to get out where 
things are happening. If ever I have a 
daughter she won't be raised by any 
such antiquated methods as | have had 
to suffer under. This thing of sitting 
back and waiting until you’ve one foot 
in the grave and the other on a banana- 
peel before you’re allowed to have any 
fun is all wrong. And it has gone out of 
date, too, in most families. Mother 
needn’t try to persuade ‘me that it 
hasn’t. I have eyes. 

No, I sha’n’t mix in my daughter’s 
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affairs. I’ve learned from my own bitter 
experience that a girl’s got to be let 
alone. Why shouldn't a girl know better 
than any one else what she ought to 
wear and how she ought to act? She’s 
the one who sees how other girls do, 
and she’s the one who has to take the 
consequences if things come out wrong. 
But that is just what I’ve 
had to endure all my life. 
Not only from Dad and 
mother, but from three 
sisters as well. It is 
tragic to be the youngest 
inthe family. Ino more 
than get mother where 
1 want her than Kit and 
Ella and Elizabeth begin: 
“Oh, mother! Surely 
you're not going to allow 
that child to have a dress 
like that! Why, it’s too 
old, entirely! A little 
school-girl like Barbara! 
Why, when we were her 
age—” That always 
seems to clench the argu- 
ment with them. All I 
shall say is, that if they 
didn’t have any more 
stylish clothes than they 
say they did, or do any 
more things, they must 
have had a mighty dull 
time of it, and I should 
think, if they had any 
sisterly feeling, they ABOUT 
would be glad for me to 

escape. But among the 

three of them I’ve never been allowed 
to do a thing. It is only since I took 
things into my own hands that I’ve 
discovered what life really is. 

Sarah Delle didn’t have any more fun 
than I did. Her family are even worse 
than mine. You would think that after 
her sister had to elope and all, she 
would be a little more open-minded 
toward Sarah Delle, but Sarah Delle 
says she isn’t a bit. She talks about 
what she never did, just the same. 

After a heartrending pause Sarah 
Delle went on: 

“*Max’s father and mother have actual- 
ly told him that he ought to go with some 
other girls. They said it wasn’t good 
for him to go with just one so much.” 





MAX WAS JUST CRAZY 


SARAH DELLE 





Now what do you think of that for a 
man’s parents to say to him? Mr. 
Wald is one of the officers of the Hu- 
mane Society, too, and a trustee of the 
church. 

| saw right away how serious the 
situation was. Men are queer. Once 
you get a man on the string—not just 
nibbling, you know, but 
really hooked—it is easy 
enough to keep him there 
unless he somehow gets 
it into his head that he 
looks like a sucker. He 
likes to be made much 
over and fussed with, 
and held up to himself 
as a kind of a hero, but 
he just perfectly hates 
to be made a fool of. 
The minute Max’s par- 
ents began treating him 
as if he were a silly little 
boy who couldn’t pos- 
sibly want what he 
thought he wanted, be- 
cause that would make 
him out such a goose, 
Max began to think, well, 
maybe he did look foolish. 
The terrible danger this 
exposed Sarah Delle to, 
the sympathizing reader 
can see for himself. 

Sarah Delle and I sat 
and talked long and con- 
fidentially about the 
serious things of life. We 
didn’t come to what 
you might call definite conclusions, but 
I “carried away the thought,” as 
mother says when she’s been to some 
particularly inspiring woman’s club lect- 
ure, that now was the time to act. 
Our parents must be made to realize, 
before it was too late, that Sarah Delle 
and I weren’t children any longer, and 
deserved to be treated with some con- 
sideration. If we could have taken up 
careers and become famous before the 
folks came home, that would have been 
the very thing. 

I thought some of writing, and I 
sounded Aunt Blanche. Aunt Blanche 
ran her fingers through her hair until it 
stood up in a spiky, awfully unbecom- 
ing pompadour, and said in a deep 














“SURELY YOU ARE NOT GOING TO ALLOW 
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voice: “Playwriting? Playwriting is 
hell!” I told her | wouldn’t mind that; 
it sounded exciting. But the trouble 
was, Aunt Blanche seemed to think it 
would take me too long to become fa- 
mous—maybe as much as a year or 
two, if | worked some every day, and 
by that time my real youth would be 
over. 

I thought all the rest of the afternoon, 
but I didn’t have the ghost of an idea. 
Then the boy came with the paper. | 
always read the paper—that 1s one of 
my principles. I don’t bother with those 
big headlines on the front page—lI think 
they’re cheap—but | devour every word 
of the society items and the “Confes- 
sions of a Wife,” the most thrilling 
diary of a woman whose husband has 
been untrue to her, and they say it’s the 
real diary of a real woman! 

While I was reading the paper my 
eye caught these significant words: 
“Who Will Be Sue?” and right then a 
wonderful plan came to me. I will 
always say that it was really a gorgeous 
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TO HAVE A DRESS LIKE THAT?” 


idea, and should have turned out dif- 
ferently than it did. If only that old 
Max Wald But I'll save that till last. 

Sarah Delle and I talked the idea 
over from every point of view, and we 
couldn’t see a hitch anywhere. This was 
the article that started it: 


“WHO WILL BE SUE?” 


Contest Grows Exciting 


The “Who Will Be Sue?” contest is com- 
ing on. To-night marks the half-way point 
in the race. Only three more weeks, girls, 
so bring on your votes! 

The leaders to-night are, Miss Effie Baum- 
gartner, with 3,987 votes; Miss Sadie 
Ziegler, with 3,554; Miss Zibbeline Starbuck, 
with 3,490 


(and then a whole lot of other names 
with the number of votes they had). 


Until this week Miss Baumgartner was 
near the end of the list, but the votes for 
her have been pouring in, with the result 
that she outnumbers the former leader, Miss 
Ziegler, by 443 votes. 
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Remember: 

The winner of this contest will be featured 
as Sue, the heroine of the thrilling five-reel 
film drama to be produced in this city with 
a magnificent equipment and an all-star cast 
by the Pink Panther Motion Picture Com- 
pany. 

The young lady with the second highest 
number of votes will also have a prominent 
part in this great play. 

The third highest will receive a box for the 
public exhibition of the film to be given in 
the People’s Opera House. 

Che winners of all three prizes will like- 
wise have an opportunity to join permanent- 
ly the Pink Panther Motion Picture Com- 
pany. 


Well, I had always been crazy to be a 
movie star. I thought I could succeed. 
I’m not beautiful, exactly, but my hair 
is rather good, and I’m chic. My eyes 
are my best feature; they’re big, and 
I do know how to use them. Besides, 
several people have told me that I act 
like Theda Bara. Oh yes, I thought I 
could make a success all right. Sarah 
Delle hasn’t such good eyes as I have 
for movies, but she’s lots prettier. She 
has long, curly hair, light, and she’s 
little. She wasn’t as crazy about being 
a movie actress as | was, but she was 
willing to go through almost anything to 
get Max. 

Of course, our plan was to win the 
movie contest, the first and second 
places. We'd make a wonderful success 
and show our families we weren't chil- 
dren, but those whom the world delights 
to honor. Then probably the Sherwins 
would let Sarah Delle be engaged to 
Max. But, in case there was still trou- 
ble, because the Sherwins seem to have 
a prejudice against the movies—they 
hardly ever let Sarah Delle go to see 
them—we could go right on being movie 
stars and making $250,000 a year until 
they came to their senses. 

It was rather late to start in after the 
contest was half over, but that para- 
graph about Efhe Baumgartner encour- 
aged me. If any one with the name of 
Efhe could work her way up from the 
end to the first of the list in a week, 
why, Sarah Delle and | stood some 
chance. And Effie had only 3,987 votes. 

We began right away looking up old 
papers and cutting out coupons, and 
while we did it we made our plans. First 


of all, we were going to change our 
names. That was both for artistic 
effect and safety. If Aunt Blanche 
should happen to see anything connected 
with us in the paper, the idea would 
have no more chance than a canned 
oyster. I’d always been dying to have 
my name Rozanne—Rozanne Rozelle 
and here was my opportunity. Sarah 
Delle was going to be Lucia — pro- 
nounced in that funny way, you know, 
as if you had to sneeze, like the opera 
Lucia Grey. She thought a simple, 
sweet name like that would suit her 
looks. 

We only found four coupons. But 
that didn’t worry us any, because our 
real campaign hadn’t started yet. That 
was where Max came, and Jimmy St.- 
John-Jones. 

I guess I haven’t mentioned Jimmy 
yet. St.-John isn’t a middle name; it 
belongs with the Jones, and you pro- 
nounce it Singein’, like singein’ your 
hair. People always say, “‘Why, Mrs. 
St.-John- Jones!”—the whole thing, you 
know. The St.-John sort of redeems the 
Jones from plainness. Of course, they 
are one of our oldest families, or | 
shouldn’t be allowed to go with Jimmy. 
Jimmy isn’t a bit like an old family, 
though. He once told me that it was his 
mother’s greatest grief that he was so 
common-looking and that his nose 
turned up so much. 

Jimmy and Max were to get our votes 
for us, but they didn’t know it yet. 
I was to take Jimmy to one side and 
tell him that a friend of Sarah Delle’s, 
Lucia Grey, was running for movie star 
in the “‘Who Will Be Sue?” contest, and 
that Max was working for her like fury. 
And I was to say that I wanted to be 
Sue myself, and that I[ intrusted him 
with having me elected. He was to 
know the secret of my name, but he 
wasn't to let a soul know who Rozanne 
Rozelle was. Sarah Delle was going to 
tell Max that Rozanne Rozelle was my 
friend, and that she wanted to win so 
that she could be engaged to him, and 
say that Jimmy was working for Ro- 
zanne. We thought it would work, not 
only because Max was so wild about 
Sarah Delle, and because I had always 
been able to manage Jimmy (as it turned 
out, | wasn’t this time), but also be- 
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cause Max and Jimmy loved each other 
like two bulldogs. If Max wanted any- 
thing, Jimmy ’d fairly kill himself to 
see that he didn’t get it, and likewise 
Max with Jimmy. 

Well, we told them that very night, 
and the idea began to work. Those boys 
went around from door to door and 
collected papers and bought out every 
newsboy they met, and went down- 
town and emptied the news-stands. The 
next evening when the paper came out 
Miss Lucia Grey had 993 votes and Miss 
Rozanne Rozelle 956. By that time, 
of course, Miss Efhe Baumgartner had 
4,111 votes, but we figured that, at the 
rate we were going, it wouldn’t take us 
long to catch up with her. Jimmy was 
perfectly furious to think that Max had 
gotten ahead of him, and he swore to 
make Max eat the dust. We saw to it 
that Max heard that, all right, and 
Max swore Jimmy was a pinhead and 
would never beat him. 

Well, it got to be awfully exciting. 
Those boys enlisted all their friends and 
all the little kids on the hill, and it was 
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a regular pitched battle. People began 
to ask Sarah Delle and me who our 
friends were, and finally we had to make 
it up that they were two poor, down- 
trodden girls from the Hat-Trimmers’ 
Union who wanted a chance in life. 
That was all right, for some of our best 
families were what you might call po- 
litely interested in the hat-trimmers’ 
strike. Miss Rozanne Rozelle and Miss 
Lucia Grey crept up till they were fourth 
and fifth, and they stayed there. That 
was another part of the scheme. We 
didn’t put all of our votes in at once; 
we kept out some every day. We 
figured, you see, that if Efhe Baum- 
gartner had two people ahead of her 
she would work harder, and we might 
be left. As it was, she was sort of setting 
the pace and growing proud and over- 
confident because it was so easy. We 
were going to let her set it till the last 
minute, and then we were coming in 
with all the votes we’d saved up and 
strip the laurels from.the victor’s brow, 
as the old Romans used to say. We 
kept urging the boys on. One day we 
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would let Rozanne be ahead, and the 
next day Lucia, to keep Max and 
Jimmy keyed up. They simply slaved, 
and we had to hold back more and more 
votes to keep poor Efhe from being 
hopelessly swamped. 

Still, there was the danger that Efhe 
might be saving votes, too, or some other 
dark horse. And, besides, we were both 
becoming excited as to which one of us 
would win. It seemed to me that Jim- 
my deserved to have me win, and 
Sarah Delle felt the same way about 
Max. So it went on till the last day. 

Goodness, but that last day was ex- 
citing! Of course, Sarah Delle and I 
couldn’t be expected, under the cir- 
cumstances, to put our minds on things 
like French and history, so we decided 
it would be better if we stayed away 
from school altogether. We rode around 
in Mrs. Sherwin’s electric, which she had 
left behind, like political candidates, 
and kept the boys going. I had never 
had such a thrilling time. 

lhe votes were to be in by six o'clock. 
The paper put out a special edition at 
noon, with the last coupon in it, and 
there was one mad, wild scramble. 
Then, just as the excitement reached its 
height, Jimmy disappeared. Nobody 
knew where on earth he was. His men 
were bringing in the votes, but never a 
sign of Jimmy. Of course, Max made 
the most of it, saying that Jimmy saw 
he was going to be beaten (Lucia Grey 
had been ahead the day before) and had 
de faulted. 

Of course, | didn’t believe him, but I 
couldn’t account for Jimmy. What 
really worried me most was that Jimmy 
was to take all my black-horse votes, as 
well as those that had been collected 
that day, to the newspaper office, and 
1 was afraid he wouldn’t be in time. 
Of course, | couldn’t ask Max to do it 
after he had been so mean, and Sarah 
Delle was mad at me for saying Max 
was mean, and it looked as if the whole 
thing was going to be ruined. 

About half-past five, though, Jimmy 
turned up. And where do you think he 
had been? Down to the Salvation 
Army place! You know the way they 
collect old papers. Well, Jimmy had 
told the man down there that he would 
give him five dollars if he let him cut 
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out all the coupons. And that boy 
brought back 2,561 votes! Of course, 
that made it all right with me, and 
Sarah Delle couldn’t get mad because 
she wanted some of those votes. We 
figured it out that if I gave her a thou- 
sand of them I would be just 523 votes 
ahead of her. We thought that that 
would make us both safe. For a while 
I sort of felt that maybe I ought to let 
Sarah Delle have the most votes, but, 
after all, it was my idea, and then there 
was Jimmy to think of. It hardly 
seemed fair to Jimmy when he had 
worked so hard. 

It was a thrilling evening the night 
the returns were published. Miss Efhe 
Baumgartner was 859 votes behind 
Sarah Delle! Of course, we had to tell 
the boys the whole scheme, and they 
nearly passed away. A man hates to 
think a girl has gotten ahead of him. 
But there was still all the most exciting 
part to follow, so naturally they just 
couldn’t stay mad long. 

Two days later it was announced in 
the paper that the Pink Panther Motion 
Picture Company would meet with the 
winners of the contest and rehearse for 
the play on Friday. Besides, we had had 
notices through the mail, for of course 
we had given our right addresses. 

In the middle of that same night Sarah 
Delle came into my room and woke me 
up by pulling down the windows and 
turning on the light. 

“Barbie! I’ve just had an awful 
thought!” 

“What?” I said, scruging over on the 
bed so Sarah Delle could get in. 

“Well, we can’t be in that show. We 
haven’t any clothes.” 

“What on earth ails you?” I said. I 
was half asleep and I thought Sarah 
Delle’s troubles had suddenly made her 
crazy. 

“Well,” she said, coldly and bitterly, 
do you want to go down there and be 
a movie star in a sailor-suit?” 

That woke me up with a jerk, I can 
tell you. I saw that Sarah Delle was 
right. We had neither of us one blessed 
thing to wear. 

“Yes,” Sarah Delle went on, “a 
sailor suit! A sailor suit!’ She fairly 
spit the words out. I have never known 
her so acrimonious. “I suppose you'll 
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feel all right walking in as Sue in a blue 
Norfolk jacket! And I'll feel great as 
Sue’s friend in a brown one! And if 
there are any balls or things I suppose 
you'd wear your white Georgette crépe 
with blue ribbons, and I that pink- 
flowered thing that makes me look as if 
I were five years old!” 

A vision of the fasci- 
nating Rozanne Rozelle 
in my Georgette crépe 
came before my eyes and 
made me feel positive- 
ly ill. 

“Good heavens!” It 
was all I could think of 
to say. 

““We’d make a fine- 
looking pair, wouldn’t 
we! Hair down our 
backs! Low-heeled 
shoes! Short skirts! No 
fur on our coats! Bah!” 


“We could do up our 
hair,” I suggested, tim- 


Sarah Delle 
sniffed. ‘And what good 
would that do, pray? 
And what good is it to 
have pretty shoulders 
when you never wear 
anything but a Dutch 
neck? What good is it 
to have a figure—in a 
middy blouse?” 

I saw she had been ly- 
ing in bed brooding over 
it, so | didn’t inter- 
rupt her. Besides, she 
right. 

After a long, tragic pause Sarah Delle 
said: “There's only one thing for us to 
do, Barbie Vane. We've got to get some 
clothes to-morrow.” 

““Good gracious! How?” 

“Buy them at the stores. Charge. 
Decent things—that are suitable.” 

I sat staring at her. It was an epoch- 
making speech, as the historian says. 
Then it filtered through. 

“T shall have a green suit with yellow 
fox fur on it ten inches wide, and a 
chin-chin collar of the same,” I heard a 
dreamy voice saying. Later I recog- 
nized the voice as my own. 

“*T shall have black velvet with white 
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fox fur, and a muff and hat to match, 
and fur on my boots,” said Sarah Delle. 
I knew she had thought it all out. 

Then we settled down to planning, 
and we planned nearly all the rest of the 
night. The next morning we didn’t go 
to school; we went down-town and 
bought clothes. There wasn’t the slight- 
est trouble about it; the 
shop-girls knew us, you 
see, and the stores were 
full of the most adora- 
ble things. We bought 
more than we had really 
intended to, but you sim- 
ply have to have blouses 
and shoes and hats to go 
with the different cos- 
tumes. We had all of 
our purchases put in Mrs. 
Sherwin’s electric, and 
took them home our- 
selves. We weren’t go- 
ing to have them turned 
away from the door by 
mistake. 

The next morning I 
got up extra early, and so 
did Sarah Delle We 
wanted plenty of time to 
enjoy the luxury of our 
clothes. As Sarah Delle 
said, she wanted to take 
half an hour to each silk 
stocking if she felt like 
it. | put on my green 
suit. The fur was ten 
inches wide, and it 
bunched up around the 
neck and humped up around the waist 
and stuck out around the bottom of the 
skirt and rippled around the edge of the 
coat in that awfully clever, smart way. 
With my hair done up, and a weeny 
touch of rouge, I decided I would do. | 
had one of those veils that fasten over 
your whole hat and hang out in scallops, 
and gray shoes—with fur. I had fur 
everywhere I could think of. For once 
in my life I was really dressed so people 
would look at me. Sarah Delle was, too. 

I could see that Mr. Hookem—that 
was the manager's name—was pleas- 
antly surprised when he saw us. Poor 
man, he had probably been discouraged 
when he saw Effe Baumgartner. She 
looked like her name all right. 
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It wasn’t a bit like what I thought it 
would be. In the first place, we were 
disappointed in the looks of the mag- 
nificent all-star cast. They were—well, 
not shabby-looking, exactly, but ordi- 
nary. here wasn't a person there who 
had fur half as wide as Sarah Delle’s 
and mine. We found out later that most 
of them were cooks or butlers or maids. 
Of course, there were no women stars, 
because Sarah Delle and I were those, 
but there were two men stars. One, 
Percy La Trasse, was the hero; and the 
other, Selwin Mann, was the villain. I 
didn’t care much for the hero, though 
Sarah Delle seemed to, but the villain 
was perfectly wonderful. His hair was 
that awfully romantic, wavy black, and 
he had the kind of eyes movie stars have. 

The play was thrilling, too. They 
read the plot to us that morning. Sue 
Hardy — that was |—was a young 
orphan heiress, in love with Percy La 
Trasse, and the villain tried to get her 
out of the way so he could have her 
money. He kidnapped her as she was 
out shopping with a friend—that was 
Sarah Delle—and then things began to 
happen. You know the kind of advent- 
ures they have in movies. Finally, of 
course, Sue was rescued by her friend 
and Percy La Trasse, and they lived 
happy ever afterward. 

will not tell how we practised. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Hookem ap- 
preciated my eyes, and I got in some 
good practice using them that will help 
me all the rest of my life. In between 
times I practised a little on the villain. 
He must have had the artistic tempera- 
ment, because I always had to treat 
him coldly for a while afterward or he 
would have spoiled his part. 

Everything went on beautifully for a 
while, and we had two ball scenes taken, 
one at the Hotel Hampden and one in 
the picture studio. Of course Sarah 
Delle and I had to have gowns for them. 
Well, we had them. I felt myself grow- 
ing older and more attractive every day, 
and Sarah Delle said she did, too. 

Then everything began to happen at 
once. First it was Max. He began to 
get excited because Sarah Delle was 
interested in Percy La Trasse. Of 
course she was interested in him—a 
grand movie star who was doing some- 
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thing in the world! Lots of people are 
interested in geniuses. Why, even my 
mother is, and goodness knows she’s too 
old and too—well-developed to run off 
with any man but Dad. Max needn’t 
have been so excited. As if the whole 
thing hadn’t been started for his benefit. 

But men are that way. You can never 
tell what is going to make them mad. 
I advised Sarah Delle not to coax Max 
too much. It would do him good to see 
that Sarah Delle knew there were other 
men in the world. He’d be more ap- 

reciative of her. But when Percy La 
passe and Selwin Mann asked to come 
out and see Sarah Delle and me one 
night, and Max found them there 
well, he acted perfectly horrid, and 
Sarah Delle cried most an hour because 
she was so afraid Max would go and 
do something desperate. And he did, 
too, but not what she thought. 

The next thing that happened was 
that the whole thing came out in the 
papers—who Sarah Delle and I were, | 
mean. We never knew | >w they found 
out, but there it was, in head-lines two 
inches high, ‘“‘Well- known Society 
Belles Winners of Movie Contest,” with 
something about our fathers, and with 
our pictures in poses froin the play. It 
was really quite exciting being called 
“society belles,” and all that. It at- 
tracted quite a good deal of attention 
among mother’s friends, and at school 
the girls were fairly groveling at our feet 
—when we had time to go, which wasn’t 
often. And there wasn’t much fear of 
Aunt Blanche’s finding out, for she’d 
begun on the Third Act. If the world 
came to an end while Aunt Blanche was 
on the Third Act she’d never know in 
time to get in on it. 

Then Jimmy began to act funny. It 
wasn’t a bit like him, he’d been such a 
sport all along, but | suppose he’d lived 
with his mother so many years that he’d 
learned some of her fussy ways, and 
maybe he was hearing things about us 
at home. He had made a fuss when we 
had the ball scene at the Hotel Hamp- 
den, because it wasn’t “‘refined.”” When 
that story came out in the newspapers 
he wanted us to stop the whole thing. 
As if we could, then! Anyway, we didn’t 
want to. Jimmy was so horrid that 
finally I had to tell him he couldn’t come 
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to the house any more or meet me down- 
town after rehearsals. That settled him 
for a while. 

The time came for us to play the big 
scenes. We began with the kidnapping. 
They set the camera up in front of the 
Fashion Shop, and Sarah Delle and I 
drove up, alighted gracefully from the 
car in our velvet suits, and went into the 
store. Then we came out again and 
started for the car. All this time the 
camera man was turning the crank, of 
course. The plan was for the villain to 
drive up at the last minute, grab me 
and put me in his car and run away with 
me. Sarah Delle, of course, would 
scream and jump in our car and follow, 
and there would be a grand race— 
you ve seen the kind. ‘The villain was to 
get away with me, though, and hide 
me in a lonely hut in the woods. Only 
the lonely hut was the log summer-house 
in the park. 

Just at the proper moment up flew a 
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shiny red racer, and somebody jumped 
out and took me by the arm and pushed 
me into the car and jumped in, too, and 
started the engine. 

That wasn’t the way it was to have 
been. The villain was to have picked 
me up and put me in. [| looked around, 
and it wasn’t Selwin Mann at all! It 
was Jimmy in a new car! Maybe | 
wasn't surprised! 

Then I was perfectly furious. I saw 
right away what he’d done it for. But 
I didn’t say anything for a minute, be- 
cause I wanted to see what was happen- 
ing outside. 

Sarah Delle went right on acting her 
part, and ran for her car. But Selwin 
Mann saw what was wrong, and he 
came after us, too, and the play police- 
man, of course, and all of the people 
who were going by craned their necks 
and ran, and the camera men along the 
way began turning. It must have 
made a perfectly wonderful film. 
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“Jimmy St.-John-Jones!” I said, “‘let 
me out of here this instant!” 

Jimmy just moved the speed-indicator 
up to the thirty mark. 

“Jimmy! | mean what I say!” My 
words just hissed out. I couldn’t have 
been any madder if he had been the 
real villain and I had been really Sue. 
“If you don’t let me out I'll jump!” 
I made my eyes flash dangerously. But 
Jimmy didn’t see because he was staring 
out at the street and moving the indi- 
cator up to forty. 

I began tocry. I thought that would 
surely make him stop. But it didn’t. 
I looked out of the corner of my eye and 
he had his jaw stuck way out and his 
eyes half shut. He was almost all mouth 
and chin. He didn’t make a remark 
until we turned up our street. Then he 
turned round to me. 

“I just happened to be going by. 
Barbara Vane—this business—stops— 
right here.” 

And, honestly, when he looked at me 
like that I almost thought it would. I 
had never seen that side of Jimmy’s 
character before. But I had no time 
to meditate on that, for we drove up to 
our door. And then I saw an unexpected 


sight. ‘There was Aunt Blanche, looking 
as if the heavens had fallen on the Third 
Act and mashed it to a potato-cake. 


There was Max Wald. And there was 
my family and the Sherwins! That 
sneaking Max Wald had sent Mr. Sher- 
win and Dad a copy of the paper telling 
all about the movie contest, and the 
train hadn’t been fast enough to bring 
the folks home. 

“Barbara!” boomed mother, in that 
deadly tone she uses sometimes. I felt 
myself wilting. 

“Look at that suit!” shrieked Kit and 
Ella and Elizabeth. I could have told 
that was what they would say. 

“Thank Heaven!” Jimmy said. 

“Where is Sarah Delle? Where is 
Sarah Delle? Oh, she has—that—that 
—disgusting—” This was Mrs. Sher- 
win. 

“Be calm, Millie, be calm!” That was 
Mr. Sherwin’s contribution. 

Just then the rest of the automobiles 
came in sight, Sarah Delle with Mr. 
La Trasse in one and Selwin Mann in 
another, and down the street in a third 
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Mr. Hookem and the play policemen 
and the camera man. 

The scene that followed may be left 
to the imagination. I shut my eyes so 
that to me the memory is only one of 
awful sounds. I had just time to see 
Mrs. Sherwin tear Sarah Delle from the 
proximity of Mr. La Trasse as if he 
were the acute smallpox. 

I was locked in my room. At times 
mother would unlock the door and come 
in and look at me and say, “I cannot 
understand —I cannot understand—” 
and then pause, as if she had forgotten 
all the words in the English language but 
those three and was striving to recover 
them again. Then she would back out. 
In the next room | could hear Mrs. 
Sherwin saying a good deal to Sarah 
Delle. 

After a lengthy time the automobiles 
whirred away. Sarah Delle’s door 
opened and closed. I heard the key 
turn. Silence settled over all. I could 
feel in my bones that the two families 
were in the library discussing the situa- 
tion. I afterward discovered that Kit 
and Ella and Elizabeth were not there. 
I will say that was rather decent of my 
parents. 

By and by some one came up and 
took Sarah Delle out. Still nothing 
happened to me but lunch on a tray. 

t seemed to me like midnight, but 
really it wasn’t yet dinner-time when 
mother came to say that Dad wanted 
to see me in the library. 

Of course I got the dickens. It made 
me realize fully all the awful things I’d 
done and the terrible risks I’d taken— 
a young, innocent girl. And I had to 
promise on my word of honor I'd never, 
never have anything to do with movies 
again. I could have stood the scolding, 
all right, but when Dad began on how 
worried he and mother had been, and 
how it grieved them to have their dear, 
little, youngest daughter run intq danger, 
and all that sort of thing, with a kind of 
a quiver in his voice— Oh, you know 
how it would make you feel yourself. I 
think that’s a mean trick. I'll never 
play anything like that on my daughter. 

But Dad did let me tell my side, too, 
and several times | caught him smiling 
behind his whiskers, though he frowned 
real hard when he saw me looking. 


























AT TIMES MOTHER WOULD COME 


SAY, “I CANNOT UN 


That cheered me up a little. And at the 
end he said he saw how I felt, and if I'd 
only wait three more years until I was 
eighteen, I could come out then instead 
of waiting until I was nineteen, as Kit 


and Ella and Elizabeth had done. That 


isn’t much comfort to me now, though. ; 


Goodness knows, the best of my youth 
will be gone after three whole years. 
The next time I saw Sarah Delle I 
asked her about Max. She was going 
around kind of sad-eyed and mournful, 
so | thought something must have hap- 
pened. “Oh,” she said, “Max!” Well, 
she didn’t know anything about him. 
All her love for him had fled when she 
saw how deceitful he had been about 
sending the newspaper to her father 
just out of jealousy. And, besides, she 
knew now that Max had never been the 
right one, anyway. Max was only a 
boy. She knew what men were now-— 
men like Percy La Trasse. But of course 
she’d never see him again, and her life 
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IN AND LOOK AT ME AND 


UNDERSTAND—”’ 


was ruined. 


She showed me a picture 
of Percy—one of those cut out of the 


newspaper. She wore it all wadded up 
inside oe locket. I saw Sarah Delle 

was enjoying being blighted in love, so I 
didn’t say anything to comfort her. 
And it certainly did make an impression 
upon the girls at school. 

My green-velvet suit with the fur 
disappeared out of my closet. I’ve 
never heard what happened to it. Any- 
way, the thought of it, after everything, 
makes me feel queer. 

There’s one more mystery that I’ve 
never solved. What became of the 
“Who Will Be Sue?” film? I’ve looked 
and looked in every paper, but I’ve 
never seen a word, and I’ve never cared 
to ask. Sarah Delle doesn’t know, 
either. She did hear her father tell her 
mother that he and Dad had “settled 
with Hookem.” Sarah Delle thinks that 
means they had a fight, but I don’t 
believe so—Mr. Sherwin is too fat. 








The Heavens Through a Spectroscope 
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§ Rees ABOUT nine o'clock in 
pet Ws the latter evenings of 
§ January the brilliant 
}star Capella may be 
seen lying a little north 


J of the zenith. Capella 
(e/ 







: is the fifth star in brill- 
ney i in the Soewane. The fact that its 

“proper motion’’—that is, the distance 
it can be seen to move through the heav- 
ens in a century—is over forty seconds 
of the arc, indicates that it must be 
among the nearer stars. Up to 1885 the 
position, the degree of brilliancy, and 
the proper motion were all that the 
astronomers of all the ages had been 
able to discover about Capella. Then 
the world got into spectroscopic com- 
munication with the star. 

During the following thirty years, al- 
though Capella was found to be over 
one hundred and sixty trillion miles 
away, it was proved to be made of 
exactly the same elements as the sun 
and to have a companion star of some- 
what simpler composition. Though the 
companion can never be seen with the 
telescope, the masses of these two stars 
were found to be in the proportion of 
seventy-nine to one hundred, and it 1s 
certain that the larger of them has not 
more than ten times the sun’s mass. 
They revolve about a common center in 
nearly circular orbits in 104.22 days, 
and they are approaching the solar 
system at the rate of eighteen miles a 
second. 

All these things the spectroscope has 
taught us about Capella by analyzing 
and interpreting the one thing that 
comes to us from the star—its light. 

The operation of the spectroscope is 
easily understood by analogy. You 
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listen to a well-balanced quartette of 
singers; their song comes to the ear as a 
complex whole, in which individual 
parts are so blended as to seem lost, yet 
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four distinct sounds of different pitches 
are there, and they could be separately 
distinguished by suitable apparatus. 
Even if the singers themselves were hid- 
den, much could be discovered about 
them from the sounds of their voices 
alone. 

Light is a complex thing also, far more 
complex than sound, and the spectro- 
scope is merely a device for separating 
its component parts. Just as sounds of 
different pitches are due to air vibrations 
of different wave-lengths, so the blue, 
green, red, and other spectrum colors 
found in the rainbow are due to ether 
vibrations of different wave-lengths. 
The average sound-wave, as represented 
by middle of the keyboard, has a 
wave-length of about four feet. The 
average light-wave, as represented by 
green rays, has a wave-length of about 
one fifty -thousandth of an inch. The 
spectroscope is an adaptation of the 
familiar prism which separates sunlight 
into the colors of the rainbow. The light 
is thrown upon the prism through a 
narrow slit, and if it comes from an 
incandescent solid, or liquid, or a dense 
incandescent gas, it consists of light- 
waves of every conceivable length. The 
prism sorts out these waves, throwing 
the longest, or red, rays to one side, the 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo in 
between, and the violet waves, which 
are the shortest, to the other side, mak- 
ing a rainbow band of color, which is 
called a continuous spectrum. If, how- 
ever, the light thrown on the prism is 
from a gas at moderate or low pressure, 
as it is, for example, in the green light of 
the Cooper-Hewitt mercury glow-lamps, 
it is composed of isolated wave-lengths 
only, and when separated by the prism 
gives one or more monochromatic images 
of the narrow slit through which it is 
admitted. These isolated images lie in 
the different colors—a red line if the 
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wave-length is long, a violet line if it is 
short, a green line if the light is of the 
average wave-length — one fifty-thou- 
sandth of an inch. Each volatilized sub- 
stance gives out light of characteristic 
wave-lengths by which it may be recog- 
nized, as each note on the keyboard 
gives out sound-waves of a characteristic 
length. The spectrum lines of a sub- 
stance are its identifying thumb-prints. 

In nearly all spectroscopy of the 
heavenly bodies the light to be examined 
is so faint that it must first be collected 
by a telescope. The bigger the glass of 
the telescope the more light it can col- 
lect. Hence the principal advantage of 
a great telescope is for collecting light, 
not, as is generally supposed, for bring- 
ing the celestial body relatively very 
close by enormous magnification. Spec- 
troscopists sometimes expose a spectrum 
photograph for a whole night. The same 
star could be observed in a couple of 
hours with a telescope of five times the 
light-gathering power. On Mt. Wilson 
there will soon be available a telescope 
whose light-gathering surface is more 
than fifty square feet. 

The light gathered by the telescope is 
divided by the spectroscope according to 
wave-lengths and then photographed. 
To fix our ideas of what spectrum 
photographs are like, consider Fig. 1, 
which shows the spectra of nine different 
stars chosen to illustrate how one star 
differeth from another in glory. Each of 
these spectra shows two parallel ranges 
of vertical lines, as if the ties for two 
projected railway tracks lay side by side. 
The upper and lower ranges are just 


alike. They represent the spectrum of 


iron produced by an electric arc-light 
playing between iron poles. The iron 
arc spectrum consists of a series of 
bright lines separated by Recess dark 
spaces. In the actual spectrum these 
bright lines would be blue, gradually 
shading from indigo-blue to a light, 
greenish blue. However many times the 
spectrum of the iron arc is photographed, 
it presents these same lines, at the same 
wave-length places. Thus the iron spec- 
trum is photographed above and below 
a star spectrum, as a standard of refer- 
ence. 

Between the two iron spectra lie the 
spectra of the different stars. Consider 
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the spectrum of the star marked G. 
Its aspect is the reverse of the iron 
spectrum—dark lines appear on a bright 
background, showing that the light has 
passed through an envelope of incan- 
descent gases like that which surrounds 
the sun. These gases have the power of 
absorbing the same sort of light-waves 
which they themselves emit, and they 
form what is called a “‘reversing layer.” 
These dark lines in the spectrum of the 
star G are far more numerous than the 
iron comparison lines. But the careful 
observer will see that every bright iron 
line has its direct counterpart in the 
star spectrum. Even the relative im- 
portance of the bright iron lines is 
closely imitated by the relative impor- 
tance of the dark stellar lines. The case 
does not quite rest here, but who could 
doubt, even if there was no other evi- 
dence, that iron exists in this star? 
One is reminded of those ancient fossils 
in which the prints of raindrops and 
foot tracks of beasts are plainly shown 
to us, though they are separated from us 
by a fathomless gulf of time. Similarly 
the forbidding obstacle of boundless 
space is overcome by the spectroscope, 
and the chemical constitution of the 
stars is made apparent by a pattern 
traced in light. 

But compare the nine stellar spectra 
shown in Fig. 1. That marked B con- 
tains no iron lines, and in fact only a 
few lines altogether, while that marked 
K,; is crowded with lines of nearly all 
the known chemical elements. The lines 
shown in the spectrum of B are only 
those of helium and of hydrogen. A 
very large class of stars, containing 
perhaps even the majority of them all, 
exhibits a similarly simple spectrum. 

There are three possible interpreta- 
tions of this fact. It is uncertain which 
of them is correct. The first is that in 
these stars of simple spectra a thick, 
superincumbent layer of hydrogen and 
helium hides the light from other lower- 
lying chemical elements; the second is 
that these stars do not now contain, and 
never will contain, the other chemical 
elements; the third, that while these 
stars do not now contain other elements, 
yet in another stage of their existence, 
either very long passed or still very re- 
mote in the future, the present existing 
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material was or will be transmuted into 
other elementary forms. 

Be this as it may, it is of great interest 
and value for astronomy to classify the 
stars with reference to their spectra. 
There is a perfectly gradual transition 
from the simple to the complex. The 
so-called Harvard spectrum classifica- 
tion is generally adopted. The stars are 
grouped under the gradually progressing 
types: O, B, A, F, G, K, M, N, accord- 
ing to the characteristics of their spectra. 
Fig. 1, which shows typical stellar spec- 
tra, has been prepared by Dr. Adams, of 
the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory. The 
figures at the top indicate wave-lengths, 
and the letters at the top point out the 
position of three hydrogen lines, espe- 
cially prominent in the spectra of stars 
of the A type. The star Sirius is of type 
A, Procyon of type F, Capella and our 
sun of type G, Aldebaran of type K, 
and Antares of type M. Stars of type B 
are found almost solely in and near the 
Milky Way, and they are generally im- 
mensely distant from the earth as com- 
pared with types like that of our sun, 
which are scattered nearly uniformly 
over the celestial sphere. All the stars 
are in rapid motion through space. Our 
own sun, for instance, moves twelve 
miles per second. The rates of motion 
of the stars appear to increase from type 
to type of the Harvard series. 

Various bits of evidence have tended 
to establish the presumption that there 
is an evolution of stars, and that B stars 
are young, K and M type stars very old. 
But these views are not to be regarded 
as fully accepted. Professor H. N. 
Russell’s hypothesis of the giant and 
dwarf stars, according to which the 
group M contains giant stars just formed 
as well as small stars that have nearly 
run their course, receives more and more 
support. 

Although the chemical elements im- 
print their signatures on the light of the 
stars by the positions and intensities of 
the spectrum lines, there are some very 
obvious displacements of these lines to 
be accounted for. For instance, the 
iron lines of a star may be all on 
the left of the corresponding ones in the 
comparison spectrum. This is because 
the star is in rapid motion toward the 
sun. Perhaps the reader has observed 


that the pitch of the whistle of an ap- 
proaching locomotive is higher than the 
pitch of the same whistle after the loco- 
motive has passed and is receding. If 
the whistle were keyed to middle C, 
which has a wave-length of about four 
feet, the locomotive coming rapidly 
toward us, following fast upon the Sock 
of the sound from the whistle, will 
crowd the four-foot wave-lengths to- 
gether by sending out new sound-waves 
before the old ones have had time to get 
out of the way, making each wave a 
little less than four feet long and so 
raising the pitch of the whistle. And 
when the train is passed and the whistle 
is receding the opposite thing happens: 
the source of the sound-waves is moved 
so rapidly away that each wave has to 
be stretched before the next one is 
started, making them a little longer than 
four feet and lowering the pitch of the 
whistle below middle C. Christian 
Doppler called attention to the analo- 
gous phenomena for light in 1842, show- 
ing that if a source of light were rapidly 
approaching the light-waves would be so 
crowded together as to be shortened and 
deflected farther toward the violet end 
of the spectrum, while if the source of 
light were receding they would be 
stretched and bend toward the red end 
of the spectrum. It was forty years 
before instrumental equipments became 
sufficiently perfected to take full advan- 
tage of Doppler’s principle, but since 
1885 more and more observatories have 
been equipped for this work which lies 
at the base of many of the principal 
astronomical investigations. 

It has actually been established that 
light emitted or reflected from stars 
which are approaching the earth is dis- 
placed toward the violet, and light from 
receding stars toward the red. By 
measuring the displacements of lines in 
the spectrum the velocity of these mo- 
tions of approach or recession, called 
*‘motions in the line of sight,” can be 
determined in miles per second. Director 
Campbell of the Lick Observatory has 
made spectroscopic investigations of the 
motions in the “line of sight” of about 
one-half the stars visible to the naked 
eye in both northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, and similar investigations are 
now being made of the fainter stars by 
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FIG, I. 


Dr. W Adams and his colleagues at 
Mt. Wilson with the sixty-inch reflector. 

These “‘line-of-sight” stellar investi- 
gations have shown us that the sun 
moves toward the constellation Hercules 
at the rate of twelve miles a second; 
that all the other stars have similar 
motions, each of its own velocity and 
direction. These so-called “ peculiar 
motions” range from one to three hun- 
dred miles a second for different stars, 
but average nearly the same as the sun’s. 
The velocity increases with advancing 
spectral types from O and B, to K and 
M. The “‘line of sight” investigations 
have shown us also that about one- 
quarter of the stars are binary or multi- 
ple systems. Sometimes, indeed, the 
spectrum of a binary star shows itself to 
be a composite of two, but this only 
happens when the two component stars 
are of nearly equal brightness. 

The newest triumph of the spectro- 
scope is Dr. Adams's discovery of an 
easy way to measure the distances of 
the stars. Heretofore our knowledge of 
individual star distances depended on 
triangulation. In July the earth is 
opposite to its orbital position of Janu- 
ary. This immense change of position, 
186,000,000 miles, produces a slight shift 
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of the apparent position of the nearer 
stars against the background of the more 
distant ones. But even the nearest 
stars are so tremendously remote that 
this shift is extremely small, and the 
tedious and difficult measurements of 
many astronomers have thus far only 
given us the distances of a few hundred 
stars. The new method of Adams can 
furnish many determinations for each 
night of observation, and, what is of 
more extraordinary value, it is applica- 
ble to stars of extremely great distance, 
for which the method of triangulation 
utterly fails. 

This method of measuring star dis- 
tances by the aid of the spectroscope is 
based on the fact that the brightness of 
each star decreases as the square of its 
distance increases. A star may look 
bright to us either because of the un- 
usually great amount of light it gives 
out, or because it is relatively near the 
earth. If all the stars were equally 
distant from the earth they would ex- 
hibit their absolute range of brightness, 
which may be quite different from their 
apparent brightness. The apparent 
brightness of a star is its absolute bright- 
ness modified by its distance from the 
earth. Dr. Adams found that in stars of 

















FIG. 2.——-DIRECT SOLAR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT MT. WILSON 


The white disc 


types not too dissimilar to the sun, cer- 
tain spectrum lines vary in importance 
with the absolute brightness. 

So close is this relation that if the 
astronomer knows the absolute bright- 
ness of a star he can predict the peculiari- 
ties of the sensitive spectrum lines; or, 
what is more to the purpose, when he 
sees the peculiarities of the spectrum 
lines, he can tell what the absolute 
brightness will be. If, therefore, we 
know the apparent brightness of the star 
and the “‘absolute brightness” as de- 
termined by the spectroscope, the dif- 
ference between them stated in miles 
instead of in degrees of brightness will 
represent the distance of the star from 
the earth. This correlation Dr. Adams 
expressed by a numerical formula, which 
he tested on all the stars whose distances 
were accurately known by triangulation, 
and found it well substantiated. There- 
fore, he is now able to state the absolute 


the lower right corner represents the size of the earth 


brightness for every star whose observed 
spectrum contains the sensitive lines. 

This method is applicable to all stars 
whose spectrum type lies between F 
and M, and whose light is sufficiently 
bright for producing a good spectrum 
photograph. That is, we can determine 
the distance of stars whose spectra con- 
tain the sensitive lines with high degree 
of accuracy, no matter how far away they 
may be from the earth. Thousands of 
stars, hopelessly out of reach by triangu- 
lation methods, will soon have their 
distances determined in this way. 

But the stars are not the only inhab- 
itants of the heavens; they are accom- 
panied by great numbers of nebulz. 
Some of these are faintly visible to the 
naked eye, but most of them can only be 
seen through the telescope. In form 
they range from shapeless, cloudlike 
masses to beautiful spirals suggestive of 
the play of nicest mechanisms. Some 
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constellations of stars, notably the Ple- 
iades, are wrapped ina mantleof the form- 
less nebulosity thought to be the stuff of 
which stars are made. The seeming star 
at the base of the blade of the sword of 
Orion is in reality a great, angry-looking 
nebula, and not a star at all. 
The spectroscope gives a partial indi- 
cation of the materials composing form- 
less nebula, and shows that they are 
gaseous. Their spectra consist of a few 
bright lines, some of which apparently 
do not belong to any of the known 
chemical elements, though hydrogen is 
conspicuously shown. Among the spiral 
nebula, on the other hand, the spectro- 
scope reveals many similarities to the 
solar spectrum. It has long been felt 
that these spiral forms could only be 
maintained by motion of revolution 
about the central condensation. But 
so immense are all these spirals, and so 
immensely distant are they from us, that 
in the twenty years since they have 
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been accurately photographed not the 
slightest motion of revolution has been 
detected telescopically.’ 

But quite recently it has been an- 
nounced from Lick Observatory that 
motion of revolution has been found by 
means of the spectroscope in several 
nebulz. This motion was discovered by 
the same method used by Keeler in 
1895 to prove the revolution of the rings 
of Saturn, not as if they were solid 
appendages, but as if they were made 
up of innumerable particles, each travel- 
ing in its own orbit around the planet. 
Keeler adjusted the slit of his spectro- 
scope to cut the telescopic image of the 
rings on a diameter. He found the spec- 
trum lines all distorted at one end, 
showing displacements toward the red, 
due to the motion of the particles there 

1 Just as this goes to press it is announced by 
Van Maanen that Ritchey’s photographs of cer- 
tain spiral nebula, taken five years apart, give 
just barely measurable displacements along the 
arms of the spirals. 




















FIG, 3.—-SPECTROHELIOGRAM OF THE SUN TAKEN ON THE SAME DAY 
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away from the earth; there were gradual 
increasing displacements nearer the sur- 
face of the planet, denoting swifter rota- 
tion there, and on the other side of the 
ring displacements to the violet, decreas- 
ing from a maximum at the inside of the 
ring, where the velocity of the particles 
is greatest. The spectrum of the ball of 
the planet shows the effect of the gradual 
change of motion, with respect to earth, 
from edge to edge. The lines are dis- 
placed toward the red on one side, tow- 
ard the violet on the other, and undis- 
placed in the center. 

If the computed velocities at which par- 
ticles might revolve about Saturn accord- 
ing to Kepler’s law are compared with 
the actual velocities of rotation as- 
certained by Keeler, it will be found that 
the solid planet lags behind the com- 
puted velocities of rotation, but the 
rings follow them at all points. It is a 
similar displacement of the lines in the 
spectra of certain nebula—toward the 
red at one side, toward the violet at 
the other—that have given proof of the 
revolution to the astronomers at the 
Lick Observatory. 


Something of the chemical composi- 
tion and motion of even the illusive 
nebula the spectroscope has given us. 
What does it tell us of our near neighbor 
the sun? 

Nearly fifty of the chemical elements 
found on the earth have solar-spectrum 
lines. One element, helium, was identi- 
hed in the solar spectrum more than a 
quarter of a century before it was dis- 
covered on the earth. As helium is 
known now to be a product of the disin- 
tegration of uranium and radium, its 
presence on the sun leads to the suspi- 
cion that radium may be a solar element, 
though the spectrum lines of radium 
have never been observed in sunlight. 

The elements exist in a gaseous con- 
dition on the sun, for otherwise they 
would not show their spectrum lines. 
This points at once to a high tempera- 
ture, and by the aid of the spectro- 
scope we can get some idea of how high 
it is. There is an instrument called the 
bolometer which was invented by Lang- 
ley for use in measuring the intensity of 
the different parts of the solar spectrum. 
This instrument is really an electrical 


thermometer so sensitive that a rise of 
one-millionth of a degree of temperature 
is registered by it and measured by the 
march of a little spot of light on the 
scale of a sensitive galvanometer. Ex- 
posed to the successive colors of the 
prismatic solar spectrum the bolometer 
grows warmer and warmer as it moves 
from beyond the visible violet spectrum 
limit successively into the violet, blue, 
green, yellow, and red, and even slightly 
beyond the end of the red; then it cools 
down as it passes to the deeper infra- 
red, far beyond the visible limit of the 
red spectrum. If, however, the spectrum 
is formed on a uniform scale of diagae- 
sion so that equal spaces along it cor- 
respond to equal increments of wave- 
length, and the readings are corrected 
for losses in the earth’s atmosphere, we 
find that the hottest part of the solar 
spectrum as it would be outside our 
atmosphere is in the blue. All bodies 
give off rays. The eye sees only those 
of wave-lengths from 0.40 to 0.80 mi- 
crons—a micron is a twenty-five-thou- 
sandth part of an inch—which cor- 
respond to the extreme red and the 
extreme violet, respectively. When the 
blacksmith heats his iron, at first it does 
not glow, for, though the rays are there, 
they are not visible. Presently dull red 
appears. If a spectroscope could be 
employed, one would see the yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet come out 
and grow to greater and greater intensi- 
ties as the iron gets hotter and hotter 
and becomes at last, as we say, “white 
hot.” There is a close connection be- 
tween temperature and the relative 
intensity of the spectrum colors. Care- 
ful studies have given us the mathe- 
matical law of it. The wave-length of 
maximum intensity for the “perfect 
radiator” is inversely proportional to the 
temperature. Several other laws con- 
nect temperature and radiation. 
Applied to the solar spectrum the 
radiation laws show that the sun’s tem- 
perature is not less than 6,000° centi- 
grade, and is quite probably as high 
as 7,000°. The temperature of the 
electric arc-light, in which carbon, our 
most refractory element, vaporizes, is 
only about 3,500° centigrade. So far 
as we can see, therefore, the sun must 
be entirely gaseous. Slight markings 
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FIG. 4.—SPECTROHELIOGRAMS TAKEN AUG, 
A GROUP OF SUN-SPOTS GRADUALLY 


comparable to rice grains are seen upon 
the sun, but these are probably merely 
differences of brightness caused by local 
differences of temperature, and do not 
imply, as was formerly believed, cloudi- 
ness on the sun. 

About sixty years ago Carrington’s 
observations of the sun-spots showed 
that the sun’s surface rotates faster at 
its equator than at higher solar latitudes. 
In recent years the sun’s radiation has 
been studied closely by the aid of the 
spectroscope. As the plane of the sun’s 
equator is not very far from that of the 
earth’s orbit, one edge of the sun is 
always coming toward us and the other 
receding. Hence, if a device is employed 
for reflecting the light from opposite 
ends of a diameter of the sun’s image 
simultaneously into a spectroscope, the 





3, 5) 7, 9, 1915, SHOWING 
APPROACHING THE SUN’S EDGE 


lines of the two spectra will be displaced, 
relatively owing to this effect of the 
sun’s rotation. In this way it appears 
that a complete solar rotation takes 
longer and longer the nearer the ob- 
served region is to the sun’s poles; that 
the different chemical elements, owing 
to the different levels at which they lie, 
indicate different rates of rotation; and 
finally it is probable, though not yet 
entirely certain, that the sun’s rate of 
rotation changes from year to year. 

It is possible to make spectroscopic 
observations of the area comprised in 
sun-spots, and the lines on these sun- 
spot spectra have been found to differ 
greatly from those of the ordinary spec- 
trum of the sun. Several compounds, 
including titanium oxide and calcium 
hydride, give lines in the sun-spot spec- 
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trum, but not ordinarily in that of the 
sun. And various solar lines are 
strengthened, while others are weakened. 
All of these differences have been found 
to indicate lowering of temperature in 
sun-spots. It is extremely significant 
that the sun-spot spectrum differs from 
the ordinary solar spectrum just as the 
spectra of stars of class K differ from it. 
From this we may safely draw the con- 
clusion that a G-type star, like our sun, 
would become a K-type star, like Aldeba- 
ran, if it were cooled off. There is one 
step in stellar evolution! 

Careful measurements of line displace- 
ments have shown that the sun-spots 
are whirlpools in which the !:eavier ele- 
ments, like iron, are rushing upward 
and outward in spiral whirls, and the 
lighter ones, like hydrogen, are being 
sucked downward into the central part 
of the whirl. The different elements 
show these motions in different degrees, 
and St. John has been able thereby to 
arrange them according to their levels 
in the sun, as if he had sounded the 
solar depths and assigned one level to 
hydrogen, another to magnesium, an- 
other to iron, and so on. 

Pressure also produces marked ‘effects 
on spectrum lines, displacing some tow- 
ard the red, others toward the violet. 
Considerable study of the solar spectrum 
from this point of view seems to indicate 
that the spectrum lines are produced 
where pressures exist which are of the 
order of intensity of those in our own 
atmosphere. No one doubts, of course, 
that deeper down in the sun the pressures 
are higher and indeed enormous. 

A special form of spectroscope called 
the spectroheliograph was invented by 


Hale about 1890 for the purpose of 


ascertaining the distribution on the sun 
of special gases like hydrogen or calcium. 
It depends on the fact that within a 
simple spectrum line a single solar gas 
is preponderatingly effective. The in- 
strument, therefore, is essentially a 
screen which enables us to study the 
sun in the light of a single spectrum 
line and so to map out the distribution 
of a single gas on the sun’s surface. 

Fig. 2 is a direct solar photograph taken 
at Mt. Wilson July 30, 1906, and shows 
the earth’s size as compared with the 
sun-spots. Fig. 3 is a spectroheliogram 


taken on the same day through a spec- 
trum line, which shows only the cal- 
cium gas on the sun’s surface. Fig. 4 
shows in marvelous detail how the 
hydrogen gas on the sun’s surface is 
disturbed and heaped about in the 
vicinity of a family of sun-spots gradual- 
ly marching over the sun’s edge. 

Studies such as these of the sun have 
immediate application to the stars, for 
the sun is but a star so near us that we 
can examine some details which are 
hopelessly beyond investigation in the 
other heavenly bodies. 

It is through the spectroscope that we 
are able to imagine what may prove to 
be the life history of the stars. Through 
it we discover that the formless, gaseous, 
unrevolving nebulz contain elements 
which have never been discovered on the 
earth—possibly remnants of the stuff of 
which the stars are made. We see 
other great nebulous spirals of more 
familiar gases showing the first faint 
tendency to swing upon some still un- 
stable axis. At immense distances, far 
out on the edge of the Milky Way, 
young stars are launching themselves 
slowly into the heavenly procession; 
and scattered uniformly through the uni- 
verse stars in their prime, like our sun, 
with their dependent systems, whirl 
swiftly by. In these the gases have 
assumed temperatures we can measure, 
the elements have taken on forms we 
know, their distances and their courses 
in the heavens can be measured and 
charted, the rich cipher message of their 
spectra is clearly to be read by those 
who know the code. And faster still 
come stars that have passed their 
zenith, cooler stars like Aldebaran— 
which forecasts what our sun will be 
when sun-spots shall have completely 
dimmed its face—and still older stars 
like Antares, whose spectra have lost 
the lines by which we measure distance, 
but which still rush on in an increasing 
fury of speed. There are derelicts 
among them, dead suns, perhaps, trail- 
ing dead worlds, but these the spectro- 
scope only registers by the swing they 
give to living spheres. From birth to 
death we can watch the stars, for the 
spectroscope has opened the windows 
of heaven and we are learning to look 
through them at the universe as it is. 
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Louquier’s 


Third Act 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


MOUQUIER had _ been 
crossed in love. The 
old phrase covers his 

case. The girl does not 
| matter, the circum- 





that primey had fallen in ied: ‘ad 
that the lady had not reciprocated—not 
at least effectively, to the point of mar- 
rying Louquier. She does not come into 
the story in her own person; only as a 
cause. She affected Louquier; and his 
state is re sponsible | for what happened. 
Of course Louquier’s own temperament 
counts largely; other men might have 
been affected differently. Louquier, 
crossed in love, was a very special hu- 
man formula. 

Louquier was cursed with a small 
patrimony that made it entirely unnec- 
essary for him to work, so long as his 
tastes remained simple. The lady apart, 
he had no ambitions; he was, | regret to 
say, the sort of obsolescent fool who 
thinks that it is more lov ely to be than 
to do, and that your most serious task 
in life is to adorn and beautify your 
personality. If he had been up to it, he 
would have been a first-class dilettante. 
He would have loved rejecting (like 
Walter Pater) exquisite cinerarias of the 
wrong color, or leaving a concert-hall 
because Beethoven was too vulgarly 
romantic. But he could never have done 
either, for the simple reason that his 
good, garish taste would never have 
given him the tip. His way did not lie 
through Art. He was too easily pleased. 
He loved Beauty even when it was 
merely pretty. No, his way did not lie 
through Art. 

Louquier knew something of all this 
and wisely did not try for instincts that 
he did not possess. But he had his own 
way of being a highbrow. He could first 
isolate and then appreciate an emotion 
or a sensation—either in himself or in 
others. He loved the quiet dramas that 





take place within an individual nature; 
he could scent psychologic moments 
from afar. The twist of a mouth or the 
lift of an eyebrow meant to him unut- 
terable things. He would carry home 
with him a gesture, a phrase, a twitch 
of the mask, and before his comfortable 
fire sit as in a parquet-box watching a 
gorgeous third act of his own creation. 
It should be said here that Louquier 
was usually nght about his third acts 
and seldom mistook a curtain-raiser for 
a play. He had a flair. He rejected, at 
sight, the kind of human being to whom 
no spiritual adventures come; and could 
recognize hysterical imitation a mile 
away. . He despised emotion for emo- 
tion’s sake. It might be as slight as you 
liked, out it must be the real thing. He 
was perfectly sincere in his own amorous 
misadventure; he suffered as naively as 
a boy of eighteen. His heart was ver- 
itably broken, and when he withdrew 
from the world it was to nurse a real 
wound. 

Louquier had brown eyes, brown hair, 
brown skin, the lean figure that best 
sorts with that general brownness and 
half presupposes an eye-glass. He did 
not, however, wear an eye-glass; and he 
had large, white, tombstone teeth—not 
the teeth of his type. He was a good 
fellow, and popular with men. You 
see, he never told any one about his 
passion for other people’s crises; he kept 
it very shyly and decently to himself. 
Moreover, no one ever brought first-aid 
to the emotionally injured more prompt- 
ly than Louquier, so people told him 
things. Yet as he had no business, and 
had wandered a good deal (in the most 
conventional ways), he had no fixed circle 
of friends. At any given moment, in 
any given place, he was apt to be rather 
solitary. 

That is enough about Louquier’s per- 
sonality. If you can’t-“get” him, I can 
hardly give him to you. 

Louquier withdrew, as I say, into 
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himself—retreated to a house that, by 
accident of a cousin’s investment, now, 
the cousin being dead, belonged to him. 
He had hitherto rented it, for the few 
years that he had owned it; but the 
lease had expired, and it struck Louquier 
that he had never lived in a house of his 
own. That in itself might give him a 
sensation —a conventional one, but 
worth experiencing. As he couldn't 
marry and had no religion, perhaps it 
was as near as he would ever come to 
feeling like a pillar of society. It was 
really that sense of the curious value of 
living under one’s own vine and fig-tree 
which drew him. His natural instinct 
would have been to retire to mountain 
fastnesses, or discover some Ravens- 
woodish ruin in which to shiver. You 
can see that he was very hard hit, and 
that he was not a subtle person. 

The villa was at least remote from 
the scene of his discomfiture. It was a 
smallish, comfortable, rather ugly man- 
sion on the bank of the Assiniboine, one 
of the older houses on Wellington 
Crescent, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Girdled 
by a high wall, its best rooms arranged 
at the back, facing the river, to which its 
tangled garden sloped negligently down, 
“Whitewood” had a wholly English 
flavor of privacy and comfort. It was 
at once modest and sturdy; it lived to 
itself, and asked favors of no one—least 
of all the favor of looking into its neigh- 
bors’ premises. That suited Louquier 
perfectly; he saw at once that a British 
tradition was there to offset the newness 
of Winnipeg. Of course, being officially 
an American, he couldn’t well taste the 
essence of being “Colonial,” but he 
thought he could be secluded and guindé 
and “middle” with the best. It quite 
suited his present temper, and he estab- 
lished himself. Good servants sprang 
miraculously into being on the spot— 
probably because he was a beclisdes: 
Ihe Assiniboine was a noble stream; 
the wall round his garden was very high; 
it was delightfully incongruous of him 
to be there at all; he was pleased with 
himself for having had the courage to 
come. He felt more steeped in foreign- 
ness than if he had done something more 
exotic. He saw no one, except for neces- 
sary business. He did not wish to force 
the note. He rather liked subjecting 


his dramatic sense to local color. Still, 
he never forgot the girl, for he had been 
very hard hit. At this stage of Lou- 
quier’s life he even shrank a little from 
encountering a woman. 

Then—it was hard to say just when, 
for his experience was very gradual—he 
began to be uncomfortable; he could 
not precisely say how or why. He had 
mapped out for himself a course of read- 
ing that included some notorious modern 
Frenchmen. (This was all before the 
war.) He hoped, I fancy, to get a sen- 
sation out of reading Huysmans on the 
banks of the Assiniboine. Certainly any 
effect that Huysmans and Catulle 
Mendeés could succeed in producing, in 
Winnipeg, would be a real effect, not 
meretriciously aided. The long evenings 
were a good time to read. During the 
day, he wandered about out of doors or 
went about the slow business of regen- 
erating the interior of the house. One 
of his concessions had been to buy furni- 
ture in bulk, on the spot; but there 
were still gaps to be filled and rearrang- 
ing to be done. His library was disfig- 
ured by a hideous stained-glass window. 
He was always planning to have it re- 

laced; but in the end he kept it because 
fe thought the Indians would have liked 
it. You can see how unworthily Lou- 
quier amused himself. The fact is that 
he was very tired of it all—‘‘it all” being 
life. He was bored with his own depres- 
sion; but he simply could not bestir him- 
self for an antidote. For a long time he 
felt, peevishly, that it was up to Well- 
ington Crescent to be the antidote. 

The spring came early that year, and, 
as I said, Louquier spent a good deal 
of time out of doors. Once, driven forth 
by this curious mental discomfort which 
had begun in the late winter, he took a 
train to Calgary. He returned almost 
immediately, and while he found that he 
was glad to get back, still, Calgary had 
not done for him what he hoped. Cal- 
gary was nauseous in retrospect without 
making him feel that Winnipeg was 
heaven. The fact is, Winnipeg was no 
place for Louquier. But his discomfort 
was of that peculiar kind which one 
does not run away from. At first it 
showed itself in mere inability to keep 
his mind on his book or on anything else. 
Louquier took a blue-pill and hired a 
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horse to ride. But still he could not, in 
the evenings, keep his mind on anything. 
Then he wondered if the stained-glass 
window were not responsible: he hated 
it so. Even with the curtain drawn 
across it at night, he was conscious of it 
behind his back. The stained glass was 
not a picture, and was a design only by 
courtesy. It looked like what one used 
to see through an old-fashioned kaleido- 
scope; or, rather, it looked like circum- 
stantial evidence of a Junatic’s having 
been turned loose in a kindergarten. 
Yet the weeks went by, and he did not 
replace it. A morbid indolence was 
gaining the secret channels of his soul. 
His mind seemed as complicated an or- 
ganism as the body, and it felt as your 
body feels when you have a bad case of 
grippe—he seemed to have mental hands 
and feet and vital organs, all of which 
ached and were tired. Yet he was still 
perfectly capable of admiring the tech- 
nique of “En Ménage”’—-when he could 
pay attention to it. That was the trou- 
ble: he could not concentrate. Each 
thing refused to hold him and passed 
him on to another. He was a shuttle- 
cock among a thousand battledores. He 
was not consciously averse to any of the 
physical facts of his life, except the 
stained-glass window. Finally he took 
to keeping the curtain drawn across it 
all day; but when the sun struck it, it 
spotted and dashed and figured the pale 
silk curtain. That was dreadful—to 
think that it had power to make over 
something else in its own indecent like- 
ness. Louquier did rouse himself to get 
a heavy drapery of red rep hung over 
it. He felt that life would be becter 
after that; but then the almond-smell 
began. 

Louquier was never able positively to 
account for the odor of bitter almonds 
that beset him in the late spring. It 
had nothing to do with the vegetation 
at “‘Whitewood.” He sniffed every 
flower, shrub, and tree to find out. It 
was not merely in Louquier’s mind, for 
when he went in to town or rode about 
the environs of Winnipeg he escaped it 
utterly. Nor was it the natural efluvium 
of the Assiniboine River. Besides, it was 
noticeable only in the house. He re- 
marked it at first without suspicion, with 
a languid curiosity. He was almost 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 797.—85 
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happy, the one or two days that he spent 
snifing. It gave him something to 
think about, for a few hours; something 
to do for its own sake. When he had 
proved the innocence of nature, he in- 
vestigated the house. He crept down 
into the kitchen one afternoon when 
both the servants were safe elsewhere, 
opened canisters, and peeped into cup- 
boards. He could find no source for the 
odor. The almond-smell surrounded him 
faintly in the kitchen as it did every- 
where else, but there was no sharp in- 
crease of it in any corner to guide him. 
So he eliminated the kitchen from his 
conjectures, but he did not get rid of 
the smell. lt was not unpleasant in 
itself, but it was too constant. To sit 
in the library day after day beside the 
red rep curtain and smell bitter almonds 
was too much—just too much. 
Louquier had, of course, questioned 
the cook in the beginning; but she had 
disavowed completely all culinary use of 
almonds. At last, however—he had 
sniffed all the furniture by this time, and 
he was convinced that no upholstery ot 
varnish was responsible—he decided to 
get rid of the cook. The odor had not 
been there when he settled.in the villa, 
and that he did not carry the scent upon 
himself was proved by the fact that only 
in his own house were his nostrils op- 
pressed by it. Of course he had sniffed 
through his whole wardrobe. It might 
be that his cook was an almond-carrier, 
as some people are typhoid-carriers. 
Getting rid of her meant getting rid also 
of his capable man-servant, for the two 
were united in the bonds of matrimony. 
It was a great nuisance, for they served 
him well; but in the end he did it. 
Louquier could not bring himself to put 
to the woman a straight question as to 
whether any of her toilet accessories 
were almond-scented. He had attested 
the fact of the pervasive odor and shown 
that he objected to it; if she used 
almond soap or anything of the kind, it 
was up to her, on that hint, to change 
her cosmetic habit. But there was no 
sign of her making any such concession 
to his prejudices. He shrank from active 
discussion of so personal a matter. He 
had given hints enough, and his hints 
were disregarded. Either the woman 
wasn’t responsible, or, being responsible, 
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she chose not to reform. There was only 
one way out: he sacked them both. 
The almond episode had no real se- 
quel, but it had two important results. 
In the first place, the servants were not 
easily replaced. They left their “situa- 
tion,” undoubtedly spreading tales. 
Louquier was probably the victim of a 
servile boycott. At all events, he could 
not find their equivalents, and he had no 
friend among the Winnipeg ladies to 
turn to for counsel. It reduced itself to 
his getting on with a charwoman who 
came to get his breakfast and departed 
after cooking him an early and unspeak- 
ably English dinner. An old Scotchman 
pottered about the garden for a few 
hours each day. This domestic discom- 
fort was one result of the almond nui- 
sance. The other was a serious impair- 
ment of Louquier’s nervous condition. 
The mental discomfort became acute. 
That he was not the easy prey of obses- 
sions is shown by the fact that he really 
did, within a week or so after the ser- 
vants’ departure, cease to notice the 
almond-smell. Had he been a nervous 
wreck, it would have been only too easy 
for him to invent the odor for himself; 
and that he did not do. It was really 
gone, and his nostrils bore unimpeach- 
able witness to the fact. I do not offer 
Louquier’s refusal to shut up the villa 
and leave Winnipeg as an evidence of 
sanity. To leave would have been the 
most sensible thing he could do. But 
there his mortal indolence came in. He 
could go about sniffing, but he could 
not go about packing. He simply stuck 
on, the worse for wear. Louquier also, 
of course, had the universal male illu- 
sion: namely, that he was a practical 
person. It was much more sensible to 
stay on a few months more and rent, if 
he could, in the autumn; no one would 
rent in the spring, anyhow; it would 
be a bad advertisement to leave so soon; 
and, besides, he was saving money. 
Everything, you see, combined to keep 
him there. Early in May he heard from 
a kind friend that the lady had an- 
nounced her engagement. That dis- 
posed of any wandering notions he 
might have had of departure. It would 
be to insult his own heart to pretend it 
was a casino when it was really a tomb. 
Meanwhile the mental discomfort grew 


and grew like a secret malady. It is 
only fair to say that Louquier did not 
in the least enjoy his own drama. He 
would have given the world and all to 
be happy. 

By mid-May, Huysmans, Catulle 
Mendés et C* were flung aside. Lou- 
quier simply could not stand literature. 
He took to American fiction, which again 
shows his sanity. The novels disgusted 
him, but for a time they worked; even 
the love-making did not depress him, 
for it was very badly done. But after a 
fortnight the charm failed. He found 
himself idly inverting all the situations 
making the characters (when there were 
any) sardonically and plausibly do 
something quite different. His running 
marginal gloss turned the most ridicu- 
lous and optimistic plots into the most 
logical and depressing horrors. The hero 
ceased, for Louquier, to rescue the hero- 
ine; the heroine walked not unscathed 
through her vicious context; the villains 
flourished like the green bay-tree, refus- 
ing either to reform or to perish. He 
stopped reading our serious contempora- 
ries and took to the humorists. But he 
soon found that one cannot laugh indefi- 
nitely alone. 

By June Louquier was really in a bad 
way. If he had not tried to be sensible, 
he would have done much better; but he 
was busy adorning his personality with 
an iron will. At that stage of the game 
an iron will was about as useful to him 
as the red curtain over the stained- 
glass window. He ought, in the inter- 
ests of health and happiness, to have 
wobbled a little; to have seized on Fal- 
stafhan wisdom and run away. His 
brown face was growing white with his 
effort. But Louquier was perfectly sin- 
cere in not seeing it that way. Remem- 
ber, too, that his chosen diversion was 


‘ failing him. A recluse on the banks of 


the Assiniboine, he had no third acts to 
divine. His flair, disused, became tem- 
orarily lost to him, and he found the 
Wisainen streets barren of drama. He 
could not even reconstruct the tragedy 
of his own charwoman, though obviously 
every charwoman must have had one. 
The Scotch gardener was as impene- 
trable as a Scotch mist. Louquier gave 
up riding; he gave up his blue-pills; he 
stuck to his own vine and upas-tree. If 
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he had not always expected to leave 
Winnipeg in the autumn, I think he 
would have gone under. But he did not 
—quite. 

By June Louquier was afraid. Up to 
that time he had not experienced fear; 
his condition had stopped at acute dis- 
comfort. It was very like a bodily ail- 
ment, not serious, for which people try 
home remedies. The home remedies 
had not worked, but he was not going to 
a specialist for a malady that seemed to 
attack him in one spot as much as, and 
no more than, in another. He would, 
you might say, hardly know whether to 
choose an aurist or an orthopedist. His 
broken heart, his indolence, and _ his 
iron will combined to keep him passive; 
and he called it being sensible. Thanks 
to the girl, flavor had gone out of life 
like the taste out of honey; it was a 
thick, insipid glue. It was wearing; it 
was disagreeable; but it could be borne, 
since other men had borne it. Then, as 
I say, fear came. 

Louquier was sitting alone in his 
library—the time was June—trying to 
read. The charwoman had left a few 
hours since; the gardener, of course, long 
before that. Quite suddenly he realized 
that he had a new fact to reckon with. 
He laid his book down very softly on the 
table, rose, by the aid of his iron will, 
from his chair, and walked slowly across 
to the corner of the room between the 
fireplace and the built-in book-shelves. 
A light chair that stood in his way he 
moved, first passing his hand across its 
satin seat. Then he took his stand in the 
exact corner of the room, facing out- 
ward, arms truculently folded. He stood 
there for about five minutes, his eyes 
glancing hither and yon. ‘Then he 
walked back, lugged his easy-chair over 
by the fireplace and set it with its back 
to the wall. Before leaving it, he passed 
his hand carefully down the wall behind 
it. Then he moved the table, with the 
lamp, over beside the arm-chair. Thus 
the chair was hemmed in between the 
square table on one side and the jutting 
chimney-breast on the other. Behind 
it was a windowless wall. Louquier then 
sat down and took up his book again. 
He knew as well as if he had seen it with 
his eyes or heard it with his ears, where 
the thing was that disturbed him, but 
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he refused to treat it as anything more 
than a manifestation of impudence. He 
trusted that by putting it, as it were, in 
its place, he could teach it manners— 
perhaps discourage it finally. The pres- 
ence was perceptible to no sense; it 
flowed from spot to spot as quietly as 
air; but Louquier knew at any given 
moment where it was. He knew, too, 
whether it faced him or turned away; 
and he was more comfortable when it 
turned away. He kept his eyes on his 
book; he turned over pages; he even 
lighted and smoked a cigarette. He 
put up a brave front to the beastly thing. 
All the same, he knew that if it did not 
go away he should have to sit there all 
night. He was not going to turn his 
back to it, to pass through the door; 
and he would not, positively would not 
(here was the iron will), back out of the 
room. Besides, if the thing followed him 
up-stairs, it would be worse. He could 
not switch on the up-stairs lights from 
below. It was very curious, how much 
he seemed to know about the thing—its 
size, for example, and the measure of its 
gait as it moved. He had even a vague 
impression of its shape, though his eye 
could not detect the faintest alteration 
in the look of the spot where it so defi- 
nitely stood. He had as yet no means of 
knowing whether it was malevolent or 
not, but he loathed it. Occasionally he 
looked up from his book, oriented the 
presence, and looked directly at it with 
bored and scornful eyes. That was all 
he could do—get up again he would not. 
Nor would he speak to it. He had 
curious conviction that that way lay 
madness. No; he would meet it on its 
own ground. It moved, and he might 
move; it directed itself in some un- 
namable way toward him, and he would 
stare at it insolently; it occupied its 
place, and he would defiantly occupy his 
own. But he would not speak; he would 
not probe the laws of its being further 
than itself announced them. The 
merest visual sign would have been an 
immense relief to him—a devil with 
cloven hoof, a ghost draped in white, 
would have been child’s play. Then he 
could have trusted his eye or his ear; 
as it was, he had to depend wholly on 
this nameless sense which placed his 
enemy for him. That nameless sense 
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must not get blunted. He must keep 
very wide awake lest his enemy steal a 
march on him. Above all, he must not 
pretend to be unaware, and at the same 
time must pretend not to be frightened. 
How much intelligence the thing had, of 
course he did not know. It might be 
laughing at his bluff, but at least he 
would keep it up. He hoped he should 
not grow sleepy. He had long since 
given up coffee and other stimulants. 
Louquier had become a man for whom 
there is absolutely no sense in keeping 
awake. 

After an hour, during which Louquier 
turned over just forty pages—he kept 
careful track of his intervals—the thing 
departed by the door open into the hall. 
Louquier felt it go. He had a very 
pretty problem to face then: whether to 
follow it or not. If he did not, it meant 
sitting all night in his library—a great 
nuisance and a craven act. It would 
prove to the thing that he was afraid of 
it, and that would be exceedingly un- 
fortunate. He ought, of course, to pre- 
tend that he was tired and wanted to 
go to bed—and to go. On the other 
hand, it was going to be a difficult busi- 
ness to blow out the lamp, walk into a 
dark hall, and mount the dark stairs to 
his bedroom. True, he could not see 
the thing, even in the lighted room; but 
he doubted if, in the dark, he could place 
it at all. It could be lived with only if 
it could be placed—delimited, as it were. 
He would not answer for his perfect con- 
duct if the thing turned out to be lurk- 
ing in the hall. He had no clue whatever 
to the intelligence of this besetting pres- 
ence; but he felt, somehow, that it 
gauged him by the visual signs he gave. 
It might, if he stayed there, know that 
he was afraid of it; still, it might not be 
clevér enough to make that inference. 
Whereas if he rushed out into the dark- 
ness, he could not answer for what he 
should do—something, very likely, that 
would show beyond question how terri- 
fied he was. He might even blunder into 
the thing itself, in the dark. He was by 
no means sure that it was perceptible 
even to the touch, yet he dreaded the 
thought of such an impact as though it 
had been certain death. There was 
nothing for him to do but stay—though, 
for all he knew, the thing might already 


have wandered out into the night. He 
would not even get up and shut the door. 
How did he know whether doors were 
an obstacle to it? And if it should elect 
to come back, through the closed door, 
he would be more mocked than ever 
to say nothing of the sense he would 
have of being shut in with it, without 
redress. No, there was nothing for it 
but for him to stay—and to fend off 
sleep somehow. If he should drowse and 
it should return, he would be left to its 
unclean mercy. Louquier was angry. 
First, the girl; then the stained-glass 
and the bitter almonds; then the recog- 
nized but unadmitted stupidity of his 
whole Winnipeg idea; the acute discom- 
fort—and now this. 

Louquier got through the night with- 
out mischance. Toward dawn he grew 
so sleepy that nothing but sleep seemed 
to matter; his stupor blunted all his 
nerves. He fell asleep in his chair, in- 
deed, and woke up with the streaming 
light of morning. The room was clear 
and free; you would never have guessed 
that anything save the commonplace 
had inhabited it. Naturally, Louquier 
took the line of wondering’if he had not 
eaten something that oppressed him; 
though why boiled lettuce should intro- 
duce you to the supernatural—! The 
memory was vivid, however, and he saw 
a man about installing electric switches 
below - stairs — one inside the library 
door, and one in the hall outside. The 
business took a day or two, and until 
it was done Louquier went straight from 
his dining-room to his bedroom, locked 
the door, and read there. He did not 
sleep very well on these nights. For one 
thing, he was acutely ashamed of being 
up-stairs behind a locked door; for an- 
other, he had a very definite conception 
—though he had no _ corroborative 
“sense” of it—of the thing’s ranging 
abeut below in unholy and unlawful 
occupation of his, Louquier’s, premises. 
No man really likes to pull the bed- 
clothes over his head while the burglar 
is frankly stealing the plate below, even 
though he may wisely choose to do so; 
and that is precisely what it seemed to 
Louquier that he was doing. Still he 
was not going, for any consideration of 
mere dignity, to risk another encounter 
until he had guarded his exit with elec- 
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OCCASIONALLY HE LOOKED UP FROM HIS BOOK WITH BORED 
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tricity. With the lights properly in- 
stalled, electric switches marking his 

natural line of progress from after-dinner 
coffee to bed, he returned to his habit 
of spending the evening in the library. 
The fact that there was nothing he really 
wanted to read—ergo, no joy to be had 
in sitting there, anyhow—tipped all his 
plans and precautions with irony. Still, 
a man has to assume that his routine 
whatever it may be—has an unimpeach- 
able reason for being, or he has given 
up the game completely. Louquier was 
not ready to destroy his convention and 
let life depart. 

The next fortnight, to Louquier, was a 
long, cumulative agony. There would 
be no point in making a diary of i 
given the initial facts, psychic and phys- 
ical, which I have tried to make clear, 
one has only to let logic deal with the 
situation. Each day became, in its turn, 
a new irritation as well as a fresh irritant. 
Night after night he faced the thing in 
his library. Its hours of appearing and 
disappearing differed slightly, from even+ 
ing to evening; it chose, apparently, 
not to work like an automaton or a 
mechanism, but to create to the end its 
impression of individuality, of volition. 
It kept its appointment irregularly, as 
though it had other engagements; but 
it always kept it. 

Of course, in the long, irrelevant, sun- 
lit hours, he balanced in his mind the 
possibilities of the thing’s getting at his 
sanity. But he took his sanity objec- 
tively, too. If his body was the citadel 
that must not crumble, his healthy mind 
was the garrison within that must, if 
possible, live on, and live on without 
surrendering. He did not want to crawl 
out by any subterranean passage, and 
then make a hopeless running fight of it. 
Not he! He stood on his nghts; but 
he stood even more, soldier-fashion, on 
his counted ammunition and the state 
of his supplies. You could not truthfully 
say, however, that the wall was un- 
breached. There were some nasty little 
breaks in it here and there—as if the 
girl, the stained-glass, and the almond- 
smell, the unaccountable discomfort of 
all the months, had been spies doing 
effective work within while awaiting the 
real coup. Louquier was not, nervously, 
all that he might have been. Already, 
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after a fortnight, he felt less able to 
combat the thing. If it had appeared 
irregularly, so that Louquier could have 
held it, to any extent, dependent on 
outside causes—the weather, his diges- 
tion, anything—it would have been 
easier. But whatever else might come 
or go, and though it chose its precise 
hour to suit itself, it never failed him. 
“Old Faithful,” be gen silently to 
himself once. Sometime between dusk 
and dawn he could be sure of it. In the 
third week of his siege he began def- 
nitely to fear that he could not keep up 
his bluff much longer. He had a horrid 
vision of some surrendering gesture—of 
his speaking to it, or going on his knees 
to it. He loathed it almost more than 
he feared it. It seemed a dishonorable 
enemy for a man to be up against. He 
would not be treated like a soldier and a 
gentleman, if he did surrender. 

Then came a night when Louquier 
walked from dining-room to library, pre- 
ternaturally grave. He felt so sapped 
and shrunken that he wasted no gestures 
in bravado. He let himself walk like a 
tired man—which he was. He put his 
tobacco beside him; he piled up his 
books; he passed his hand over the hol- 
low of the chair before seating himself; 
he shook the lamp a little to see if there 
was oil enough to last out the night, if 
need be. All that was mere ritual—and 
how tired he was of it! If the thing 
would only let up on him for once—give 
him a rest, a chance to revictual himself 
and bury his dead! This inevitable vigi- 
lance was like a cancer, eating daily 
further into his vital tissue. Should he 
never again be able to live carelessly, as 
other men do? In an hour, or two hours, 
or three, he would look up from his book 
and be aware of its entrance; would 
diagnose its actual mood and select his 
mask accordingly; would go through the 
same difficult and wearisome ordeal. 
When its whim was spent, and it took 
leave of him, he would go up-stairs to 
bed. Toward morning he would sleep. 
He had never shut the door against it, 
judging that his state of mind weuld be 
worse if, to his knowledge, it came 
through a closed door. He left the portal 
hospitably open, and it entered like any 
human through the passage provided. 
Good God! how bored he was! 
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He did not have to wait long to-night. 
It came as early as if it had rushed 
straight from dinner. Immediately he 
knew how it placed itself—in a Morris- 
chair opposite him, beside a French 
window that led into the garden. There 
was something jaunty and flippant in 
its manner. Absurd though it may 
sound to speak of the thing’s manner, it 
is quite within the facts as Louquier’s 
mind registered them. He was aware, 
as I have said, of its gait; some stir of 
the displaced air where it moved in- 
formed him. He perceived, though by 
none of the five senses, mass and co- 
herence in this creature, just as some 
hitherto useless convolution of his brain 
registered its temper. It breathed 
humor to him to-night in some exact, 
unnamable way. Louquier leaned his 
head back and waited. Perhaps it would 
go early; perhaps it had merely looked 
in to remind him, and would presently 
be off, having other Stygian fish to fry. 
He hoped so, for he was very tired. H 
even felt drowsiness coming on before 
its time, and Louquier had no spur to 
rick him awake. None but fear; and 
its sharp edge was blunted with much 
roweling of his own flesh. He closed 
his eyes occasionally for an instant, as 
one does to push sleep out with the firm, 
sudden gesture of opening the eyelids. 
And at last, in one of those lightning- 
brief intervals, the thing moved toward 
him. The event was all too quick for 
Louquier to think, to diagnose afresh 
its mood. He knew only, as he had never 
known before, that he must have done 
with it. He had reached the point known 
to all of us—though, thank Heaven, in 
other contexts—when ennui becomes a 
passion like hatred or blood-lust, when 
weariness turns from a sigh to a shriek. 
And with that sense he knew that the 
enemy was at last in the citadel. His 
sanity was threatened. He dared wait 
longer for its moment. Louquier 
caught up a light chair that stood near 
and brought it heavily down on the 
spot where the thing stood. The slim 
pair rocked on its broken legs, and sank 
down in a mass of splinters. For the 
first time Louquier turned his back on 
the presence and fled from the room. 
He did not care; he was not afraid any 
more as he rushed up the stairs; he was 


only passionately excited and conscious 
of relief at having at last acted, in how- 
ever mad a way. All his sanity had 
gone into the blow; it was Louquier’s 
protest, the protest of the whole of him, 
of the integral man, against the sly and 
foul attack on his integrity. That was 
what the thing had desired—to resolve 
his integrity, to riddle his ego, and shred 
up his very soul; to leave him incapable 
of saying “I” with conviction. It had 
wanted to disintegrate Louquier, to 
smash his singleness into bits, to turn 
him to a loose agglomeration of mental 
dust—so that no man again should be 
able to say, “This is Louquier.” Lou- 
quier knew as well as any of us that you 
do not combat the psychic fact with 
physical weapons, yet the violent ges- 
ture had seemed his only way out. 
Though he could not hope to destroy 
the thing, he could perhaps prove to it 
that he was not a mere puddle of fear. 
Practically, it was as silly as trying to 
stab a ghost; yet it had counted to 
Louquier himself. He had no notion 
that he had hurt the thing, but he had 
shown that his muscles were still at the 
service of his hatreds. Just before he 
rose, he had felt himself going; the very 
marrow of his nature oozing away 
through unguessed channels. By that 
one gesture the faithful flesh had saved 
him. 

Or, at least, so he thought, standing 
in his bedroom, erect and panting, facing 
the door with clenched hands. A trickle 
of blood across one knuckle elated him; 
it showed that he had put forth strength, 
that the chair had really crashed and 

lintered under his hands. Within him, 

ie blood pumped through his heart; 
he felt its healthy, impatient motions 
through his body. Would the thing 
rush up the stairs to avenge itself? He 
did not care. Let it come. It might 
kill him, but not, now, before he had 
made his gesture; not before he had let 
it know how he loathed it, and how 
little it had mesmerized his spirit. He 
could at least die a free man, over- 
matched, but not cowed. For the first 
time in months Louquier felt genial, like 
a man playing an honest part in a world 
of other men. All the last weeks he had 
seemed to himself isolated, shamefully, 
as a criminal is isolated, because he is 
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LOUQUIER’S 


not worthy to associate with others. 
All the things that had happened to him 
had seemed chosen and selected for the 
purpose of showing him that he was 
small game of a very dirty sort. 

Louquier, standing there, triumphant 
over the unreal, with blood on his 
knuckles from a smashed and splintered 
chair, is an absurd figure to the inward 
eye. He was more like a silly and com- 
placent drunken gentleman than a hero 
who has fought with the powers of dark- 
ness. I am aware of that. But Lou- 
quier, to whom, aforetime, a lifted hand 
or a révérence de la cour could seem, for 
reasons, an epic gesture, did not see 
himself in that light. He was conscious 
only that for the first time since he had 
said good-by to the girl, he had expressed 
himself. Hanging the red rep curtain, 
for example, had been the mere pout of 
the esthete. Sacking the cook was a 
weak artificial gesture. But now he 
walked into his dressing-room and 
washed the blood—it was only a drop 
or two—off his knuckle with the beau- 
tiful physical simplicity of a navvy. It 
was an honorable wound; and honorable 
wounds got in the day’s work you stanch 
as quickly as you can. 

Louquier’s sense of the presence had 
never worked, away from it. He did 
not know whether it remained below 
or had departed from his house. It had 
not followed him, and after half an hour 
he realized that it did not mean to leap 
to its revenge. He mused a little, 
strategically. It seemed possible that 
his enemy, insulted by a mere thing of 
flesh, might bide its time—wait for him 
to sleep and then pursue him. He fan- 
cied it very angry; so angry, perhaps, 
that it would not leave his roof before it 
had struck back. Note that Louquier, 
on reafirming his independence, in defy- 
ing his terror, had no sense whatever 
of stepping out from under an obsession. 

‘he thing was not an obsession; it 
was real, and it had been—perhaps still 
was—there. His conception of facts 
had not been false; his attitude to them, 
only, had been wrong. He realized, for 
example, that he must watch until 
morning, for he still did not wish to 
be helpless in sleep before his enemy. 
So far as he knew, the only power that 
could prevail against it was the sov- 
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ereign sun. Still the practical man, he 
made with alert and vivid gestures his 
preparations for the night: drew an easy- 
chair under the light, put on a comfort- 
able dressing-gown, set a pitcher of cold 
water on the table beside him, and 
took up one of the humorists. Tobac- 
co was not forgotten. It was an hour 
or more, though, before he either 
smoked or read; for quite that length of 
time he waited for a sign. The silence 
of night ebbed and flowed around him. 
External sounds —a_ voice, carriage- 
wheels, the stir of an animal in the 
shrubbery—fell across it occasionally; 
but every now and then he would seem 
to reach some central pool of stillness, 
and then that sense in him which per- 
ceived the presence would be strain- 
ingly on its guard. No sign came, how- 
ever—none at all; and after an hour he 
relaxed a little and lighted a pipe. 

The hours that followed were singu- 
larly monotonous. Suspicion, reassur- 
ance, false alarms and quick reactions 
followed one another interminably. Lou- 
quier was perfectly sure that something 
would happen before morning; that his 
enemy, having perfected its plan, would 
mount in search of him. Thence re- 
sulted a curious ignorance of how time 
was passing. He had covered his watch 
with a cushion so as not to hear its 
ticking, for though the straining of that 
sense was not listening, it was more like 
listening than anything else. The dawn, 
when it came, was incredible to him; 
it seemed impossible that the thing 
should not have struck before fleeing, 
though the dim light on the waters of 
the Assiniboine proved to him that he 
was safe. Louquier, still half-dressed, 
threw himself on his bed and slept. 
He dreamed, a chain of dreams, about 
the girl, and woke jaded. 

The disapproving charwoman had set 
out his breakfast in response to his ring 
from above- stairs. Louquier went 
straight to the dining-room and _ ate. 
His first cigarette he took outside in the 
garden; there was time enough, in all 
conscience, to revisit the battle-field. 
To him, among the flower-beds, ap- 
peared the charwoman, twisting her 
apron in red, wet hands. She had found 
the heap of broken wood, and all the 
self-righteousness of her clan was in 
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arms. She had not touched nothing, so 
help her; she had looked in with her 
mop and all, before breakfast, and—she 
had seen what she had seen. She had 
not gone in; she had left things as they 
was for the master to see with his own 
eyes. Louquier, standing on the thresh- 
old of the garden door, his back to the 
light, realized swiftly that there were 
three possibilities—to affect not to be- 
lieve her, to admit that he had done it 
himself, or to say that it was very 
curious and perfectly incomprehensible. 
It does not matter which one he chose, 
for it is plain to see that with charring 
easy come by, to say nothing of plenty 
of places nearer ‘ome, and her with 
three children to leave all day by their- 
selves—it is plain to see that all three 
must inevitably have led to the same 
conclusion. Either she had been called 
a liar, or Louquier drank, or he couldn’t 
keep other people from playing the 
monkey with his property. The char- 
woman, of course, gave notice, to take 
effect after dinner that evening. Lou- 
quier thought for a moment of asking 
the gardener if he could cook; but what- 
ever the gardener could have cooked, 
Louquier knew certainly he could not 
have eaten. Nor would he for the 
twentieth time consult an employment 
agency in vain. It was a dog’s life, and 
he wouldn’t live it. He would go to a 
hotel. 

You are not to think that Louquier 
intended even then to run away. He 
formed, during the day, a somewhat 
complicated plan. Mingled with the 
relief of his decision to sleep and eat 
elsewhere—the charwoman, showing a 
proper pride to the last, burned every- 
thing she cooked for him that day—was 
the annoyance of realizing that he must 
also stick by. He must not really leave 
the house; he must spend much of his 
day there. Also—and this was most 
important of all—he must be at his 
post during the long evening. If the 
thing returned, it must find him on 
the spot. His relation to it had become 
to Louquier the most important present 
fact of life, the fact he could least 
ignore. If it did not come—well, after, 
say, three nights, he might honorably 
assume that it did not intend to return. 
Then he could shut up the villa and 


leave Winnipeg, if he liked. The prac- 
tical man could no longer insist that he 
was saving money by living in his own 
house if he was sleeping and eating at 
aninn. He could tell the agent that he 
found it hard to get satisfactory ser- 
vants; that wouldn’t give the house a 
black eye. The practical man, absolved 
and justified, could go anywhere he 
liked, having done, in perfect dignity, 
with his Winnipeg adventure. You may 
infer from all this that Louquier was a 
different man after dealing, in however 
absurd a way, with his enemy. But he 
was not precisely different; he had mere- 
ly, as it were, rearranged the furniture; 
a number of things had gone into the 
attic. His mind was in no sense a new 
house, or even a refurnished one. To 
prove this, I have only to tell you that 
Louquier felt his enemy, if anything, 
more actual, more dangerous, than dur- 
ing the long vigil in his bedroom the 
night before. It had not perished. Was 
a mock-Sheraton chair ever known to 
destroy an elemental being? The fact 
that it had delayed its revenge seemed 
to Louquier significant and appalling, 
and reinforced his conception of it as a 
creature of complicated intelligence. It 
was not a mere evil impulse, to spend 
itself in windy, ungoverned ways. It 
could control itself, hold off, plan 

achieve, probably. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Louquier looked forward to 
the evening as being very probably fatal 
to him. If his will had not already 
been made, he would, | fancy, have 
made it that day. You are to realize that 
Louquier did not feel himself strong; he 
only felt himself decent. He had hit 
back and proved himself normal. What 
gesture he should find to meet it with 
again, he did not know—perhaps none. 
For that matter, it might bring seven 
other devils with it when it came again. 
Louquier was very tired, and his domes- 
tic arrangements and disarrangements 
did not make him less so. At the end 
of the afternoon he flung himself down 
in his hotel bedroom and slept, waking 
only in time for a late and hasty dinner. 
He dressed for dinner, too, which cut 
his margin down. As he got into a cab 
and gave his own address to the driver, 
he had all the sense of being late for an 
important engagement. He distinctly 
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wanted to be first on the ground. Be- 
sides, he had to light up the house and 
fling open the windows—to say nothing 
of arranging the library, as usual, for 
the encounter. 

First on the ground he was. He had 
plenty of time to make his preparations 
the last detail. He was more tired 
than he remembered having been at all; 
but he had taken coffee and did* not 
fear sleep. He thought with irritation of 
the tourist crowd he had left in the hotel 
~—a mob with suit-cases, ready to go on 
to Banff and Lake Louise. They had 
been very irrelevant to his own situa- 
tion—or was he merely irrelevant to 
theirs? Sitting in his library, he recalled 
their fantastic hats and voices. Suppose 
he had kidnapped one or two of them, 
and chucked them into his library there 
above the Assiniboine! He felt injured; 
he almost wished he could have. 

The evening lengthened; and still 
Louquier sat there, back against the 
wall, flimsily barricaded as usual. The 
thing was late, very late. Ten o'clock, 
and still it had not come. He read 
little, or pretended to, then at last lit 
a cigarette. And as if the striking of 
the match had been a signal, his enemy 
entered. Louquier’s heart sank; he 
knew then that all day, beneath his 
certainty, he had nursed a frail hope 
that it would not return; that it had 
had enough of him. Just as always, his 
sense placed it for him, showed him 
where it moved and how it felt. It 
moved haltingly, jerking from corner to 
corner, as if the anger in his famous 
gesture had maimed it. But it did not 
sit dowa. It moved about the room in 
odd curves and tangents, limping ever a 
little nearer to Louquier. Louquier 
could not stir; he could not even, this 
time, rise. Never had the thing so 
concentrated its emotion on him; it 
focused him as with straight glances 
from its invisible eyes. He had not 
dreamed that he, that any man, could 
be hated like that. The thing was hate, 
as God is love. It came swerving 
toward him like a drunken doom. Lou- 
quier sat braced in his chair, his right 
hand, with the lighted cigarette, shaking. 
There was no redress for this; the thing 
had stripped itself of manner and of all 
hypocrisy. It was coming; it was on 
Vout, CXXXIII.—No. 797.—86 
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him. Intenser than a physical touch, 
it covered him, pushing him back against 
the cushions until the chair strained and 
creaked. His head bent backward over 
the rim of the chair—his neck felt like 
to break. Had it been human, its breath 
would have suffocated him, so close was 
its invisible countenance to his. He 
could not move his legs or feet, or his 
left arm, but his right elbow, pushed out 
across the wideish arm of the chair, had 
a little margin still. He drove his elbow 
out farther, then strained up a tense 
forearm and dug the lighted Cigarette 
into the air directly in front of his own 
face. So complete was his consciousness 
of this terrible imponderable thing that 
he expected it to feel pain. He held 
the cigarette there implacably, not 
three inches from his own nose. In 
about ten seconds the lighted end went 
out. Yet he held it there, as if the dead 
cigarette could still brand his enemy. 
Slowly, very slowly, he got the sense of the 
thing’s slipping from him, of its weakly 
pulling away. It seemed to withdraw, a 
loose and diminished being, out into the 
room. He could lift his head again; he 
could lean forward, could. stir his legs 
and feet. It was still there, but its 
hatred seemed weaker, like the hatred of 
a sick man. Louquier’s eyes never left 
it, but he threw away the cigarette 
stub and reached out to the box at his 
left for another, which he lighted and 
began to smoke. His neck ached shock- 
ingly, and he was limp from the pressure 
of his antagonist—that curious, weight- 
less pressure on his body, as of air on 
the lungs. As he smoked, he watched it. 
It drew farther and farther away, pro- 
ceeding now with indecision, different 
indeed from the angry lurches by which 
it had approached him. It seemed 
vaguer, weaker, almost helpless. For 
an instant it seemed to Louquier that 
the thing was groping for the door and 
could not find it—as if he had blinded 
it. Then it disappeared utterly, flowing 
aimlessly, feebly, across the threshold. 
He was aware of it to the last—knowing 
even the moment of its crossing the 
threshold and the instant when there 
was no vestige left of it. 

For a half-hour Louquier sat on in his 
library, smoking, but not pretending to 
read. The thing would not come back 
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that night, he knew; it had gone with all 
the gestures of defeat. He left the house 
then, though he took the precaution of 
leaving the light in the hall to burn on 
until daylight. He wanted no ambushes. 
Walking through the garden to the 
street was perhaps the worst moment 
Louquier had ever had, for the night was 
at his back. Safe in his bed at the 
hotel, he fell instantly asleep, and did 
not wake until the sun was high. 
Louquier had been tired many times 
in Winnipeg—during the last month 
almost continuously so. But his weari- 
ness on this day was such a weariness of 
the body as he had not hitherto known. 
He felt sick, as if he had drunk deep the 
night before; he had all the sensations 
of recovering from orgy. His face in the 
mirror frightened him. Positively, it 
was a marvel that he had stood out 
against his enemy as he had. He had a 
desperate desire to send the keys to 
his agent and to fling himself into a 
train; but after a day of conflict, during 
which all his food tasted fever-soaked, 
and his feet seemed cunningly wrapped 
in lead, he decided that he must go back 
once more to Wellington Crescent. Af- 
ter that, he would be free. Louquier’s 
ardor had ebbed; the magnificent phys- 
ical rage that had enabled him to smash 
the chair down upon his enemy, and 
then rush past it up the stairs, even 
the tense and quiet determination with 
which he had pushed the lighted ciga- 
rette into its face, were gone. He 
was very clear as to what had happened. 
The thing had nearly had him; his 
mind was just on the point of surrender- 
ing before its advance, and the stupid, 
loyal flesh had stepped in and saved him. 
Twice his arm had been lifted, by no 
conscious volition of his own, when his 
brain had accepted defeat. What he had 
feared the first time was madness; the 
second time he had feared only death. 
Still, even from that lesser catastrophe 
it was his body that had defended him, 
and with no orders from him. The 
body had done enough; he ought to 
give it rest, let its noble instincts relax 
and recuperate. Suppose he went again: 
would it not be too much to ask of the 
taxed flesh? He had no reason to sup- 
pose that if he spent another evening 
in his unloved library, anything what- 
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ever would “happen.” He fancied the 
thing was tired of the game. Yet he 
could not promise that; and he knew 
that, should it reappear, he could not 
combat it with mind alone. Never, for 
example, could he focus his weary emo- 
tions sufficiently to meet its hatred with 
like hatred—if, indeed, anything human 
could. This thing carried no useless 
baggage; it could give itself entirely to 
its business of hating; and its capacity 
was one of the well-kept secrets of the 
universe. No; if he met it again, he 
would have simply to hope that his 
body would make another effort. He 
had done nothing, really, except regis- 
ter his attitude to the presence; but 


that only his body had been capable of 


doing. He had expressed himself to 
it only in two wild, instinctive gestures. 
Would there be strength enough there 
for another, if another were needed? 
How could he go? 

Yet, in the end, Louquier went. He 
could never have done with the enemy 
until he had passed an evening in his 
library unvisited by it. He longed 
passionately to ask some one to go with 
him. A bell-boy from the hotel would 
do. But he knew such an evening 
would be no test. He ordered a cab to 
come for him at eleven, and told the 
driver not to ring the bell, but to whistle 
outside. When he reached the gate, it 
seemed to him that he could not enter; 
but something—the rusted remnant of 
his iron will, perhaps—carried him in. 
In his pocket he had a loaded pistol—a 
quaint notion, which none the less gave 
him some comfort. Completely un- 
corporeal as the thing was, it seemed to 
understand his motions. He could not 
speak to it; his silent spirit could not 
communicate with its silence; he could 
make it know what he felt about it, 
apparently, only by the gestures of some 
low fellow in a rage. Oh, it was a vulgar 
beast! 

Pistol cocked in his hand, Louquier 
sat through his first half-hour, waiting. 
There was no sign of its approach. Then, 
little by little, he became aware that it 
was not going to come. So slowly did 
this assurance gain on him that he knew 
it only as a deepening peace, gradual as 
the long Northern twilight. The room 
was splendidly empty of the presence— 
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empty of it to all eternity. He could 
fling his keys at the agent, and take a 

train to-morrow. He had the Phar arf 
sense of having crossed something; of 
being on the other side of a gulf; of 
having emerged from a region of horror 
and having left a big neutral space 
between it and him. It even came over 
him as he sat there, healthily lulled, that 
he had, without knowing it, experienced 
a third act of his own. Louquier’s 
enemy was at last, for him, behind foot- 
lights. He had got his grip, and could 
now deal with the episode as drama. 
It “composed” for him: clear proof that 
he was blessedly outside it; and that he 
was again (as it had intended he never 
should be) Louquier. His weariness be- 
came pleasant, turned to a velvet drowsi- 
ness. Not once, sinee the girl had re- 
jected him, had he known such peace. 
He could almost, with half-shut eyes, 
envisage a future—a happy future that 
he could build with patience and delight. 
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Louquier drowsed, sunk in his chair. 
He knew now that it would not come, 
and he felt safe as a child in its cradle. 
He was too dog- tired to mind the dis- 
comfort of his position. Presently he slept 
profoundly, his head on his curled arm. 

The cabman’s whistle sounded in the 
late evening, and Louquier came up 
through layers of sleep to greet it. In 
that waking instant before the pattern 
of life is wholly clear, he jumped, star- 
tled. His cramped, unconscious fingers 
closed tight on the trigger of the pistol, 
and he fired, as neatly as if he had meant 
to. Louquier was even spared the 
knowledge of what he had done, for the 
bullet, knowing what it was made for 
and knowing nothing else, went straight. 
For he had won his moral victory; 
and there was nothing left his baffled 
enemy but to stoop to physical accident. 
At last the impatient cabman’s ring 
pealed through the house, but no one 
answered it. 
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E may not know how fared your soul before 


Occasion came to 


try it by this test. 


Perchance, it used on lofty wings to soar; 
Again, it may have dwelt in lowly nest. 


We do not know if bygone knightly strain 


Impelled you then, 


or blood of humble clod 


Defied the dread adventure to attain 
The cross of honor or the peace of God. 


We see but this, that when the moment came 
You raised on high, then drained,the solemn cup— 
The grail of death; that, touched by valor’s flame, 


The kindled spirit burned the body up. 
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yp isagy WAND pepper and salt! 
~ Shy: pepper and sa-a-a-It!” 
a [his is a very undig- 
iA nified way to begin an 
“| article on Virginia. And 
ce FE ba es in spite of the nature of 
EAN AS the demand, unseason- 
able for early morning. It was W—— 
ordering our lunch who thus awak- 
ened me at Covington, pepper and salt 
being an afterthought, and called through 
the transom as the waiter made his way 
down the hall. Possibly it was to hu- 
miliate me that the burden of the com- 
missary was assumed by him. 

It was to be another day among the 
mountains, and the hard-boiled-egg in- 
dustry heavily taxed before we 
started. It made a delay, which pleased 
me greatly, as my three sandwiches had 
been ready far in advance. There was 
a great deal of running up and down 
stairs and opening of doors, one young 
man at the Hotel Collins gladly speeding 
my departure. I walked into his room 
three times in twenty minutes, varying 
my third apology by an attack upon 
him for not locking his door. And while 
he made no reply, he was evidently ter- 
rified, for | heard him barricading the 
entrance with a table, probably lacking 
a lock and a key. 

I breathed more freely when we were 
in the fields again, running along a mild 
river with tracks of wagon-wheels 
branching off the highw ay and inviting 
us dewn to the water’s edge, as much 
as to say, “Aw, come on in,” like dear 
Skinny on the funny page. At one entic- 
ing little set of ruts we were hailed from 
across the way by an agonized voice cry- 
ing, “Stop! look! listen!” We could not 
believe this to be a railroad-crossing 
come to life, and it was not the place 
for comic opera of some such modern 
name. But we did all three things while 
the blond young man who had hailed 
us came to the edge of the bank opposite. 
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“| had to say something quick,” he 
explained. “I’ve tried making a po- 
lite start, and the machines keep a-hik- 
ing. 

The young man went on quite as 
foolish in his way as I was in mine, and 
greatly endearing himself to me. He 
had forded his car across the stream and 
he had got stuck, for his carbureter was 
low, so that horses had to pull him out. 
And now it wouldn’t go. In the most 
charming and apologetic fashion he be- 
gan to wonder—he took a long breath 
if he waded across to us, and then stood 
up alongside our carbureter, in this man- 
ner measuring the water’s cruel height 
on his trousers with the height of our 
carbureter, and if our carbureter was 
higher than the high-water mark on his 
trousers, would we then ford the stream 
so as to find out why his car didn’t go. 
“Because,” completed the delightful 
youth, “we-all are perfect greenhorns 
about a c’yar.” 

We took a chance and motored over, 
reaching the other side without horses, 
though with a high-water mark of our 
own. Putting the car through its simple 
tests was a forlorn hope speedily aban- 
doned. Like the vehicles of the gipsies, 
the magneto was undoubtedly wet, and 
there was little to do beyond wheeling 
the car about where the kindly sun 
would dry it out in time. 

As soon as we turned to the right 
after Longdale Furnace we began the 
six-mile ascent of North Mountain. We 
approached it with a good deal of curi- 
osity, for we had been variously advised 
as to this climb over the highest and 
the steepest of the Virginia mountains. 
In garages, where talk is limited to the 
feats of the motor-car, preferably the 
car of the talker, there was such diverse 
information that one would have to 
make the ascent if only to find out for 
himself. We were told that the road 
was perfect—there was no road—it was 
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WE DISCOVER 
all mud—no, all stone—a child’s veloci- 
pede could do it—no motor could make 
it—ad libitum, ad infinitum, and all those 
other things. 

Higher and higher we climbed, wind- 
ing back and forth like the Jacets of the 
Alps, and more and more abundantly 
the earth spread itself to our vision. No 
wonder great men are benevolent in 
their view toward mankind. From their 
height they see clearly our little mental 
farms, know the poor ground from the 
rich soil, recognize those who toil un- 
ceasingly and the lazy, pompous ones 
sleeping in a shade which lavish nature 
has unworthily bestowed upon them. 

By afternoon we were inthe far reaches 
of the Shenandoah Valley, sliding away 
from the Appalachian Range and slip- 
ping toward the Blue Ridge. Between 
the two lies Lexington, containing the 
university of Washington and Lee, or 
Washington College, as it was called be- 
fore General Lee was made its president 
after the war. If I do say it, | am some- 
thing of a connoisseur on Lexingtons, but 
I found the Lexington of Virginia more to 
my taste than any of the other towns 
(admitting that I am unfamiliar with 
Lexington Junction, Mo.). To be 
sure, there was a contest between the 
Illustrator and myself over a choice of 
composition. He wanted to do the 
church where Stonewall Jackson taught 
his darkies’ Sunday-school class, and I 
wanted the back of Dr. White’s house. 
| thought it should go down to posterity, 
as the back door is even lovelier than 
the front, like a fine soul in an ugly 
body. 

I do not know Dr. White; all this was 
told me by a student who also said that 
the nagroes (he elegantly pronounced it 
so) were taught by General Jackson. 
The pronouncer of nagro said he lived 
in Greenwich Village of New York City, 
but, when I challenged his accent, ad- 
mitted that he was born in Georgia. 
He conducted us on a little pilgrimage to 
the grave of Robert E. Lee, who rests 
with the Lee family, and as we left the 
town we passed the cemetery w here 
Jackson is buried, his monument rising 
above the others. 

We achieved Natural Bridge with no 
sign of anything when we arrived there 
but an unnatural hotel, charmingly 
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situated, which didn’t take dogs. One 
of the women guests pleaded that he be 
allowed to remain, and upon Toby prom- 
ising that he would not steal the towels 
we were all accommodated. This was 
real country again, the doors of the 
rooms opening directly upon a long 
veranda on the ground floor. I should 
say it was the safest hotel in the world, 
for a large sign in the Illustrator’s room 
read, “‘Fire-escape on back porch.” 
“Lilacks am right nice,” said the 
waiter, as he placed the blossoms on out 
supper-table; and it was all very nice 
indeed until we thought we would take 
one look at the Natural Bridge before 
going to bed. I bounced in on W 
as he and Toby were getting ready to 
view the marvel of nature by moonlight. 
‘It costs a dollar a head to see the 
bridge be natural,” 1 shouted. We de- 
cided to wait until morning. 


We are like all Americans: we grum- 
ble at impositions—and accept them. 
After we had made ready the baggage 
the next morning we swelled the coffers 
of the gentleman who farms Natural 
Bridge and went to view it. I never saw 
such radiance as that May morning! 

I had a very definite picture in my 

mind of Natural Bridge, due to my 
father’s Cousin Laura’s stereopticon 
views with which I was always enter- 
tained in my youth when our family took 
Sunday-night tea with her. These views 
formed my taste for scenery, setting a 
sort of standard. Since then I have 
visited many of the marvels of nature, 
but so excellent were her pictures to 
my child’s mind that I have frequently 
been obliged to say to the mystified 
guide, “Not sO. good as my father’s 
Cousin Laura’s. However, Natural 
Bridge, with its glory of young color, was 
admitted without question as “better 
than my father’s cousin Laura’s,” and 
I suppose if anything is better at thirty- 
seven than it was at seven it is worth 
a dollar. (Note.—I’m older than thirty- 
seven, but I did want to work in a seven 
for the value of the repeated word, and 
I couldn’t say forty-seven, which would 
be too far from the truth.) 

I had hoped to go over the top of the 
bridge as we left for Lynchburg, but we 
never got a snip of it, reaching Glasgow 
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only to get lost in the smallest of all 
hamlets. It was hard to believe that the 
main road over the last of our moun- 
tains could run along a tow-path of a 
disused canal, becoming more remark- 
able as it starts over the mountains. The 
tow-path is abandoned, and, entering a 
farm-yard, the rocky way begins di- 
rectly behind a pigsty. We could not 
believe this, and had no one to ask, as 
all the family had gone to church with 
only the live stock in the front yard eat- 
ing up the peonies. But a weary-looking 
automobile issued from the pass and 
told us to go on but to look out. We 
did “look out,” which was the only way 
to forget a narrow, tortuous road har- 
rowed by gullies that made Toby sea-sick. 

Somehow or other we got over those 
fearful mountains. We even crossed a 
car coming our way, which we had said 
couldn’t be done. There must be a 
special providence for good automobiles 
—one will notice that the dreaded meet- 
ing of a narrow way is generally made at 
a turn where the width is sufficient. 

Once more upon the highway, with 
Lynchburg twenty miles ahead, we found 
the road finely macadamized and heavily 
tolled by armless men. The engine 
was inclined to whiz, but the chassis 
was inclined to sag, although this was 
disputed with cheery optimism by our 
driver. Optimism is like a certain re- 
ligious belief—it cannot mend a bone. 
Nor can it mend a spring whose leaves 
are undoubtedly snapped. “Broken; I 
thought it,” said the Illustrator, as we 
reached the Carroll Hotel in Lynchburg. 

I had the best of it. The clerk at the 
Carroll, hearing we would be delayed, 
offered me a comfortable room to rest 
in, and refused compensation beyond 
the modest price of a Sunday dinner. 

I was in the lobby long enough to 
buy some illustrated postal cards of the 
old houses in the vicinity, but the news- 
dealer said that they had no stock any 
more and his customers of late had 
developed “‘just a natural distaste for 
them.” It may be that a postal card, 
even with an old church on it, no longer 
placates wives left at home. One of the 
very young men in the lobby who I 
didn’t think could have a girl, much 
less be married, went out with W—— 
to send a night-letter to his wife, 





W—— was sending a night-letter also. 
not to his wife or, | hope, to the wife of 
any one else, but——-much more melan- 
choly business—to a motor agency for 
a new spring, Lynchburg contributing 
but a rubber buffer, that we might at 
least limp on over the red roads among 
the green pines to sleep—Somewhere in 
Virginia. 

While I did not tell those of a me- 
chanical turn of mind, I was glad that 
we began “sagging” again before Ap- 
pomattox, as I wanted to spend the 
night there. I wished to go to the 
McLean house, where Grant met Lee. 
But the town itself was discouraging; 
the whites stood on one side of the street 
and the blacks on the other, as though the 
old feud might break out at any mo- 
ment. It was well that we stopped to 
ask more definitely of the McLean house. 
Since I had found a postal card of it at 
Lynchburg, I might have written very 
touchingly of a visit to the old place, 
and of carrying away some jasmine or a 
magnolia blossom. A very respectable 
colored man told me that the house 
had burned down some time ago and 
there was very little to see. 

Regretfully we left Appomattox; not 
that beauty held us, but that we had 
not enjoyed the sensation for which we 
had long been preparing. There was no 
sensation at all except to find a hotel 
before the axle became permanently 
bent. We were now in a country with- 
out sign-posts and with more forks in the 
road than were ever laid on a table. 
In time we came to Pomplin, a village of 
some two hundred odd inhabitants, most 
of them colored people going to church. 

A very promising darky—promising 
to weigh about three hundred when 
she was of age—told us the hotel was the 
“‘grea’ big house on yondah,” which 
was so encouraging that the throttle was 
opened with an idea of sweeping up 
very stylishly to the automobile en- 
trance. In two minutes we were firmly 
in the open country again, all three of 
us with our hearts cleansed of broken 
springs and full of the humor of the 
situation. A perfectly strange gentle- 
man then appeared from nowhere, and, 
stepping on the running-board, offered 
to take us back to the grea’ big house 
which we had missed; but if ever three 
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travelers, “to say nothing of the dog,” 
had arrived inopportunely, we were that 
party. 

The furnishings of the hotel had been 
auctioned off on Saturday and the 
trophies carried away. The new pro- 
prietor had taken possession fifteen min- 
utes before our arrival, and our appear- 
ance had unfortunately been made a 
day before that of the new proprietor’s 
furniture. But the lady who was going 
out and the lady who was going in put 
their heads together, and the result was 
two beds in an empty room with staring, 
unshaded windows for W——— and me, 
and half a bed for the chauffeur in “ Mr. 
Fells’s room.” 

After a while (a long while) we all 
drew around the board—father, mother, 
and daughter of the new régime drinking 
bowls of black coffee with enthusiasm. 

Since the most important event in the 

world to them was the running of their 
first hotel, we talked of nothing else. 
The host had but one regret: he had 
installed an acetylene plant on his farm 
and he must leave it. “ You just turn on 
the gas and there you are,” he told us 
softly and often. “I shall suhtainly 
miss mah acetylene.” While we didn’t 
say so, we wondered how this moving 
into a town of such minute proportions 
could be a gain in any way, and we fear 
there is a tragedy behind the abandon- 
ing of the farm with the gas. But as 
there was only a gentle complacency in 
the eyes of the man, so there was only 
resolution in those of his pietty wife, 
and in the eyes of the daughter a lively 
interest in whatever lay before her. How 
wonderful to be seventeen with all life 
bottled up and waiting for us on a far, 
high shelf! How terrible if we knew at 
seventeen the contents of the bottle! 

We ate at the second breakfast, after 
the day-boarders from the railway had 
gone. There was cold pork, fried eggs, 
hot biscuit, jam, and conversation at 
the next table. The daughters of the 
past and present ménage were compar- 
ing notes on life. They were crisply 
dressed girls, with no country airs about 
them, but almost pathetically naive. 

In confiding their ambitions to each 
other, the departing one admitted that 
hers was to play golf. She didn’t know 
why; she had never seen a golf game or 
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a golf-ball. “Though, of course, I would 
know a golfer by his golf-bag.” It was a 
poor way of recognizing a golf-player, 
but this thought only dipped into my 
mind. Occupying all my cerebral facul- 
ties was the deep admiration for this 
girl bred so far from the dalliance of life 
that she has never heard the click nor 
whir of the soaring ball, yet her manner 
possessed the unostentatious assurance 
of an old civilization. 

I don’t know whether the warm friend 
I made at Farmville was a chauffeur or 
the rich young man of the town. It is 
hard to tell in the South, where they are 
all so well-mannered. This one went with 
me up the street after we had left the 
car with an accommodating smithy to 
see if a certain kind of a map could be 
found. We went into a clothing-store 
to get the map, and the proprietor said 
he would run home and bring his for me 
to look at, but he doubted if I could 
buy one this side of Richmond. As J 
didn’t wish to see a Southern gentleman 
run, but liked very much to hear him 
talk, I persuaded him to remain by 
the ribbon-counter. Here, of all laces 
in the world, I learned that Farmville 
was as historic, Civilly War speaking, as 
any place we could visit, and that right 
over the present show-window was still 
the small cannon-ball which had been 
fired at General Grant. 

This hurried me into the hotel next 
door to be introduced by my strange, 
new friend to the proprietor, Mr. Chick. 
And in that way I found myself soon 
afterward in a large upper room writing 
at a table where Grant had written, 
where he planned his last strategical 
move before he rode on to face Lee at 
Appomattox. So, after all, the sensation 
was mine of which I had been robbed by 
the burning of the McLean house. Mr. 
Chick was sorry that he wasn’t older 
(which was most gallant, even for a 
Virginian), so that he could remember 
Grant. 

The old waiter at dinner could have 
told us more, I am sure, but he was so 
deaf that I feared to rouse the peaceable 
citizens at the little tables by stirring 
up old wounds. I did ask once if he 
remembered Grant, but he replied that 
it was hard to get the chicken-livers, as 
they were used for the gravy, and as 
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some of the citizens snickered I wasn’t 
going to gather any more data if nobody 
buys the book. 

We were among the Southern farms 
all afternoon, and I could not write my 
mother encouragingly of the crops. 
The lovely woods also troubled me, for 
they now carried a sign of “ Posted” on 
the trees as though the forest were a 
bad club member, its remissness exposed 
to the world. 

We asked Henry Hobson about 
“*Posted.”” He was a very old darky driv- 
ing an ox to a cart, and possessing a fund 
of general information; he told us that 
the sign meant “cain’t do no huntin’.” 
His real lack in knowledge was his home 
address. He didn’t know where he lived; 
at least he couldn’t decide when we 
asked for his post-office address that we 
might send him what he admitted to be 
his first picture. He finally hit upon 
some place where a letter would be likely 
to reach him, but for once the dialect 
baffled us. It had never occurred to me 
before that darky dialect was difficult 
to understand. I remember in London 
looking at an Englishwoman with veiled 
contempt who remarked, after hearing 
a young American girl in plantation 
songs, “I don’t get a word she says, and 
I presume she 1s singing in the negro 
language.” And now I| am as a Briton! 

It was late afternoon when we came 
to Petersburg, Petersburg of the Bloody 
Crater, where action followed by inac- 
tion occasioned the useless sacrifice of 
thousands of lives. We had but a few 
moments ago left the ox-carts of the 
road, the strings of mules and the horses, 
three abreast to a cart, guided by a 
postilion. We came to a town of paved 
streets with a something at the crossings 
under a canopy of khaki, a something in 
a uniform on a little throne, like a king 
on a dais, who turned a lever and, 
behold! the traffic was told to Go Go, 
while those at right angles were urged 
to Stop Stop. It was a Southern traffic 
cop secure from sunstroke, controlling 
the little army of North and South as 
opposed to those of East and West. 

| had barely time to dress myself be- 
fore dinner with so much splashing of 
Toby in the bath that the chambermaid 
was declaring to goodness that the tank 
“am ran over.” She was a knowing one 
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When I asked for 
some plain white soap, ostensibly wav- 
ing a soiled chiffon scarf, she was not 
at all deceived, returning with a lump 
of indigo as well, which she said was 
mightily good for bluing them white 
dawgs. We left him all but starched 
and stiff to go to the grill below. 

A grill has a gay sound. I did my best 
to add to the spirit of the scene, ordering 
a Tango salad, and, while I am no 
rounder, I think I was better than a 
phonograph which stood in a balcony all 
by itself crying to go back to Tennessee. 

We went out with our blue dog to 
wire my maid for more shirts. The maid 
was from Virginia, and | didn’t want to 
tell her we had broken a spring on ac- 
count of the uneven disposition of her 
roads, but it was a night letter, and I 
had ten words unused even with “Love 
from Toby.” So I lingered at the tele- 
graph-office, and the courteous Southern 
clerk let me have the message back 
twice while | added, “Better clean if 
not cleaned,” and, later, “Tie box with 
strong string.” 

The hotel was still alive before we 
were gladly abed. I doubt if it is ever 
quiet, for Petersburg is more like a 
mining town than one of southernmost 
Virginia. It is not under siege, yet the 
stir of the street is still from men to 
whom powder is no stranger. But they 
do not ram it down old flint-locks or 
pack it into muskets of heavy bore and 
long barrel. They make it, thirty thou- 
sand strong, in a town not far away. 
In two years’ time this town grew from 
fields of buttercups to thirty thousand 
souls. All the shops of Petersburg ex- 
press a willingness in the windows to 
cash Dupont checks, and from beyond 
the doors of every gin-mill brawlers 
were availing themselves of the offer. 
There is no sweetness in the main street 
at all, only prosperity. 

And the name of this new, strange 
town where gun-cotton is made for 
gasping nations is Hopewell. 

Before we reached the Crater the next 
morning we found the most interesting 
church in all Virginia—Old Blandford, 
which gleamingly restored, is now serv- 
ing as a Confederate Memorial Chapel. 
Every state of the Confederacy is rep- 
resented by a window in glass. As I 
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stole about reading the inscriptions, 
it occurred to me that nothing could 
be more fitting for the emblem of a 
soldier than these deep reds, glorious 
purples, and soft, pallid shades of death 
dveing a substance that can shatter, can 
splinter, can be crushed into atoms, but 
cannot be utterly destroyed. 
The old custodian said there 
were still bullets found in the 
churchyard, relics of the severe 
fighting in the effort to seize 
Petersburg. A few yards be- 
yond rise the earthworks of 
the two opposing armies. 

The Crater 1s now softly 
covered with green, Time’s 
healing hand for the torn 
earth. We can only grow 
philosophy for the wounds of 
the heart. 

We found a heroic effort to 
reach the people by notices 
which the Virginia Health De- 
partment has tacked upon the 
trees like( \rlando’s love-letters. 
[hey give some grim statistics 
about tuberculosis with so easy 
a preventative that one would 


think the natives could keep 
their windows open. Yet (I 
can argue on both sides with 
perfect ease) it’s all very nice 


to have your windows open 

if you are well covered, but 
consumption of the future 

seems much less uncomforta- 

ble than the immediate _pos- 

session of a shivering body. | 

have two ideas of eternal pun- 

ishment, both of which keep 

me as good as I can possibly 

manage. One is a continual 
restaurant in a basement full 

of smoke, noise, and a big 

band above which you have to be en- 
tertaining to pay for your supper; and 
the other is to “sleep cold.” 

All through Virginia, both by the 
many Agricultural Stations and in the 
many placards, there shows a fine dis- 
position on the part of the state to take 
care of its children, old and young; 
and if the children themselves didn’t 
have such a “natural distaste” for keep- 
ing up the roads, this atmosphere of 
good will which continually surround- 
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ed us would make it a _ motoring 
paradise. 

When we reached Courtland we 
met a new sign forbidding us to turn 
corners any faster than eight miles an 
hour, and, fearful of whizzing around too 
rapidly, we held to a straight line until 
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we reached a hotel. It was past the 
lunch hour, but I walked through to 
the dining-room and found two ladies, 
vague sort of hostesses, still talking it 
over. The Southerners have the mag- 
nificent hospitality of the peasant and 
the grandee—if you will take what is 
there you are welcome to it. 

I walked across to the jail-yard which 
lay across the street. ‘They were having 
a very pleasant time in the jail, where we 
could hear loud, black laughter (mean- 
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ing the laughter of blacks), but a man 
who was making a house next door said 
they were only just pretending, as no- 
body was ever really happy in jail. He 
ought to know, for he had spent the night 


there, and was set to work upon his 
return to the world through the philan- 
thropy of a builder w ho was short- 
handed. This I learned from our chauf- 
feur, of whom he had tried to borrow the 
price of a drink for the reason that both 
of them were from the North. He knew 
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little of Courtland, as he had fallen 
off a freight-train and, presumably, the 
water-wagon at the same time. He 
should have looked from his jail window 
to enjoy the cannon that was installed 
there alongside a monument to the Con- 
federacy. It, too, was a Northerner, 
and had also fallen off a train while going 
farther South with Uhion troops during 
the Civil War. 

We waited in Suffolk for a freight- 
train to make up its mind. It is unkind 
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to a coquette to liken her to a freight- 
train, but I don’t suppose the freight 
objects to being likened to a woman. 
If it does object, there is simply no pleas- 
ing it. But the way they both giggle and 
cough, run one way, then the other, and 
always so the whole town can see it 
back and forth across Main Street—is 
enough to start a scandal. 

The Illustrator would not encourage 
the ogling cars by even looking at them 
(an attitude which | trust he maintains 
when coquettes are blocking his way), 
but went down in a cellar after Toby, 
who had gone off with a select circle of 
Suffolk dogs. 1 hurried away to send 
surreptitiously a telegram concerning his 
slippers (the master’s slippers, not To- 
by’s), which I had left behind in Peters- 
burg, and the chauffeur solemnly ex- 
changed cards with a likely looking 
colored boy who wished to come to New 
York to be a chauffeur. He had no 
training for the job be- 
yond the mastery of 
shoe-blacking, but he 
thought it would be 
mighty nice to ride 
around. 


Somewhere along this 


way W—— madea 
sketch of the upper end 
of the Great Dismal 
Swamp while I fought 
off small embryo chills 
and fever which were 
trying to bite him. The 
mosquitoes come early 
in Virginia, although 
the hotels were so well 
screened that the guest 
is not troubled with 
them. They were eery 
swamps through which 
one could paddle for 
forty miles or more, the 
trees having a sort of 
elephantiasis of the 
trunks, which isn’t so 
remarkable for trunks 
considering the animal 
most addicted to them. 

We came upon Tide- 
water shortly afterward, 
represented by a spur 
of the James River 
which had made a short 


Waren 
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cut through Virginia to greet us expan- 
sively at the sea-level. Between this 
point and Norfolk is an interesting sec- 
tion of the country to those who like 
early vegetables. Most of those we get 
in the New York markets come from 
here; early pease on the night of the 
2d of May were being shipped from the 
vines to reach your table May 4th. We 
found something very personal in this, 
and wished to pin a note on one of the 
pods to see if it reached any of our 
friends. We were bidden by one gar- 
dener to ask of the turn when we 
reached the Masonic Lodge for colored 
people, whose emblems we would recog- 
nize. We found this easily enough, al- 
though the building possessed a more 
striking guiding-mark. The basement 
was a place of worship which some la- 
bored chalking on a blackboard ad- 
mitted to be “Church of God and 
Saints of Christ.” 
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Several very ebony saints were sitting 
on the steps chanting melodiously. It 
was a shame to stop them to ask for 
anything so trivial as Portsmouth, but 
they stopped of their own volition, not 
so much to tell us of the way, but for 
the reason that a piercing and more 
lovely note than even their sweet voices 
cleft the air. We were all very still in 
this lonesome little settlement, the dar- 
kies with their heads uplifted while they 
whispered, ‘Sho’ enuff — huccome that 
bird hya so soon!” 

And “‘sho’ enuff” it was the first 
nightingale of the season, w hich had also 
managed to give US a welcome to Tide- 
water, Virginia. I suppose it is really 
the mocking-bird, this Southern song- 
with some very fine foreign notes 
which it must have acquired by hearing 
that popular phonograph record of the 
Italian nightingale. 

W was especially enthusiastic 
over Norfolk, as his aunt Mary Ann had 
lived her kind and useful life there, and 
a number of kin were still about with 
whom he was remarkably friendly. We 
did not hunt them up on arriving at 
the Monticello, for he wished to take me 
out to a magnificent restaurant which he 
had visited when a lad, where the fish 
were the finest in the world, and the 
people assembled there the cream of the 
city. I got into my dinner-dress, fearful 
that it wasn’t good enough, and we 
walked past the old court-house, where 
I found a nice yard evidently built for 
hotel dogs. The café of his youth was 
not as far off from here as he hadexpected 
it to be, nor was it as large nor in as 
wide a street. And the patrons assem- 
bled there I should not call the flower of 
Virginia. They were not eating the 
fish of Chesapeake Bay, for there was 
none on the menu, but they had some 
lobsters from Maine, clams from Little 
Neck, and a boiled New England dinner. 
1 ordered cold salmon, which was tinned, 
and the Illustrator had Delaware River 
shad, more full of bones than usual. 

“It’s changed,” he kept repeating, 
“it’s changed.” I doubt if it was ever 
any better—it was just youngness, al- 
though I cannot think that the blindness 
of youth is preferable to the keen eye of 
experienced years. 

Norfolk is such a fine old city, newly 


ster, 
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decorated, that I should give its history 
instead of taking space to admit that 
our first morning there began with a dog 
fight. Yet it throws a side-light on the 


character of the citizens to say that they 
enjoyed the fight, and had to scrape up 
their gallantry with an effort to save the 
lady’s dog. 


I went off with him to have 
his wounds dressed, he very astonished 
at the quickness on the trigger of his 
Airedale opponent, saying every now and 
then to himself, “‘ Mercy! Can’t a feller 
growl!’ But it was commendable that in 
all his excitement he used only the 
sweetest of little swears, which ought to 
have been, but was not, an example for 
his master to follow. 

The Illustrator had gone off with one 
of his family when I returned, and I was 
relieved to learn that the cousin had no 
Airedale with him when he called. A 
canine Capulet and Montagu situation 
would have been too hard to treat diplo- 
matically, no matter how much 
may like a husband’s relatives. There 
was a note left for me—not beginning 
with “Darling” or anything—just, “Send 
out wash; spring hasn’t come.” This 
was a phrase which | at first took as re- 
ferring to a season fully arrived in Nor- 
folk; then I recalled our fallen leaves, 
which more resembled an autumnal con- 
dition. He looked rather autumnal 
upon his return, although luncheon re- 
stored him to his rightful heritage of 
years. 

It was not only food that cheered 
us, but the behavior of the personnel 
after a very inebriated patron had 
gathered up all of his change, piece by 
piece, while his og my face kept length- 
ening like a day in June. Abetted by 
the Illustrator, the: waiters worked them- 
selves into a state of hysteria over their 
comrade’s loss of his tip, ending in the 
sudden shower of a dish of small oyster- 
crackers on the floor about me. In a 
snickering panic they attempted to 
scoop them up as the burly figure of the 

captain darkened the horizon, and, to 
my surprise (a surprise instantly con- 
trolled), the dish was placed at my elbow 
with a patient smile, as though I had 
knocked them off myself. 

There is only one incident of quick- 
wittedness more magnificent than this, 
the wits being exercised by a very 


one 





THE EDGE OF THE 


bacchanalian gentleman whom the IIlus- 
trator was visiting. It was the Illustra- 
tor’s aim to get him past his wife’s door 
without exciting suspicion, but the man 
fell full-length in front of the severe 
hostess’s portal. Yet though the legs 
faltered, the mind continued active. 
Even as he lay sprawling, he exclaimed, 
sternly: ‘Walter, I am surprised at you. 
Get up!” 

It was war again that day, not any 
reliving of the Civil or Revolutionary 
War, but an actual living of the present 
struggle. We drove over to Portsmouth 
to pay our compliments to a friend at 
the navy-yard, and, accompanied by 


GREAT DISMAL SWAMP 


an officer, went over to the bare point 
beyond the great shops and the shining 


ofhcers’ quarters, where the two in- 
terned German raiders were anchored. 
I had formed no picture whatever in my 
mind of the appearance of this cloistered 
community of a thousand souls, but my 
wildest imaginings could have conjured 
up nothing as fanciful as what was pre- 
sented tous. The two former passenger- 
ships stood high out of the water, the 
gray of their war paint worn down to a 
sort of red rust. Between the water's 
edge and the circle of American marines 
armed with short muskets who mounted 
guard over these aliens was a strip of 
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waste land. Perhaps I should say it had 


been waste land—the scrap-heap of the 
yard. But the United States comman- 
dant had given the men permission to go 
ashore upon this dreary strip, to do what 
they pleased with it, to use—since they 
singularly begged for the privilege—the 
bits of wreckage, old sail-cloth, old bar- 
rel-hoops, old timbers, which added to 
the mournfulness of the scene. 

And now a Spotless Town stands on 
the reclaimed land, a little town for chil- 
dren to play in—which children never 
see—built by those able hands which 
cannot keep unemployed. There were 
streets and streets of little houses, not 
much higher than a man’s head, made of 
frame, covered with canvas and painted 
on the exterior after the fashion of their 
fatherland. Red-canvas chimneys rise 
from each house, wooden storks stand 
upon the roof-trees or sit upon painted 
wooden nests. Each house has a little 


yard, and the wooden storks look down 
upon live ducks swimming in miniature 
lakes, upon ‘strutting cocks, upon goats 
carefully tethered far from flowering 
plants. Und die Ganse! Ach Gott! di 
Ganse! standing in frontof the motorand 
hissing at us as they had hissed on 
German roads. 

As we repassed through the navy- 
yard our flag slid down at half-mast. 
We stopped to inquire, and learned that 
one of the strangers in a strange land had 
just died in our naval hospital. Some- 
thing more than an appreciation of 
their efiiciency possessed us as we turned 
our backs upon the Germans. They were 
costing us an unexpected sympathy. 


We left Norfolk the next afternoon, 
after a full evening the night before 
relatively, not alcoholically speaking. 
We were going on to Williamsburg 
still springless, as the Farmville smith’s 
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clamp held. A bank president had taken 
up the matter of reforwarding the spring 
to Richmond, where I was also hoping 
to find the Illustrator’s slippers. Owing 
to his activities he had not as yet missed 
them. While a bank president got us 
started, a girl driving a big car kept us 
going. She found us mooning about the 
beautiful new part of Norfolk, which 
might have been Detroit or Cleveland 
for all the Elsie Dinsmore houses it 
possessed. 

Even so we missed the ferry, and | 
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took off my hat, as we waited for an- 
other boat, to trim it with new flowers 
purchased at a five-and-ten-cent store 
for twenty-five cents a bunch. An old 
lady in the ferry-house admired the 
posies, and talked of the poor prices 
that must be paid the makers of such 
inexpensive goods. But she said it was 
the way unskilled workers had to learn, 
and she always found that good labor 
could command good prices. It made 
me feel much more comfortable over 
my modestly priced decorations, and 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS—THE WYTHE 


when they faded from rose to gray in an 
afternoon I lost all compunction over 
the investment. When the ferry came 
she went into the negro cabin. I had 
thought her a tanned farmer’s wife, 
which I trust will give no offense to the 
Southerner of quality, for she was very, 
very white. 

There was distraction on the boat— 
above it, rather—aeroplanes and hy- 
droplanes were dipping all around us, 
and | felt suddenly uneasy, as though 
the ferry might be an enemy to them. 
The Curtiss Flying School is near the 





HOUSE, ON PALACE GREEN, WILLIAMSBURG 


ferry-slip in Newport News. I had not 
seen one since we visited the Farman and 
Voisin schools at Mourmelon eight years 
ago—the Mourmelon that has been shat- 
tered by the German guns. It was so 
gay there then! Flying was a sport, as 
fashionable as a new dance step and as 
dangerously enticing as a fair, wicked 
woman. At Newport News that day 
every staccato stab of the engines above 
us was as the beat of a martial drum. 
The turn at the right for Fortress 
Monroe and Old Point Comfort carried 
us through Hampton, where there is a 
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church which every one should see and 
to which we paid no attention. The 
peninsula over which we were travel- 
ing is the same pleasant green land 
that met the straining eyes of the Lon- 
don Company when Captain Newport of 
England made his way up the broad 
river and founded the first settlement 
that endured. John Smith—who, I have 
read, entered this new country in_shac- 
kles—dubbed the strip of land adjacent 
to our present Fortress Monroe, Old 
Point Comfort. But this last christen- 
ing was in 1608, afte\he got out of irons 
and began making things hum in the 
colony. 

The point of land couldn’t have 
brought him much comfort at the time, 
but a discoverer must be gifted with a 
vision far beyond his century. He must 
have foreseen what a comfort it was 
going to be to those running down by 
boat from New York, or up by boat from 
the southern points, and what a delight, 
as well, to the young girls with all the 
officers coming over from the fort to 
attend the dances. 

This far end of the peninsula is under 
military rule, a condition which did not 
fill me with horror as it always does in 
Germany. We drove about the i interior 
of the fort, the Illustracor pointing out 
little rooms in the old fortifications 
where he had dined at the officers’ mess. 

(An awful name—mess—in common par- 
cone but rendered neat when applied 
to the military, as though their discipline 
could “‘red” up even a table d’hote.) 
Some of the quarters were also in these 
snakelike mounds, the people living un- 
der the sod as though buried alive. Not 
until we again reached Newport News 
were we out of military atmosphere, and 
the salt of the sea stayed deliciously 
with us. 

It was a piscatorial afternoon for our 
companions of the road. We were con- 
stantly passing men and women with 
shining bynches of fish at their sides 
like silver chatelaines. It seemed most 
unfashionable to be without fish, and we 
determined to have some at Williams- 
burg, although we would not be carrying 
them about so noticeably. 

Williamsburg was so dimly lighted 
that we might have taken it for a fire- 
fly and gone past, but a mysterious voice 
Vou. CXXXIIIl.—No. 797.—88 
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as welcome as Elijah’s ravens called out 
to go to the left, which we did, passing 
down a broad street with meadows flow- 
ering up to the wheel-tracks. The old 
Colonial Hotel was at supper, and it was 
dificult to get it on its feet to show us 
our rooms. I sat in a long drawing- 
room, full of magnificent English Shera- 
ton, while a boy in white socks talked it 
all over with the proprietor. 

I went to sleep with the bell of Bruton 
church chiming a decently early hour, 
a lovely bell into whose casting must 
have gone the hatful of silver which 
Queen Anne is said to have contributed 
toward its making. Some time in the 
night the “house guests” came clumping 
up totheir rooms. Once before, in a wild 
mountain town of Sicily, I had slept with 
my door unlocked, failing on that night 
as on this one at Williamsburg to have 
a key, and on both occasions bewildered 
gentlemen have “‘made to enter.”” Each 
time | bitterly reproached them, and 

each time the gentlemen have run hur- 

riedly away, but in Tide ‘water, Virginia, 
there was no cry of “‘Scusa, signora, 
scusa!” as they hastily “beat it.” 

It makes little difference what you 
draw in Williamsburg, for every house 
is historic and every one is a composi- 
tion. If an artist is doing the old Pow- 
der Horn from which Lord Dunmore 
purloined the powder that blew the 
cannon-ball into St. Paul’s of Norfolk, 
he is fearing he had better hasten to the 
old Wythe house where Washington 
once lived. If he begins on the Wythe 
house, he is itching to get at Bruton 
church next door, and while he works 
upon Bruton he prays the creator of 
good architecture to keep the Poor 
Debtors’ Prison from falling into dust 
before he gets around to it. 

Old Bruton church ‘faces Palace 
Green, restored to its form of 1715 
The slave gallery has _ been torn 
down, but the one at the rear is still, 
according to mandate, “assigned for 
the use of the College Youth,” to 
which there is to be “put a door with a 
lock and key; the sexton to keep the 
key.” I don’t know whether it was to 
lock the students in or out, but they 
carved their initials on the wood of the 
pews in front of them with the vandal- 
ism of youth, and, doubtless, watched 
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the minister shift the pages of his ser- 
mon from one side to another until, oh, 
fearful joy! there were more on the 
finished side than on the stack yet to be 
thundered aloud. 

Lord Dunmore also sat in that gallery 
as the Revolutionary storm gathered, 
and the governor’s big, square pew be- 
came an uncomfortable resting-place to 
a man who was undoubtedly plotting 
against the parishioners as he listened to 
the Good Word. Asa family who served 
its country well, our hotel landlord’s 
name is on a bronze tablet of the pew 
next to the governors; and, while I 
should appreciate the honor of occupy- 
ing one of these conspicuous boxes, I 
should prefer Lord Dunmore’s latter 
place among the gallery gods for com- 
fort. These seats of the mighty face the 
congregation, and it would be impossi- 
ble to take forty winks without render- 
ing myself liable to a fine of five shillings 
for “‘sleeping in ye Church.” 

At the far end of Duke of Gloucester 
Street stands William and Mary Col- 
lege, the second oldest institution of 
learning in America, from which such 
able men have been graduated that it is 
hard to believe they were ever boys like 
those of to-day, going about the grounds 
with or without white-flannel trousers 
(you understand me, of course). I 
viewed them _ respectfully. ** Presi- 
dents?” I asked myself. If they had un- 
derstood and returned, “No; good me- 
chanics,” it would have been quite as 
impressive an answer. 

Even though I was happy on Will- 
iamsburg Greens (there are a number of 
them), | was anxious to hunt up our 
landlord and make sure that George 
Washington had wooed the Widow 
Custis in Williamsburg. I did not find 
the proprietor making up our account, 
as the hotel very amiably took care of 
itself. He was standing at an old desk 
in a room where the young people had 
been dancing the night before. 

My host not only verified the story 
of the Six Chimney Lot, but claimed 
that Williamsburg witnessed George 
Washington’s other hotly plied suit. I 
stopped him. One can never believe 
that his or her father has ever asked any 


woman but his or her mother to be his 
wife, and, short on history as I am, I had 
not heard that the Father of our Country 
had loved or thought of loving any one 
but Mistress Custis. I was shocked. 

“Yes,” continued our landlord, rub- 
bing up the mahogany a bit, “‘he may 
have made love at this very desk, for 
it was Mary Cary’s.” 

Now I didn’t know who Mary Cary 
was, but it was the dearest of names, 
and I wished to hear more of her. | 
took up a little piece of chamois and 
rubbed away at my side of the desk, 
too, and a glow came to the surface 
which, if I had not been so sick of 
metaphor, I would have said was “‘like 
a blush.” For Mary Cary was a lovely 
girl when Washington came visiting to 
Williamsburg, and she had other articles 
beside the desk, for they were a proud 
family of name and wealth. They were 
so proud that Mary Cary didn’t think 
much of a Washington named George 
offering his hand in marriage. He was a 
young man, a surveyor, very nicely 
connected, still—not a Cary. 

So George went away leaving Mary 
alone with her desk. But one day he 
came back, only this time he was not 
surveying anything, not even his chances 
at Mistress Cary’s hand. He wore a 
three-cornered hat and a brave uniform, 
and he was riding at the head of his men 
—his country’s men and his. Mary Cary 
was standing in the crowd. She had not 
expected him. She had not thought of 
the surveyor and the brilliant young 
officer as the same man. Possibly she 
did not even wear her best gown. And 
then I asked our host what she did when 
she saw him. 

There was only one thing for her to do 
under the circumstances. You may not 
agree with me. You may think that 
my idea of gentility is more fitted to 
women of the Middle Ages or more 
graceful in the period and costume of 
young Queen Victoria, butgl feel that 
there was just one thing for Mary Cary 
to have done. And the most excellent 
Southern gentleman did not fail me. He 
told me when she saw her lost lover 
going by in all his splendor. 

“Mary Cary swooned away.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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f a ANN LEE was possessed 
* tte og with a great fear. She 


a was like a man who, 
Ak *y) failing to make good in 
his profession, stares so 
6 persistently at the word 
Ror awTes a: aS Peelers’ ” that uncon- 
sciously he “induces the very effect he 
would avoid. Ann was afraid with a fear 
that neutralized her every thought and 
motived her every action. She was 
afraid of not getting married! 

She had never had, if the truth must 
be told, a proposal of marriage. A few 
men had paid her attention, of course, 
but they had never quite come to the 
point. When they drifted away, she told 
her family that they had proposed and 
been rejected. 

As the years passed, she watched other 
girls who had men following in their 
trail, and wondered. Her two sisters 
had married as soon as they were pre- 
sented. Clara’s husband was thick-set 
and coarse of visage—slept over his 
paper in the evening, and his on!y form 
of endearment was a facetious pulling 
of an ear or tweaking of a strand of hair. 
Clara endured this rough handling as 
uncomplainingly as she could, for had 
he not given her a “Mrs.” to put before 
her name? She was married and pro- 
vided for. She was of consequence. 
Some man had wanted her! 

Tom, Nellie’s husband, was an over- 
worked business-man, nervous and ir- 
ritable. His conversation at home con- 
sisted mostly in discussing the value of 
different proteid foods and the condi- 
tion of his digestive organs. He suc- 
ceeded in making Nellie feel that it was 
a subtle favor to her for him to pay 
the laundry bill or clothe the children. 
But he was a man. He was capable 
of admitting Nellie into the great pro- 
fession. She was a wife. 
failure had been removed from her for- 
ever! 

Ann had recognized these things in- 
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articulately for a long time, and, recog- 
nizing them, had hoped on reasonlessly, 
like a man running a losing race. Now 
she was thirty-one years old and was 
on the eve of taking a rather listless trip 
to the West to visit an aunt. She was 
not keen about the trip, but it seemed 
more advisable to go than to stay. It 
was a new field! And she could see her 
family snatched eagerly at the straw of 
hope it offered. 

She was standing now, hatted and 
coated, outside the library door, which 
was half ajar. Under her close-fitting 
hat the shiny bands of taffy-colored hair 
showed, and the amber pallor of her skin. 
She was struggling with a refractory 
clasp on her glove. Twice she drew it 
toward the fastening. A voice was 
speaking inside—a light, complacent 
voice. 

Ann started, like a patient under the 
hand of a surgeon. Every nerve tight- 
ened and recoiled. A voice was saying, 
commiseratingly, * ‘Poor Ann!” That 

‘Poor Ann” was an eternal tenant 
in her own consciousness. 

= . She’s too big, | guess,’ 
hazarded, ‘‘and too serious 
what Tom said—’ 

Clara spoke. “‘No, my dear. What 
did he say?” Ann could visualize the 
curious bending forward of the head 
and shoulders. There was the sound of 
whispering, and then Clara’s voice pro- 
testing, deprecatingly, “I don’t think 
that was a very nice thing to say of 
his own sister-in-law.” 

There was an obligatory reproach in 
the retort that Nellie hastened to refute. 
“Neither do I, my dear,” she defended, 
“and I told him so, but you know Tom 
lobster always disagrees with him, and 
we had lobster for dinner, and he said 
Well, it’s not as if she were like the rest 
of us, but poor Ann— ‘Tom said he 
couldn’t understand it, for goodness 
knows we had plenty of suitors—you 
know I was engaged to Kenyon Knox 
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when lom—not that Kenny was much 


but poor Ann sighing —‘‘ Ann 
never had anybody. Tom says if any- 
thing happens to father and mother” — 
sighing again—*‘ we'll have to take turns 
in giving her a home—for of course 
she'll never marry now.” 

“Oh, never, my dear!” concurred 
Clara, dolefully. “Never in the wide 
world. Poor old Ann!” 

How smug the voices! How com- 
placent the regret! Ann felt herself 
tingling from heel to head. She thrust 
the door quickly open with her elbow 
and entered. Her face was paper white, 
her eyes without expression; only her 
mouth— 

She spoke with an effort. “The taxi’s 
here,” she said. “I’m going. 

“Going?” Her sisters jumped to 
their feet. They moved as if on springs. 
Their voices gushed simultaneously. 

Nellie, uncomfortably sensible of that 
last “Poor Ann,” explained, clumsily, 
**We—-we were just pitying you your— 
long trip. .” She threw, as she 
spoke, a veiled glance at her partner in 
iniquity for confirmation of her hope 
that no more of the conversation than 
that last sentence had been overheard. 
Clara’s face was not reassuring, but 
Ann’s voice was impassive, though her 
honest inner scorn was too deep for 
dissimulation. 

**Mother has a headache,” she said, 
quietly; she isn’t going to the train, and 
I said good-by to father before he went 
to the office. . . .” She paused, looking 
from one sister to the other. 

Clara and Nellie started, self-con- 
sciously. They had counted on their 
mother’s taking upon herself the weari- 
some duty of seeing her eldest daughter 
to the station, and had hoped to make a 
less troublesome adieu. 

“Don’t both come,” said Ann, facing 
them, straight and tall and unsmiling. 
“One will do She thought of adding 
“to preserve appearances,” but, because 
of the innate sweetness of her nature, 
withheld the reproach. 

Her sisters, touched with remorse, 
leaped into the silence with noisy prot- 
estations, and ended by both going. 
Ann was relieved when they all squeezed 
into the taxi waiting at the curb, and she 
watched John, the butler, heave her 


suit-case up beside the driver. She 
breathed a little sigh of relief as he 
handed her her trunk checks and 
stepped aside, slamming the door of the 
vehicle. 

As the taxi wound in and out along the 
crowded street, she leaned her strong 
supple shoulders back against the cush- 
ions and tried to listen to the incessant 
voices of her sisters. They babbled 
ceaselessly, as if they feared the moment 
when their light voices would cease. 
Ann had but one desire—that the per- 
functory leave-taking should be over and 
done with. Through the light web of 
the conversation she caught only one 
thought wave. It went round and round 
enveloping all, and its substance was 
—pity. 

The train was made up when she 
reached the station. The porter had de- 
posited her luggage in her berth. Clara 
had bought some magazines, and Nellie 
tentatively suggested a box of candy— 
though, as she never had any superfluous 
pin-money in her purse, she would have 
been put to embarrassing shifts had Ann 
accepted the offer; but instead of grati- 
tude she had only a primitive desire to 
push her sisters off the train with her 
two hands, to end their emotionless 
irresolution with one vigorous action. 
The convicting conventionality of their 
words nauseated her.” 

Nellie was formulating a sentence 
with a mechanical coquetry of voice and 
eyes and perfunctory arms around 
Ann’s waist. Both sisters were smiling 
consciously, but avoiding the inter- 
change of glances. She caught the words 
“bring back” and “a nice, enchanting 
husband,” and “don’t dare to come 
home without—” and suddenly she 
flung her hands out in front of her as if 
to rebuff an insult. “Oh, don’t!” she 
said. “‘Don’t—!” It was her first open 
acknowledgment of her position. Up to 
this time she had answered the rallying 
persiflage with a protective pretense. 
Always before she had kept on “playing 
the game,” pretending, deceiving. 


Now she paled proudly. Her sisters re- 
coiled. They hesitated—looked at each 
other—kissed her—hesitated again, and 
were gone! 

“Don’t!” said Ann, whispering to her- 
self. “‘Don’t, don’t, don’t—please !” 
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She put her hands to her flaming 
cheeks and glanced guiltily around her, 
fearing some one might have heard her 
speak, but her fellow-travelers were oc- 
cupied in leave-taking. She was of no 
consequence. 

She scarcely knew when the train 
pulled out. She took no cognizance of 
herself or her surroundings. The prob- 
lem of her life weighed large upon her. 
She thought with difficulty because 
thought was not her native element. 
Her mind moved from one fact to an- 
other with a large solemnity. One 
thought suffused her consciousness 
rebellion against the injustice of her 
fate. 

The conductor came and asked for her 
ticket, and she looked at him with the 
unseeing eyes of a sleep-walker, as she 
groped for it and asked, as mechan- 
ically as her mind registered the impres- 
sion that induced the question, ‘“ Why 
is the train making such a long stop?” 
The conductor murmured something 
about “‘ waiting for the governor’s car to 
be attached,” and, though utterly unin- 
terested in his answer, she offered him an 
absent-minded “What?” He repeated 
his information with a touch of asperity. 
She was grateful when he passed on. 

The train was moving now. It sped 
and sped and sped, ard ever the fields 
and valleys ran beside it like silent com- 
petitors in a race. The landscape 
showed but indistinctly, for evening 
was breathing in the tree-tops and mist- 
ing the atmosphere with the fog of 
twilight. 

Darkness came at last, and the lamps 
were lighted. People began to stray 
noisily toward the dining-car, but Ann 
had no desire to eat. Her bodily senses 
were in abeyance. 

She listened to what two men in the 
seat in front of her were saying. She 
saw only the backs of their heads and 
parts of their shoulders, but their voices, 
aggressive and self-confident, lured her 
attention. What slick little bullet- 
shaped heads they had, these men! The 
hair was already beginning to thin at 
the crown. She caught snatches of their 
conversation. They were talking of men 
who had succeeded in making good 
through sudden changes in economic 
conditions induced by the war. She 
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listened to some of the unfamiliar 
phrases. “An’ he said,” grunted one 
of the voices, “‘that the first time he 
saw him he was a barefoot boy in a 
mountain hamlet near Altoona, and the 
next time he saw him he was riding in 
his hundred-thousand-dollar private car. 
. . . Arrived, that’s all—sheer grit—for 
ten years put every ounce of his vitality 
into steel. Couldn’t fail, that’s all 

wasn’t in him. Throw him in the gutter 
and he’d crawl out. Markham’s, same 
proposition, grabs his opportunity 
every time. Damned if he wouldn’t lick 
failure into a cocked hat. Some hustler!”’ 

Ann suddenly caught her wandering 
mind as she would have caught a 
naughty child napping over a lesson. 
“Licked failure into a cocked hat!” 
They were talking of the governor of the 
state now. She listened avidly to 
what phrases she could catch. “Worked 
on a farm by day and read law by night. 

. . Didn’t have a chance in the world 
of ever being anything if he had con- 
sidered conditions, but, by the Lord 
Harry, conditions were never anything 
to him except something to conquer.” 
Ann caught the words “cleaned the 
state of dirty politics” and “‘ perhaps the 
next Presidential nominee,” and then, 
with startled eyes, she saw the two men 
arise anc walk toward the dining-car. 
As they passed she looked in their faces. 
They seemed ordinary men to have said 
so much that was vital. They did not 
even see her. 

Berths were being made up all about 
her. The people had returned from the 
dining-car. ‘They were shifting around 
and moving luggage. They passed like 
drab ghosts. The porter asked her 
if she wanted her berth made down, but 
she shook her head, and he went away. 

Voices were still now. There were 
human creatures all around her going to 
sleep, but they had nothing to do with 
the lonely world of her consciousness. 
She was not going to sleep; she was 
waking up. She sat straightly in her 
seat, looking at the shiny surface of pol- 
ished mahogany that interposed itself 
between her and the next berth. Her 
thoughts were growing clearer. They 
were ordering themsélves. Like troops 
of children falling obediently into line in 
a school drill, they moved here and there 
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and then straightened out. Restless 
they were, but in line! 
She seemed to understand. Those 


men whose stories she had listened to 
had dominated and controlled their des- 
tiny. They had started with an over- 
powering thought heritage, the thought 
heritage of a dominant sex. They had 
succeeded by a tremendous belief 1 
their divine right to success. Failure 
suggested to them no compromise with 
iesses things, but a struggle toward 
greater. Each obstacle in the way but 
inflamed them with a fresh desire for 
effort. They were men—nothing was 
impossible; while she 

She tried to remember when the fear 
had first come to her that perhaps she 
might not—please. Had some one said 
she was too big, ’way back there? 
She had been taller than most of the 
boys at dancing-school. Was it there, 
perhaps—there, that she had first feared? 
And had it gone on from there—the 


struggle—the awful struggle against los- 
ing odds? The struggle to win—to 
win... 


With an absolute unconsciousness she 
stirred her muscles, stretched and re- 
laxed. How big she was, and strong! 
Why should she be passive? Why 
should she creep through the years like a 
beaten mongrel snapping at the cast-off 
tithits of life? Those men who had 
fought and struggled for their ideal were 
not better than she. A great light glim- 
mered in her. The slumbering indi- 
viduality that had been prisoned in the 
catacombs of her flesh woke and tugged 
to be free. 

“Some one has to begin,” she whis- 
pered. “Why, it is wonderful, . . . won- 
derful!’’ She looked down at her beau- 
tiful hands and wrists, so strong, so 
supple, so white. She had a sensation 
of joy in her mere physical strength. A 
little tremulous smile quivered on her 
lips. She leaned closer to the reflection 
in the polished mirror by her side. A 
vague outline of the proud head, with its 
shining masses of taffy-colored hair 
wound close to the temples, of the long, 
densely white throat, and dark eyebrows 
curving above the eyes, came to her. 
“You silly thing,” she whispered, diz- 
zily, “to be afraid. Why, you have 
work to do 


And instinctively in a 
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mechanical whisper she found herself 


repeating the name of God. She was not 
religious save by instinct; she had found 
the dogmatic observances of creeds un- 
inspiring, but now, with a mighty desire 
to reach toward some power beyond 
self, she found herself whispering as 
to a presence. God!” she prayed. 
“Please, God! . . .” 


She was never able to calculate after- 
ward to what spot in oblivion she had 
carried that word—where her thought 
ended and the feeling of suffocation 
began. Whatever crash there was had 
been so overpowering and so sudden that 
it had annihilated consciousness for an 
instant. She had stopped thinking as 
instantaneously as if an electric button 
had been turned off in her brain. 

All her life she had had a horror of 
lying in her cofin—a dread of that close, 
narrow binding; that airless compres- 
sion around, about, above, to left and 
right; that careful, economical fitting. 

. Was this death? This heavy dark- 
ness that pressed down like a falling 
avalanche? : 

She heard sounds now—coming from 
everywhere—cries and groans. “Stop!” 
she begged. “Oh, stop!...” She 
tried to put her hands up to her ears, 
but she was bound fast. She began to 
fight and struggle. ‘“‘Let me up!” she 
choked. ‘Let me—”’ She pressed with 
her hands against something solid. Her 
mind focused. Her hands came in 
contact with wood. She pushed against 
it—glass! It shivered over her hands. 
Her thought gave her a word. She 
repeated it over and over, shrinkingly. 

‘Accident!’ she whispered. And then 
she heard one of those sickening cries 
quite close. It whimpered toward her. 
It was almost at her ear. 

She tried to turn herself and lean for- 

ward with the predominant instinct of 
her nature—to succor—but she was 
pinned securely beneath some heavy 
weight of wood. She moved her arms 
and again felt the sting of raw glass. A 
faint breath of night air played above 
her face. She understood. The window 
she had been sitting beside had been 
broken by the collision and she could 
crawl through. The glass might cut, 
but she could crawl through if this 
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thing—this thing that was pinning her— 
could be removed. She set her teeth and 
beat at the wood. She heaved upward 
with all her superb strength. The thing 
swayed and shifted. There was pain. 
She beat the wood y et harder—crouched 
and strained again. “‘Let me up!” she 


choked. “I'll suffocate — don’t you 
see? Won’t somebody please let me 
out?...” She raised her voice in 
appeal. 


Her cry was obliterated in the blended 
sound of many voices. There was no 
individuality in it; it seemed to come 
from one monstrous throat. She made 
another effort; found that she could 
crawl like a crouching animal—out, 
out, out—crawl even as she might have 
crawled out of a coffin had one end been 
wrenched away. 

She got to her knees; got her head up 
at last—lifted her hands. The window 
again. The voice that had been at her 
ear was still whimpering. “I'll come 
back,” she whispered to it, scarcely 
knowing why she whispered. “I'll come 
back.” She was feeling the window 
now—the lopsided square showed dimly, 
like a broken picture-frame. Her hands 
were already pricked by the glass. If 
she tried to crawl through she might 
cut her face—disfigure herself—sever an 
artery. Had she better wait? 

A cool rush of night air beat against 
her cheek and a flood of exaltation 
swept over her being. She raised 
her head and laboriously drew herself 
crouchingly nearer to the window— 
thrust her head and shoulders through. 

There was earth beneath—not so 
very far away. Blessed, safe earth. 
Substance! Surely some one was alive 
out there. 

Her mind began to conceive. She 
doubled herself up and unhooked her 
dress-skirt, pulling it down over her 
feet. Her trembling hands moved slow- 
ly, awkwardly. She wrapped the heavy 
serge in a pad and laid it carefully 
across the window-sill. Then she caught 
the sill with her hands and thrust her 
body through. Fear lent her strength. 
The glass cut at her and tore at her 
clothes, but she clung to the padded edge 
of the window-sill and let her body swing 
out —let herself down, down, down. 
There seemed nothing but an abyss be- 
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neath her, but anything was preferable 
to the coffin she had left. She hesitated, 
trembled, let go of the sill with her 
hands, and—dropped. 

The ground was nearer than she had 
imagined. Soft earth crumbled beneath 
her feet. She fell to her knees, her 
hands digging into gravel. She tried to 
draw a breath, to throw off the oppres- 
sion on her lungs, but the air was thick 
with rolling train-smoke. She got to 
her feet. Was she alone? Nobody else 
living? 

A black mass lay along the tracks, or 
what she supposed were the tracks—a 
jagged outline as shapeless as a deformed 
human body. It sprawled over the 
earth in a masslike formation belching 
yellow smoke. And from it came sounds, 
sounds dreadful to hear. 

Ann raised her voice and screamed— 
screamed uncontrollably, with the pas- 
sion of a thing trapped. As her voice 
lifted, the moaning around her became a 
clamor. She had a blind instinct to get 
away from it—to turn and flee. She 
swayed, hesitated, and then ran wildly 
into the darkness. The smoke was 
in her face, her lungs. Her hands 
were over her ears, her voice raised. 
She stumbled along, possessed with 
one unreasoning desire—to flee from 
sound. 

Her body came up with a swift impact 
against something in the darkness, some- 
thing solid! She caught it, clung with 
both hands, screaming. 

“Hello!” said a voice, a voice that hes- 
itated as if in surprise. “A woman—”’ 

Ann dug her fingers into the rough 
cloth she had touched. There was flesh 
under it, living flesh! She clung to it 
with a desperation of which she had not 
believed herself capable. 

““A woman,” repeated the voice, re- 
flectively. Then, as Ann hung, still 
trembling, “Are you hurt?” Hands 
came out of the darkness and touched 
her. 

“No — yes —” 
liste nf . 

“Damn it!” cursed the voice, with an 
impotent protest against unalleviated 
pain. “‘Confound this darkness! Where 
are the train-hands?” 

Ann was shaking and stammering. 
“We must get them out,” she whim- 


moaned Ann. ‘Oh, 
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pered. “They are back there—hun- 
dreds . people crying .. .” 

“Steady!” said the voice. Fingers 
found hers, and pressed them almost 
brutally. “It doesn’t do any good to get 
excited. Stop crying, for God’s sake!”’ 

A cry reached them—close, insistent! 
Instinctively they turned toward the 
twisted mass of wood and shadow on the 
tracks. Ann had a dim outline of the 
man’s huge figure that took two great 
strides and began to tug at the wreck- 
age. In an instant she was beside it. 
They found a great beam and heaved 
at it—strained and strove until Ann felt 
the cords bulge in her wrists. 

** Again,” growled the man. “Again.” 

With a concerted effort they dragged 
the beam aside. It rolled down to the 
sandy earth below. Indistinctly they 
made out a figure with an upturned, 
bleached face. Together they lifted it. 
Ann staggered slightly at the unaccus- 
tomed weight and then straightened 
herself. They found their way down to 
the level ground and laid their burden 
down. 

“‘Is he dead?’ demanded Ann, in an 
awful . whisper. 

“TI don’t know.” He was bending 
over, striking a match. The little flame 
flared up, flickered, steadied. 

With an ungovernable curiosity, Ann 
looked not down at the face of that that 
they had rescued, but straightly and in- 
stinctively to where the voice had come 
from. She had a fleeting glimpse of a 
rugged face, and of tossed, dark hair, 
before the mother instinct of her nature 
drove her to her knees, her hands grop- 
ing for the human heart in the twisted 
form beneath her. They came in in- 
voluntary contact with other hands, 
hands strong and capable. 

“Not a beat,” muttered the man, 
laconically. _ He raised himself and 
pulled her up from her knees. “Come 
on,” he said. 

“Come on?” Ann stared at him with 
a great revulsion of feeling. ** Aren't 
you going to do anything?” she de- 
manded. 

“There are—others.” He strode 
toward the wrecked car. “Others, 
living perhaps! ‘There’s no time to 
waste. , 

A cry welled up from Ann’s heart. 
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She hesitated, looked back, wrung her 
hands. “I can’t leave him—here,” she 
moaned. “It’s too—too—brutal.” 

The man’s voice cut like the crack of 
a whip. He was bending over the 
twisted debris. ‘Get hold of this!’ he 
shouted, tossing the command at her 
as if she were another man. He tugged 
at a piece of warped steel. Instinctively 
Ann bent toward him. 

The man straightened his shoulders. 
“T’m glad,” he muttered, spéaking as 
if to himself—‘‘I’m glad I’ve lifted loads 


all my life,” he was panting, “glad I 
know how to—work.” 
“‘Know—how—to—work!” repeated 


Ann in the darkness. She turned her 
face to his; her breath came with a little 
shock of surprise from her lips. ‘Are 
you a—workingman?”’ she demanded, in 
surprise. 

A short laugh answered her. “Yes,” 

said the man, with a ring of exultation 
in his tone, “I’m a workingman; I’ve 
been a workingman all my life. 7 
He strained at another board. “It’s a 
pretty good thing to be—at a time like 
this—a workingman! Look out there!” 
A shivering of splintered wood pow- 
dered their hands. He caught Ann 
roughly by one arm and pulled her aside. 
Then he bent over and lifted something 
in his arms. Very carefully he stepped 
down and laid what he held on the soft 
earth. “A woman,” he said, gently. 

Ann knelt down. “Light!” she said. 

A lantern bobbed in the darkness. 
The man sent a shout ringing toward it. 
A figure came toward them, and sud- 
denly the yellow light swung in their 
faces, showing a.trainman’s face. A 
jagged wound tore its way down his 
cheek. His coat was half ripped off. 
One arm hung useless. . . . 

“Smashed into a freighter,” he ex- 
plained, laconically. “‘Didn’t know any 
one was alive! It’s hell back there! 
Village two miles away—off to wire for 
help.” His shout came back through 
the darkness: “Got to git headquarters. 
Governor was on the train—” 

Ann lifted her hands dripping with 
something warm. She shook them in 
impotent revolt. “As if that mattered,’ 
she moaned. “As if he mattered any 
more than these!” 

The man knelt beside her. 


Suddenly 
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his voice was gentle. ‘Nobody mat- 
ters,” he said, in a moved voice, “un- 
less they can—serve!” 

“Serve?” repeated Ann, uncompre- 
hendingly. 

His hands were feeling for the injured 
woman’s heart. “‘There’s something in 
her arms,” he said. He fumbled for a 
match. 

Ann bent down. A cry escaped her. 
She undid the hands of the woman, 
close clasped, close locked. “A baby!” 
she whispered, her voice sighing from her 
lips. She reached out difiident hands 
and gathered to her a bundle, soft and 
helpless. She staggered to her knees, 
to her feet—stood upright, feeling, above 
all earthly sense, that fragile life that lay 
sagging against her breast. A sharp 
pain shot through her—and a supreme 
ecstasy! She turned like a tigress as 
the man stepped to her side, shielding a 
match-flame with his hand. “Not 
dead!’ she cried. “Don’t say it! .. .” 
Her eyes sought his. 

He bent over and drew the covering 
away from what she held. She shrank 
back from his touch, clasping the tiny 
body closer, stammering, ‘Don’t take 
it away!” Her voice was a heart- 
broken plea. The match fell from his 
hand. He hada glimpse of a majestic 
figure with a lifeless atom of humanity 
clasped to its breast, of quivering lips 
and hungry eyes—of shining bands 
of hair. ‘“‘Dead?” questioned Ann, 
slowly. 

He nodded. 

“‘Nothing—we can—do? 

“Nothing.” He came closer and 
sought to undo her arms, his hands 
groping for hers in the darkness. She 
repulsed him passionately. The strain 
of the long day had told. She trembled 
and gave way utterly. “I’ve never 
had anything,” she cried, tragically. 
“Never, never! Everything—dead!” 

“Hush!” The man was shaking her 
arm. 

“T wanted this!” wailed Ann, un- 
heeding, forgetful of all things but the 
overmastering passion of her soul. She 
looked down at the silent little form in 
her arms. “ Just this. . 

“Listen!” 

Ann lifted her head. The insistent 
cry of human pain that had seemed so 
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terrible to her when she had first been 
conscious of it was still rising to the sky. 
In the last half-hour it had merged into 
a necessary horror, and she had been 
forgetful of its import. There were 
creatures but a stone’s-throw away as 
helpless as this tiny being she held. 

“Do you hear?” urged the man. 
“This is no time to be thinking about— 
yourself. Wake up!” He shook her 
arm roughly. 

“Don’t,” she said, drawing herself 
away, but without indignation. She 
stepped over and softly laid the baby 
down beside the unconscious form of the 
woman. “I am ready,” she said, obedi- 
ently. 


Ann had no idea how long they 
worked together. She didn’t know 
whether it was half the night or only a 
few minutes—an hour. She was half 
conscious of people who came to help 
them, of the ceaseless shifting of wood, 
the ceaseless laying down of bodies, the 
ceaseless straining and lifting with ma- 
chine-like regularity, the suffocation of 
smoke, the damnable darkness, the 
eternal noise and confusion, and pain, 
pain, pain, that lived with her and about 
her. that she could not get away from 
for a machine must go on bending snd 
lifting and succoring, and bending ‘and 
lifting and succoring again. 

She was conscious of others, but al- 
ways more of him—of that personality 
strong and dominant. At times men 
came and drew him away, but always he 
returned to work beside her. Once he 
asked her if she were tired, and she re- 
plied “no” in a mechanical tone, and 
then added: “‘Except of hearing. 

It’s awful to hear—isn’t it?” 

“Don’t listen.” He was lifting 
something and carrying it away in his 
arms. 

The relief train had come. The black- 
ened wreck swarmed with human beings 
—the air with shouts and outcries. The 
moon was shedding a wistful light over 
the world, a cool and blissful light, not in- 
tended to light misery, but to kiss young 
love. Lanterns swayed and bobbed. 
A reporter murmured at Ann’s elbow. 

“IT don’t know,” she said, apathet- 
ically. “Ask somebody else.” She 
had seemingly lost consciousness save 
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of her arms; the pain of intense fatigue 
was there, an exquisite pain, almost 
sinking into paralysis. When she felt 
the man at her side again she relaxed 
instinctively. 

In the queer, flickering light, half flame 
and half shadow, she saw his face clearly 
for the first time. She had heard and felt 
him. She knew the touch of his hand, 
the strong roughness of his skin, the vital 
atmosphere of his being. She had felt 
that, but his face—she had never seen 
his face, and now they had fixed so 
many lights that one could see quite 
plainly. 

Why, he was an older man than she 
had dreamed—or was it only stranger? 
A great shock of dark hair swept back 
from an immense forehead, a forehead 
that overhung frowning between the 
eyes. And the eyes Perhaps the 
toilers of earth all wore this look of sav- 
age comprehension of life’s marrow! 

“Do you know what they are saying 
about you?” asked the man. Then he 
paused a moment and looked into her 
eyes almost on a level with his, as if he 
too were shocked and surprised at the 
face he saw. “They are calling you a 
heroine!” 

“It doesn’t feel much to be a heroine 

does it?” she said. “There are so 
many dead. Perhaps” —she smiled 
shakily—“ perhaps it will feel better to- 
morrow.” She ‘turned patiently toward 
the wreck. 

He caught her arm and pulled her 
away. “You've had enough of this,” he 
said, dictatorially. “We can’t do any 
more now. They have trained workers 

doctors and nurses, too. They are 
sending the people to the village. 
Come.” 

He led her away, and she heard herself 
protesting mechanically, asking if there 
were nothing more to be done—listening 
while he answered. She asked mechan- 
ical questions about the wreck. 

“Don’t think of it,” he said, impa- 
tiently. “You only waste energy. 
There is a village only a few miles off. 
I am going to take you there. You can 
rest until morning. The railroad people 
will attend to everything now.” 

Ann roused herself from the heavy 
physical lethargy creeping over her. 
“And you?” she asked, 


“1?” said the man. ‘Oh, I have to 
get out to-night—get back to my work.” 

“To-night?” Ann repeated blankly, 
and was surprised at the protest in her 
own tone. Her feet struck a length of 
track and she stumbled. The man 
stretched out a guiding hand. She clung 
to it. How intimate and well-known 
and usual this hand seemed to her—this 
hand that had come out of the darkness 
of the night. Her mind fluttered this 
way and that. She caught at a thread 
of thought, only to lose it. She seemed 
to be incapable of pursuing any process 
of reasoning to its logical conclusion. 
However, with an absolute understand- 
ing her mind approached the idea of 
separation. Of course there must be 
separation. ‘Iwo lives, each flowing a 
different way, touching and drifting 
apart. This strange man that had met 
her in darkness and disaster must go on 
his way. 

As he guided her along beside the 
track, people stopped them and spoke 
tothem. One woman cried, ‘‘God bless 
you!” and several men removed their 
hats. With a little flush, Ann remem- 
bered that he had said: “They are call- 
ing you a heroine!” 

Never before had she had deference 
shown her; never before had she seemed 
of such moment. And now as she 
walked by the side of this workingman 
the people cried out to her, made way 
for her to pass. 

She began to tremble. “I didn’t do 
anything,’ she stammered. “I wish 
they wouldn’t.” 

“They won’t—long!” comforted the 
man, with an amused laugh. “Don’t 
bother. Take care—there’s a lot of 
splintered glass here.” 

He held her back, pressing her arm 
against his side as if to steady her, and 
suddenly Ann was conscious that for 
all the hours of this night there had been 
nothing in her consciousness but this one 
man. Alone they had been, with the 
world outside. Things had moved and 
stirred and spoken around them, but 
they had remained together in a ghost- 
like isolation. 

He halted her before a muddy road at 
the side of the track where many men 
were congregated about two rickety 
motors. The crowds parted again as 
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they approached, and hands held lan- 
terns aloft. Ann saw an old farmer 
huddled in the front seat of one of the 
machines, the collar of his coat turned 
up, his weather-beaten face peering at 
her kindly. 

A cool wind was eddying through 
the atmosphere as if to herald dawn, 
and Ann shivered. She had a sudden 
sensation of loneliness and of tragedy. 
She thought of her baggage—her clothes 
—that she had no money about her. 
She turned, as if to petition her com- 
panion, but he was speaking to the men 
who were standing before the second 
machine. He gave some directions curt- 
ly, and then came to her side and helped 
her into the tonneau. She heard the 
farmer say something about a blanket 
or rug—and then the chugging of 
the engine. The car thumped and 
backed. 

Her mind pricked her, prodding at the 
inertia that was creeping over her body. 
‘“‘Was not this a strange and unconven- 
tional thing to do? ‘This getting into 
a machine, and driving off, she knew not 
where, with this man—this strange man? 
Would it not have been more advisable 
to wait—to go with some woman?” 

She turned to him, flushing in the 
darkness. ‘“‘Were there—”’ she began, 
and hesitated. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you— I 
mean, couldn’t we have waited and— 
and brought one of the other women in 
that vacant seat?” She was ashamed 
that her voice sounded so intensely self- 
conscious. 

He bent down and pulled the blanket 
over her knees, but did not answer. She 
felt his eyes on her, and turned her head 
slowly. Through the half -light she 
peered at his face. His lips were twist- 
ing. At first she could hardly classify 
his expression, and then. she asked, 
disturbedly, ‘Why do you smile?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if for a 
moment he was uncertain whether to 
answer or not; and then he said, with a 
flicker of something very like contempt 
in his voice, “I was smiling at your— 
shall we say reverence for the conven- 
tionalities at a time like—this.” He 
laughed. 

Ann’s consciousness flared at the re- 
buff, even while she acknowledged its 
justice. Why, in this man’s world the 


things that had made her meat and drink 
had no existence. 

He had spoken of conventionality. 
She shivered again. Conventions 
ways of thinking — laws — how little 
they all seemed when they could be 
overturned in an infinitesimal part of a 
second by a relentless and unseen force. 
The blood surged through her tired 
body; she felt something of the stirring 
exaltation she had felt when she had sat 
alone in the car. And since then she had 
proved that she was strong, able. She 
had worked beside a man, bent her back 
and strained her arms, and—not cried 
out! This man beside her had talked 
about service. Well, she could serve, 
too. She could begin to serve her sex. 
Some one had to begin. She could be- 
gin to break down the thought heritage 
of years. She could begin to preach. 

“One is conventional from—habit, 
sometimes,” she said, excusingly, de- 
fending herself, and in some way quite 
sure in spite of the long silence that he 
could catch the drift of her thought. 
“T don’t think I meant to be—conven- 
tional ’’—difhdently—“‘ but it takes some 
time to—to break a habit that you have 
been brought up with— !—” She 
paused and clenched her hands together 
under the rug. “I despise convention,” 
she stammered. “I would like to be a— 
a—treformer!” taking a long breath at 
the last word. 

“A reformer!” echoed the man, and 
he laughed. “So you want to be a re- 
former!” he said. 

Her head came up at his tone and, 
though he could not see it, the blood flew 
to hercheeks. She pulled the rug higher 
about her knees. “1 would like to reform 
things that are unjust to—to women,” 
she said. “‘l am going to reform things 
that are unjust towomen. Don’t laugh.” 

“I wasn’t laughing,” returned the 
man quickly, and she felt him lean 
toward her in the darkness. “I’m some- 
thing of a reformer myself—in a small 
way, he admitted, the note of amuse- 
ment still in his voice. 

Ann regarded him with a little com- 
prehensive smile on her lips. Then she 
adjusted the caste distinction of her 
tone nicely as she inquired: ‘ What—is 
—your—if you don’t mind telling me— 
what is your line of —-work?”’ 
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““My work?” He laughed again, and 
instinctively the great hand on his knee 
clenched and knotted. “Oh, I don’t 
mind telling,” he said; and though his 
eyes were on the rolling stretches of 
country, Ann felt that he smiled in the 
darkness. “I reform—rather badly, I 
admit, specific conditions—when I can; 
but you—” he hesitated, turning his 
eyes to hers—‘‘you, I take it, want to 
make over the whole scheme of the uni- 
verse— ‘That’s what you women want 
to do, isn’t it, when you talk about your 
rights? You want to do men’s work, 
don’t you, and vote, and turn things 
upside down generally?” 

Ann flushed. A burning desire to 
speak her mind for once in her life over- 
whelmed her. And why should she not 
speak the thoughts that were hammer- 
ing in her brain—explode them all, as it 
were, here in the darkness? Here where 
no one could see. Why shouldn’t she 
empty herself of her secret inflaming 
thoughts? 

She turned. “I’m not ashamed!” she 
stammered, passionately. “I do want 
my rights, and I’m going to have them, 
but I don’t want the vote and to do 
men’s work, and turn the universe up- 
side down. I want to be married; that’s 
what I want. I want a right marriage; 
I want a home and children of my own! 
I—I want—love She stopped, her 
voice breaking, her face and throat a 
tortured red. “‘No man has ever wanted 
to marry me,” she said, calmly. “You 
see—I—I am not attractive to men!” 

“By Jove!” stammered the man. 
There was an appalled emb: irrassment in 
the shert exclamation. “* Not—attrac- 
tive to men—” he repeated, his voice 
dropping as if abashed at the uncon- 
ventional sound of the sentence. 

“I’ve tried to be,” said Ann, calmly, 
as if stating a mathematical equation. 
“Tt isn’t because I haven’t tried. I’ve 
made myself look as nice as I could, 
and tried to please—to entertain for— 
years. ... I’ve—I’ve done the best I 
could to get married.” 

Good heavens!” ejaculated the man 
again, and she felt his uncomfortable 
turn toward her presence, knew the 
astonished eyes were peering at her in 
the darkness. ‘Well, really—” he re- 
peated, his voice as flat as his vocabu- 
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lary. He seemed as appalled as a scien- 
tist face to face with some hitherto 
undiscovered fact of creation. ‘Ex- 
traordinary!”’ he murmured under his 
breath. 

“No,” said Ann, still calmly, “not 
extraordinary. The only extraordinary 
thing is that they’ve made us ashamed 
to say these things. Why, if we come to 
thirty and are not married, they tell us 
to say we didn’t want marriage. That 
is the right thing to say, the—the mod- 
est thing to say; it’s—it’s usual, but it 
isn’t true! Itisn’t! Itisn’t!”’ struggling 
amid the chaos of her emotions to ex- 
press her naked thought. “All women 
want to be married; all women want 
love! It’s part of them—it’s natural 
it’s human! Oh, I know it’s—it’s 
strange to say these things—but I 
couldn’t say them if you weren’t a 
stranger. Why, you can’t even see my 
face. . . . But don’t you understand, 
even you—a man who has had little 
time to think—who has worked all 
his life—don’t you see that even if a 
woman wins success in a career, that se- 
cret pain, that feeling of being cheated, is 
always there?” She paused an instant, 
as if the surge of her emotion were 
stemmed for an instant by the vast sur- 
prise she felt around her. Then, as if 
driven by an emotion greater than she 
was capable of handling, she stammered 
on, desperately: “‘Why, don’t you see 
how unjust it is? Men always have the 
right to have love in their lives—work 
and love, . . . and yet love isn’t as much 
to them as to women. It doesn’t mean, 
can’t mean as much. Yet they 
have the right of selection. They can 
seek love always. They can never be 
utterly without love in their lives—if they 
choose—while women— Oh, don’t you 
see the world doesn’t give us a fair 
chance to make happy marriages—right 
marriages? They say marriage is a 
failure, but women haven’t a fair chance 
to make it a success.” 

The man was silent. His dense mas- 
culine calm stung Ann as nothing else 
could have done. She felt him turn in 
the darkness to look at her, and though 
she could not see his face, she heard 
the amusement stir in his voice. 

“T see,” he said, “‘you’re not a re- 
former; you're an—anarchist!’’ And 
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suddenly he threw back his head and 
laughed 

Ann’s resentment—deep, hurt resent- 
ment—showed in her tone. ‘“‘Men don’t 
laugh, ” she asserted, indignantly 

“they don’t laugh if laws or customs 
hamper, choke their lives —they go 
about to change them; but the thoughts 
and customs that are unendurable to 
women have never been changed be- 
cause men had the power and they have 

-just laughed.” 

“Well, in Heaven’s name,” demanded 
the man, in intense amusement, “what 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Begin,” stammered Ann, and she 
was almost frightened at the energy of 
her own voice. “Begin,” she repeated, 
“to stop myself being ashamed to say 
these things. Begin to try and take 
what I want from the world the way 
men take it. To be—be brave enough 
to ask for what I want when I see a 
chance to get it.” 

“Oh, I see,”’ comprehended the man. 
“You are not going to be a reformer; 
you are going to be a crusader.” 

“That's right,” said Ann; “laugh on. 
I am not afraid of being laughed 
I’m going to stop being one of the poor 
Anns of the world.” 

“What will you do”—he made the 
query whimsically—* go about the world 
asking men to marry you? You might 
be refused, you know, and you wouldn’t 
like that.” 

Ann started and quivered. “I'd at 
least have a chance,” she said, doggedly, 
“a chance to be married to a—man. 
I wouldn’t choose of my own free will 
a—-weakling.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, comprehending- 
ly. He was intensely amused. “I un- 
derstand,” he nodded. ‘You would fly 
high whilegyou were about it—hitch 
your wagon to a star, so to speak. By 
the way—what do you call a—man?” 

“A man!” repeated Ann, dreamily. 
Her mind recoiled at the definiteness of 
the question. It was difficult for her 
floating thoughts to be defined concrete- 
ly. She hesitated, groped for a moment 
amid conflicting emotions, and then 
turned like a flash. “I’d call you—a 
man,” she asserted, passionately. “I 
mean I feel you would—could be one if 
you could get out of—of your class!” 
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The last words slipped from her in- 
stinctively. 

He was silent for a moment. A great 
vacuity gaped between them. He 
laughed again, but this time there was 
little amusement in the note; it was 
surprised and contemptuous. “I see,” 
he said; “I can’t be a man in my 
class. My class precludes manhood. 

Pardon me if I say I| fear you will 
never be a reformer.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” stam- 
mered Ann in agony. “I—I didn’t 
mean that. I was unconsciously think- 
ing of myself—of some one I could 
could—you understand, don’t you? | 
know that real—the real men are from 
your—that you are— Oh, please under- 
stand! From the people, I mean!” 

“| quite understand,” said the man. 
“T understand perfectly.” Something 
had gone out of his voice that had been 
there before. He spoke casually. “In 
spite of being a workingman, I under- 
stand. I don’t know much of women. 
I haven’t had time for them, but I un- 
derstand. However, I repeat again, 
I’m afraid you'll never be a reformer.” 

Ann clasped her hands in her lap. A 
strange pang settled about her heart. 
The machine was bumping along the 
road. She felt the wind of dawn in her 
face. The voice of one of the men in the 
car behind came on a chance breeze. 

“Tt is,” said her companion, “a pretty 
big bill, you know—to reform, and you- 
Well, back there when you were work- 
ing over the wreck, heaving and lifting 
with those wonderful arms, I thought 
you were pretty big, but now—” He 

aused, and for the first time since he 
bad come out of the night to her Ann 
felt a sense of aloofness in him. He 
seemed to be an alien individual. “‘ No,” 
he said, “I’m afraid you’re too—little. 
You may screw up courage to ask some 
man to marry you just to solve your 
individual problem—if you want him 
badly enough—but it takes something 
big, a great democracy of heart, to 
change the thought processes of the 
world. He suddenly pointed to some 
clustering lights ahead. “We’ ve come 
to the parting of the ways,” he said. 

“The parting—of—the—ways,” re- 
peated Ann, mechanically, and for a 
moment she was conscious of nothing 
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but the rattling of the wheels of the 
machine—the whir of the old engine— 
the sight of the huddled farmer in the 
front seat—the vast, speechless night 
around about; of the moment lived— 
and escaping. Here beside each other, 
in a strange intimacy of thought and 
physical being, they were sitting this 
instant—and soon it would be past. 
This night would be but a past to look 
to, a memory to con over. 

He was saying something perfunc- 
torily about “it having been a pleasure 
to meet,” and, with an emotion of acute 
pain, Ann put out her hand. “Don’t 
say those things, please!” she begged. 
“T’m not that little.” 

The automobile bumped up to a 
wooden platform crowded with people. 
Ann caught a glimpse of a puffing engine 
on the track with a single car attached, 
of bobbing lights and excited faces. 

The other automobile, following, slid 
up to the platform, and the occupants 
crowded out and came forward. Ann’s 
face paled. Her lips quivered and she 
hesitated, but as she stepped down from 
the ear the crowd moved back respect- 
fully. She looked bewildered at the 
strange faces, heard the excited ques- 
tions. Reporters were hemming them 
in, and again she heard the man’s im- 
patient, “I have nothing to say,” as he 
waved them back. 

She heard the station agent’s voice, 
too, nasal, hurried, asking the old ques- 
tion, How many? How many? How 
many dead? How many lives lying 
stilled? Ann again felt a sudden prick 
of contrition that those lives meant so 
little to her. 

How trivial her past perplexities, 
agonies, seemed in the vastness of this 
night! Just a short time ago she had 
talked of “‘class.” Not a quarter of an 
hour ago. It had seemed a big thing 
that she was a gentleman’s daughter 
and the living flesh that had worked be- 
side her was called a workingman. 

“Why,” said Ann, unconsciously 
speaking aloud, “it doesn’t matter at all, 
does it?” 

“What doesn’t matter?” The man 
at her shoulder spoke, and then, as she 
made no answer, said with a sort of 
blunt tenderness, “I will take you over 
to the lodging-house before I leave, if 


you are ready.” He touched her arm 
with his hand as he spoke. 

She looked up at him. Seen in the 
bleak light of the station-room his face 
looked more rugged than ever—gaunter. 
What was it that made him seem so big? 
His hands were grimed as hers were, 
and his short, dark hair covered with 
fallen splinters of wood. She looked in 
his eyes. “I am ready!” she said. 

As they crossed the platform beside 
the puffing locomotive with its one lone- 
ly car attached, again the crowds parted 
before them, standing aside. She 
glanced at the locomotive almost in fear. 

“You have to go—to-night?” she 
asked, uncertainly. 

“Yes,” said the man. The laconic 
speech, the lack of any conventional 
explanation, was disconcerting. He 
stretched out his strong hand and helped 
to guide her down the steps on to the 
muddy road. They picked their way 
along in silence. She longed to ask a 
thousand questions—intimate, curious 
questions about himself, about his life, 
his people, his thinking—-but even with 
the desire there came over her an ex- 
quisite silence. It seemed somehow 
cheap to inquire—a seeking to snatch at 
a decent personal reticence. 

Across the muddy country road which 
ran close by the station platform a 
square of dark building showed, twin- 
kling with meager lights. Ann viewed it 
wanly. The man was silent and in a 
measure aloof from her. He was close 
and yet far. 

They picked their way in silence over 
to where a rickety wooden fence showed. 
The man helped her from the road up 
on to the board sidewalk. They stood for 
several moments in silence, a strange, 
indefinite silence. Then he rather awk- 
wardly removed his hat. [ge held out 
his hand. Ann put hers into it. Their 
fingers closed and locked. 

So they stood, and then the man said, 
rather heavily, and with evident em- 
barrassment, “I must go—” 

Their fingers loosened, clung, and then 
fell away. He opened the gate, stepped 
back, hesitated again and held out his 
hand, got hers somehow, shook it and 
then turned inexorably away. 

Ann watched him in an amazement of 
the soul! He couldn’t go like this, so 
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easily—as softly and inevitably as those 
people had died there. Why, it wasn’t 
possible. 

She took a step forward, quickly— 
reached for him—touched his sleeve. 
“Please,” she said, and then, meeting his 
turning face, “Wait, please—” She 
laughed nervously. ‘The day is break- 
ing,” she whispered, irrelevantly. “See! 
It is daylight!” 

He turned his grave face to the sky. 
Hills and trees, shapes and semblances 
were coming out of the darkness. The 
old feeling of lethargy was creeping over 
her. It was so pleasant to stand here 
and watch the dawn—so hard to speak. 
Would it be better to let him go? She 
would be safe then. It was hard to 
speak. Her lips trembled. She twisted 
her hands together, and then turned 
away her head. A cool morning breeze 
was floating up. She was grateful, as 
for the comforting caress of a mother. 
So far from her this man was, and so near. 

She said in a whisper, her eyes 
dropped down to where a faint stubble 
of grass was pushing its way through 
the boarded sidewalk, “‘I—I am begin- 
ning—now.” 

“Beginning? Beginning what?” 

*"To—to be a reformer!” she whis- 
pered in agony. 

He made a quick, surprised turn tow- 
ard her. “A reformer?” he questioned, 
uneasily. 

She pressed one hand over the other, 
and then took it away and put it shz akily 
on the gate-post. “‘You—you are—’ 
she said, shrinkingly—you are—the 
kind of a man I could—I could like— 
would like—to know—better—” 

There was an appalled silence. A mon- 
strous silence it seemed to her. She suf- 
fered. She did not look at his face. She 
did not move a muscle, but she was as 
utterly conscious of him as if her eyes 
had been wide on his. She forced her- 
self to go on, her hands clenched, her 
hot face turned away. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter,” she gasped, “that I am a gentle- 
man’s daughter and you are—you are 
a—workingman. It doesn’t matter at 





all. It came to me suddenly as I stood 
there and heard them asking about those 
lives 





those little lives we pulled out 
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from the wreck. I saw it didn’t matter 
at all. It—it wouldn’t be shameful at 
all, would it, for you to say you—you 
hoped you would see me again—that it 
was hard to let me go out of your life? 
There wouldn’t be any disgrace in that, 
would there? But for me Oh, don’t 
you see how unjust it is? I’m human, 
too, even if I am a woman. I don’t know 
what you are, except that you have told 
me you are of the people, but I do 
know that you are a—man. I may be 
ashamed, I may cover my face and die 
of shame to-morrow when I think of 
what I have done, but perhaps even if 
you are not—not interested in ever seek- 
ing me again, you may care to know that 
you seemed—seemed fine to me; that 
you are the kind of a man I could like 
even if you are a workingman.’ 
Something in her voice, something 
deep and pure and virginal, crystallized 
a wavering intention. ‘The man hesi- 
tated—turned toward her and caught 
her hands. Surprised, half awed, he 
looked into her face—deep into her eyes 
he looked. His hands trembled and : 
thrill passed from his hands to hers—a 
strange, elusive thrill unlike anything 
else on earth, and yet strangely and 
universally like everything on earth and 
in heaven. He pulled her toward him, 
astonished, abashed; and then sud- 
denly he threw back his head and 
en His laugh rang over the morn- 
ing meadows up to the rosy sky. It was 
the rare, full-throated laugh of a great 
heart, heavy with humanity’s care, yet 
childlike before the gift of young hope. 
“So you could like me even if | am a 
workingman?” he cried, gaily; and just 
at that instant, as they stood with 
locked hands and wondering eyes seek- 
ing acquaintance, a figure emerged from 
the shadow of the roadway. It ap- 
proached and stood deferentially with 
bared head. A voice spoke. 
Ann — the words 
“special,” “‘Governor.’ 


* Albany,” 


But the man would not let go of her 
hands or take his eyes from her eyes. 
“Even if | am a workingman!” he 
cried, boyishly. 

And from that time forward Ann be- 
came to her sisters “‘ Dear Ann 





On the Indian Railway 
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es SStAOAY journey across India 


€ ay ‘ was broken by many 
r i} changes of trains, by 
| stops at cities, by side 
/trips on small branch 
| railways, but all trains 
- AYRES in my memory become 
the same; and, as I look back to those 
days within the cars, two recollections 
stand out above all others—the dust, the 
flaming sun. I kept my windows shut, 
yet dust poured through the cracks. It 
filled the car, lay thick upon the seats. 
My helmet was white with it, my hair 
looked as though it had been powdered. 
Always on the south side I kept the 
shutters closed, yet here and there the 
sun would enter, and its light, stgiking 
on the dust, lay across the car in surging 
beams. Through the north windows, 
the panes tinted to protect the eyes, I 
looked out upon the passing country. I 
saw heat quivering on the fields, parched 
and baking soil, cracked mud huts with 
monkeys perched upon them, peacocks 
upon walls. Long-legged birds rose 
lazily from the ground, disturbed by the 
train, and through the dust elephants 
loomed laden with native country folk. 
Then, as we passed by villages, | would 
catch glimpses of banian-trees, of bul- 
lock-carts, of people with black arms 
and legs and flaring turbans, of spires of 
mec with pigeons flying white against 
the deep-blue sky. 

Save for the dust, my compartment 
was always comfortable, far different 
from the third-class cars ahead jammed 
with natives. There were usually two 
full-length, leather-covered sofas, one on 
each side of the car, one of which be- 
came my bed at night; an arm-chair at 
the end of each ‘sofa, plenty of racks for 
baggage, a long mirror,.a door opening 
to a lavatory with running water (once 
there was a bath-room with full-sized 
tub), and many times another door into 
a narrow space running across the car 
where my native servant rode. 


OAKLEY 


It is easy to travel in India, though 
your luggage be mountainous, if you 
have a native servant. At the stations 
where I got off, mine would appear fol- 
lowed by a stream of coolies. I would 
step, empty-handed, from the train to 
the carnage. In a few minutes my 
belongings would be heaped upon the 
rack behind, upon the seat in front, upon 
the driver’s box, and Lakhshman, pour- 
ing coppers into the coolies’ outstretched 
hands, would climb up beside the driver 
and, with cracking whip, we would be 
off for the hotel. Lakhshman was tall, 
his skin was very dark, and he dressed 
in spotless white, his turban mounting 
above his brow in countless folds. His 
beard was black and bushy. He looked 
a very Hindu god, suggesting well his 
namesake, Lakhshman, one of the ava- 
tars of Vishnu, the brother of Rama. 


You read in the writings of the Abbé 
Dubois that a Brahman who but steps 
into the shadow of a low-caste Hindu 
must hasten home to bathe and cleanse 


himself from contamination. No such 
fear of Brahmans for defiling shadows do 
you observe within the third - class 
Indian railway coaches. Here Brahman, 
Vaisya, Sudra, the highest and the low- 
est, the richest and the poorest, crowd 
and jostle. The windows become 
wedged with heads and arms. Between 
chinks you catch glimpses of the jammed 
interiors. Beggars, you see, clothed only 
in scant rags; sleek Brahmans with 
sacred cords across their shoulders; 
Gurus, clad in écru, their heads shaved, 
with gold beads about their necks and 
grasping ivory and silver staves; peasant 
women with children at their breasts; 
others in flaming silks, arms laden with 
bangles; purdah women also, hidden in 
white from head to foot, with large glass 
holes for eyes. 

At stations come the clicks of locks, 
the doors fly open, the crowds pour out 
upon the platforms. Venders roll up 
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tables with eatables for sale—betel-nut, 
ehee or melted butter, strange-looking 
cakes, and hot pans filled with frying 
things, smelling of grease and pouring 
off blue smoke. ‘Fhe natives throng 
about the tables, buying greedily, bar- 
gaining with loud voices. The question 
of a fraction of an anna brings forth a 
burst of yells. The native Hindu lives 
to bargain. Sometimes he strives to 
bargain for his ticket. He does not 
realize that the price to ride upon the 
British railway is unalterably fixed. 

[ remember’a station in Rajputana. 
The platform had been filled with na- 
tives that had been waiting for the 
train. They were gorgeously costumed. 
The turbans of the men were orange and 
vermilion. Their coats were vivid blue, 
bedecked with flowers. Their slippers 
were embroidered with silver. Many 
carried long, curved swords with inlaid 
hilts. The skirts of the women were 
trimmed with gold. Their bangles 
flashed and jangled. Their toe-rings 
glittered. With the piping whistle from 
the engine all scrambled on board the 
train. Doors slammed. At the last 
moment there came the sound of an ex- 
cited voice. At the ticket-window a 
native, evidently new at railway travel, 
was trying to bargain with the clerk. 
He was fat and well-to-do, dressed in 
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silk, and wore a chain of turquoise beads. 
With the toot from the engine, with loud 
vociferations, he threw down the full 
price of his ticket and came running 
across the platform. He was too late. 
The doors were closed. The train was 
moving. He ran after it, his turban 
flying, shouting and whirling his arms. 
From the windows of the train lines of 
dusky heads gazed back at him. 


Upon the Indian railway there is no 
roar, no towering locomotives rush head- 
long with whirl of wind and cinders, 
vomiting billows of black vapor. The 
trains of India sit low upon the tracks, 
jog complacently across the sun-baked 
country, half hidden in a haze of heat 
and dust. The crew of an Indian train 
consists chiefly of the engineer. There 
are no brakemen in blue cloth and brass 
buttons, no pompous conductor, no ob- 
sequious train-man with ticket-puncher 
to work his way along the running- 
board. A rather sorry-looking indi- 
vidual with bare legs, a tattered coat, 
and a dilapidated cap which has slipped 
down upon his ear, who goes for the 
lack of a better name by that of guard, 
is occasionally to be seen sauntering 
aimlessly along a station platform; but 
he speaks no English, and if you need 
information, and question him with aid 
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714 HARPER’S 
of your native servant, you find that he 
has no ideas and will only gaze at you 
blankly, or else tell you to wait for the 
next important station where you may 
ask the station-master. The engineer 
himself is generally a Hindu. Some- 
times you see a Mohammedan at the 
throttle with his fez and tassel, but for 
the most part the 
engine-driver wears 
a turban and acaste- 
mark adorns his 
forehead. 

His caste-mark is 
vital tothe engineer. 
Once at the lower 
station of Benares 

the Kashi station 
at the bridge where 
the railway crosses 
the river—my train 
was kept waiting 
while the engine- 
driver had a new 
design painted on 
his brow, the old 
one having been 


obliterated by HINDU WOMAN WITH NOSE ORNAMENT 


steam and soot. At 

this station I had 

a final vision of the Hindu’s holy city. 
It was late afternoon, the sun was set- 
ting, and the sky was golden. ‘The 
Ganges reflected the sunlight like a 
mirror. On the west bank rose the jum- 
ble of the city. I could see the flights 
of ghats descending to the river and the 
throngs bathing in the holy water. 
From the burning ghat a column of 
smoke rose straight into the air, then 
spread, hanging in thin layers above the 
temple spires. As at most stations, the 
platform was filled with waiting natives; 
this time it was a pilgrimage homeward 
bound. They were a disheveled lot, 
clad in every sort of rag or garment, 
each person grasping a pot or bottle 
filled with Ganges water. Fakirs and 
holy men mingled in the crowd, daubed 
with sandalwood paste, with their conch- 
shells and their beads, and their long 
hair in knots and tangles. Every one 
was at last aboard, but still the train 
stood motionless. The engine waited 
panting, steam hissing. The engineer 
was not yet ready. He had his turban 
off, and was on his heels before a half- 
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clothed priest who with his thumb was 
scooping a bright-red substance from a 
bowl, and with wide sweeps of his arm 
was describing flamboyant lines upon 
the forehead of the engineer—lines sa- 
cred to the great god Siva. 

The job of engine-driver is a trying 
one for Hindus. There is always danger 
of running down 
some sacred animal. 
I remember once 
my train was steam- 
ing across a waste 
of yellow sand. 
Suddenly there was 
a shriek from the 
engine, the brakes 
ground upon the 
wheels, and we came 
to an abrupt stop. 
The doors flung 
open. Everybody 
got out and stream- 
ed forward to the 
head of the train. 
A cow was lying on 
the track, a zebu, 
one of the white, 
humpbacked cattle 
of India. It was a 
poor, hollow-ribbed creature which must 
have strayed from a village to become 
lost upon the desert. The engineer bent 
over it. He was a tall Rajput with an im- 
mense turban stained with oil. He had 
had a narrow escape. - The cow is the 
most sacred of all animals, and had he 
not seen this one in time and had run it 
down, he would have had to expiate his 
crime, no doubt, with many gifts and 
feasts to Brahmans. With pulls upon 
its horns and tail the cow was gotten to 
its feet. A woman passenger draped 
marigolds about its neck, and then the 
engineer and another fierce-whiskered 
Rajput, each grasping one of the ani- 
mal’s horns, led it gently away from the 
railway track. The passengers climbed 
back into the cars, the whistle blew, and 
we moved on, leaving the animal stand- 
ing motionless looking after us across the 
desert. 


The Indian locomotive is always tak- 
ing water. At every station there is a 
tank, and while the train is standing at 
the platform, above the noises and cries 
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of the people, you hear the gush of 
water, and, if you look forward, you see 
the beturbaned engineer busy with a 
dripping water-pipe. The tanks: are 
usually supplied from a well or near-by 
river, but in the desert lands rivers are 
few and wells are not always to be 
trusted. 

At one village where we stopped the 
tank was empty. Its well had gone dry. 
The engineer and station-master con- 
sulted together. There was another 
well, the station-master said, a mile far- 
ther down the road. It belonged to a 
farmer, and still had water in it. There 
was yet steam enough in the engine’s 
boiler to carry the train a mile or so, 
and soon we had drawn up in a sandy 
stretch of country where only a few 
yellow patches of grass were to By seen, 
and where a lean, black Hindu was 
rhythmically bending and rising above 
a well, pouring out little bucketfuls of 
water upon the parched surface of his 


THE ENGINEER IS GENERALLY A TURBANED HINDU 
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field. The lean Hindu was the farmer, 
and for one rupee he agreed to sell 
enough water to carry the train on to the 
text station. The engineer came down 
aléng the train, calling upon the pas- 
sengérs for help, and soon was formed a 
line of dark-skinned figures stretching 
from the engine to the well. The farmer 
had two shallow pails. These went back 
and forth along the line, and little by 
little, drop by drop, the water of the 
well passed into the tank of the locomo- 
tive. When the train resumed its jour- 
ney we were three hours late. 


As I left Rajputana and got farther 
north into the provinces, the types of 
natives changed. The gaudy costumes 
disappeared—the flowered coats, the 
voluminous skirts. The women now 
wore trousers. Sikhs were to be seen— 
towering men, with tightly curled 
beards; Afghans, too, from the Khyber 
Pass; slanting-eyed Mongolians from 
Tibet and the Himalayas. 
Then, farther east beyond 
Delhi, I began to see folk 
from Calcutta way—the 
Bengalis. These had a 
mixture of European and 
Asiatic dress. They wore 
frock-coats or cutaways, 
closely fitting, beneath 
which emerged loose dhoti 
cloths and long, bare legs. 
Upon one individual with 
abnormally long, lean legs I 
saw a derby hat. 

At one country station 
a snake-charmer came be- 
fore my door, looking up 
at me with visions of bak- 
shish. He had large, bony 
joints and a yellow caste- 
mark which ran down from 
his forehead along the bridge 
of his nose. He squatted 
on the platform, undoing 
the ropes from his basket 
and spreading out its con- 
tents. There was a pot 
with a cobra emerging from 
it, a giant lizard, a sort of 
Gila monster, scorpions of 

various sizes, and an as- 
sortment of whistles and 
curious-locking bottles. A 
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crowd gathered as the man 
began to blow upon his pipe, 
watching me with one eye, 
his swaying cobra with the 
other. But he had hardly 
started before the station- 
master had come up, followed 
by a native policeman. 
Snake-charmers were not 
allowed to display their 
zoological collections upon 
the platform, and he was led 
away, protesting volubly, 
through the station gates. 

The station-master is lord 
of the Indian village railway 
station. Heisthe sole official. 
He is ticket-agent, telegraph- 
operator, baggage-master, 
information clerk, lamp- 
man, trackman, man-of-all- 
work. He is usually an easy- 
going Englishman, rather 
bored with life, becoming 
somewhat indolent from the 
effects of Indian sun. Braid 
glitters on his helmet, and 
among the villagers his word 
islaw. Sometimes he serves 
as justice of the peace, and 
the village folk are brought 
before him with their squab- 
blings and their fallings-out. 
Then you see him, on the 
platform, in the shadow of 
the station, leaning back lazily in 
his folding-chair, his hands clasped be- 
hind his head, his legs stretched out, 
hearing and settling the disputes of the 
wide-eyed, gesticulating, loud-tongued 
natives. 


When an English army officer takes a 
train, all other passengers fall back into 
insignificance. After all, it is for him 
the trains are run. He is generally tall, 
his eyebrows bushy, his face scorched 
by sun. He is dressed in khaki and 
wears a medal on his breast hanging 
from a strip of many-colored ribbon. 
He drives up to the station late, with 
clatter of hoofs and swirls of dust. As 
he steps through the gates the station- 
master hurries up with bows, and 
escorts him to the compartment which 
has been reserved for him. The officer’s 
baggage fills the platform. His servant, 








A SNAKE-CHARMER AND HIS OUTFIT 


perhaps a Hindu from Madras, his long 
hair tied into a knot, strides about giv- 
ing orders to coolies who stream to and 
fro staggering beneath trunks and boxes. 
The van is soon choked with baggage, 

the compartment heaped with bundles. 
There are portmanteaus and creaking 
hampers; crates of bottled water; va- 
lises and bulging carryalls; enormous 
rolls of bedding; a rubber bath-tub and 
a queer-shaped hat-box; a folding-table, 
a cage with a noisy bird in it; a doll 
and a child’s perambulator; polo-sticks, 
knapsacks, and guns. It is long past the 
scheduled hour of departure. Every- 
body else is long aboard. From the 
third-class cars Hindu faces lean out 
watching. As the last box is lifted to 
the back of a groaning coolie, again is 
heard a clatter, a rattle of wheels, and 
the officer’s wife drives up. She walks 
across the platform swiftly, her long veil 
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blowing out behind. An ayah follows, 
shrouded in white, with two children by 
the hand, who in turn are leading a toy 
elephant on wheels and a frisking puppy- 
dog. ‘Then comes a burst of English 
voices, of barks and children’s trebles, 
of yells from coolies as the servant pours 
coppers in their hands. The station- 
master looks inquiringly at the officer, 
who nods and steps into the car. The 
last door slams. The station-master 
waves his arms and blows his whistle. 
There is an answering toot from the 
engine, and, as the coolies drop ex- 
hausted on the platform, the train be- 
gins to move. 


Train connections are poor in India. 
You change cars 
often, and now 


the gloom. Perhaps if you collide with 
one it moves and grunts, and you find it is 
anative envelopedin his blanket, hunched 
up against the cold. From the end of the 
platform you look out into a world of 
blackness. No signals wink upon the 
tracks. Only the stars twinkle. Their 
light shimmers faintly on the rails. At 
the right, maybe, a ghostly temple 
looms, and through the night there 
comes a high-pitched chant—a Hindu 
calling upon Rama. 

I remember the small junction station 
at Chitorgarh, not far from Udaipur, 
and the long wait I had there one night. 
My car had been side-tracked to be 
attached to another train. I had had 
my evening meal there in the car. 
Lakhshman had 
gotten out the 





and again you 
find vourself at 
night stranded 
upon a junction 
platform to 
await for hours 
the comin g of 
another train. 
At night the 
stationsare black 
and silent. The 
crowds ofthe day 
have vanished. 
The hot sun has 
given place to a 
penetrating chill, 
and you draw 
your cloak in 
close about you. 
There are no 
lights save, may- 
be, every now 
and then the 
ever-wakeful 
station-master 
steals stealthily 
about, throwing 
glimmers from 
his lantern. As 
you go up and 
down the plat- 
form you stum- 
ble over heaps 
of baggage; bun- 








tifin-basket, 
had lighted the 
alcohol - stove 
or Etna, as the 
English call it 
had made tea 
and boiled an 
egg. It was dark 
in the car. The 
flicker from the 
lamp in the roof 
gave less light 
than had the 
small, blue alco- 
hol fame. The 
tifin-basket had 
now been put 
away. I had 
strode about 
outside beneath 
the stars until 
the cold had pen- 
' etrated beneath 
my cloak, and 
now in the car I 
sat huddled in a 
rug. The hours 
dragged by. 

I remember it 
was just before 
dawn and I was 
half asleep when 
Lakhshman ap- 
peared suddenly 
before me. “‘Sa- 








dles under dim 
white coverings 


emerge through URES TOIL IN THE 


WATER-BUFFALOES AND DARK-SKINNED FIG- 
FLOODED RICE-FIELDS 


hib! sahib!”’ he 


exclaimed in his 
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guttural, which seemed to well up 
from his heels. ‘‘Come!”’ 

I climbed down from the car, 
following him off into the dark- 
ness down the tracks, stumbling 
over ties and rails, to a_ place 
where a sandy road crossed the 
railway. Here we stopped and 
waited, and all at once there came 
a glow of light, the sound of 
voices, the tread of heavy feet, 
and a row of elephants came out 
of the blackness and crossed the 
tracks, trumpeting. [hey towered 
and swayed against the night. 
White - clad figures rode upon 
their backs, grasping torches 
which flared and spluttered and 
threw vast, inky shadows. The 
light leaped from figure to figure, 
from howdah to howdah. I saw 
gold upon the trappings, paint 
upon the elephants’ heads, and 
made out in the shadows of the 
ground other figures upon foot 
with poles and glint of guns and 
spears. Upon the tallest of the 
elephants a single figure rode. 
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The light of a torch fell full = cpossep rHe TRACKS 


upon him. I saw the blackness 
of his beard and caught the 
glitter of jewels about his neck. 

When all had gone by, and the torches 
had been swallowed by the night, I 
turned inquiringly to Lakhshman. 

** Maharana,” he replied, “tiger hunt.” 


The last stage of my journey was by 
night to Calcutta. I awoke in the 
morning to a country thick with mist 
through which the first rays of the sun 
were penetrating. Palms towered through 
the mist; there were forests of bamboo. 
Then came clearings and flooded rice- 
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BLACKNESS AND 


fields, where, al- 
ready in the early 
light, wate r- buffaloes 
and naked, dark-skinned 
figures toiled. 

The train rolled on. 
The mists melted rapidly. The sun was 
quickly growing hot. Signs of civiliza- 
tion began to show themselves—modern 
buildings, a factory, a well-paved high- 
way. Lakhshman appeared and began 
to roll up my bedding. We were nearing 
Calcutta. 
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Nicholas Woodman 


BY ALICE 


ys we NE December night the 
ve tt-#0 4 school - house where 
3 Louisa Lovett had 
Di O| i" \ taught for three years 


ey | burned to the ground, 


Garage | and Louisa, wko board- 
J) HE Tee ed at the Soules, 
stood at the window with Almira Soule, 
both muffled in shawls over the wrappers 
they had hastily donned, and watched it 
burn. Louisa felt almost as if it were 
her house, because it had been her home 
and battle-ground ever since her mother 
died and left her quite alone, save for 
Great-aunt Hannah, at Deer Pond. But 
she was a little startled at herself now 
to find she was not sorry to see the 
school-house go. She was even glad, in 
a queer, excited way. Almira Soule, a 
little, sandy-haired woman frowning 
above near-sighted eyes, felt differently. 
She was more or less afraid for her hus- 
band who, with the other men of the 
neighborhood, had gone to the fire; he 
might risk himself, or a beam might fall 
on him. She stepped hastily to the 
stove and put another stick on the fire 
she had started up, and she rattled the 
stove-cover furiously in her haste to get 
back to the window. 

“Who d’ you spose set it?” she in- 
quired, again at her post, while the 
flames ran high. 

‘Some tramp,” said Louisa. “Maybe 
he started up a fire and then went off to 
sleep, and some of the coals tumbled out. 
That stove door always was bewitched.” 

“IT don’t know what good the men- 
folks thought they could do, flockin’ over 
there,” said Almira, dropping the shawl 
from her shoulders, now the room had 
begun to pulsate with heat. 

“Oh, well,” said Louisa, “let ’em go. 
Maybe they like to see it burn.” 

“I guess they'll sing a different song 
when the town has to vote money to 
build another,” said Almira. “I guess 
they'll laugh out o’ t’other side o’ their 
mouths.” 
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BROWN 


Louisa wondered if she ought to be 
laughing out of the other side of her own 
mouth instead of looking on in this 
excited pleasure. She had never seen a 
fire. It seemed to her worth while to 
build a school-house, if only to let it 
burn. She, too, dropped her shawl, and 
stood there in an unconsciously heroic 
pose. She was a handsome, robust 
creature, with brown eyes and hair alive 
to its curling tips, and, watching the 
flames, she unconsciously breathed fast- 
er and threw out her firm chest in long- 
ing and delight. She wanted to be 
nearer, either fighting them or rejoicing 
with them. 

“What do you s’pose they’ll do?” 
asked Almira, absently. ‘The men- 
folks, I mean. D’ you s’pose they’ll set 
up a school in the meetin’-house? 
‘There’s nowhere else.” 

“I don’t know,” said Louisa, reck- 
lessly. “‘Whatever they do, they won’t 
get me to keep it—not for one spell.” 

“Why, Louisa Lovett,” said Almira, 
bending her frowning eyes on the dark- 
ness between them, ‘ ‘I never thought 
you *d want to give up keepin’ school.” 

“T don’t know ’s I do,” said Louisa, 
“for good. But seeing it burn up makes 
me feel as if I’d got to do something 
different myself. Maybe it’s glad it’s 
burning. Maybe it had to, ’twas so 
tired of doing the same things.” 

“My sakes!” said Almira. “You do 
have the queerest notions.” But she did 
not omit to watch. She had far more 
interest in the burning school-house 
than i in Louisa’s notions. 

“I believe,” said Louisa, “I'll start 
to-morrow and go over to Deer Pond 
and make Aunt Hannah a visit.” 

“Don’t you do any such thing,” said 
Almira. “You stay on here and help 
me with little Elvin’s clo’es. You'll 
more ’n pay for what you eat.” 

Leuisa knew that. She was an excel- 
lent seamstress. Through the vacations 
she had gone out dressmaking for a dol- 
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lar and a half a day, and it seemed to 
her if she kept on ten years or so, until 
she was a little over thirty, she could 
buy back the farm and save something 
besides. 

“No,” she said; “I guess I better go.” 

But in her heart she was not thinking 
of Aunt Hannah and Deer Pond, but of 
the fun it would be to break off her life 
here for a little while and join it on some- 
where else. Here she had hardly looked 
up from her task, and with every gay 
spurt of the school-house flames she 
realized more and more how much she 
wanted to see other faces and another 
sky. Louisa was full of the force that is 
life itself, and perhaps that had made 
her work so absorbedly. Perhaps, too, 
she had to work, to keep her mind from 
traveling back to the days when father 
and mother were alive and the farm had 
not been sold. 

“It’s cold as Greenland over to Deer 
Pond,” said Almira. “They’re all 
snowed in. You stay here and work 
’round; and as fur as the school goes, 
give the men-folks time to look about 
*em and see what they can do.” 

“No,” said Louisa, still with her soft 
obstinacy that often seemed about to 
yield but never did; “I guess I'll go. I 
feel as if | was pretty much worked out.” 

The next day, not waiting to walk 
down with the other women to look at 
the school-house ashes and wonder what 
the men would do, she packed her trunk 
and took the stage for Roads End, and 
there she took the train for Long- 
meadow, the nearest station to Deer 
Pond. It was a gray day, and when she 
got out at Longmeadow little frosty 
pellets of snow were stinging through 
the air. She knew Aunt Hannah’s house 
was four miles off, but it had been a long 
time since she had been there, and she 
had forgotten whether a stage ran that 
way or not. There was no stage, the 
station-master told her. He was a short, 
stout man, with a black, roundabout 
whisker and face blue-black in the tract 
covered by the razor, and he was jug- 
gling with battered milk-cans. 

“No,” said he, “‘ you'll have to hoof it 
unless you can ketch a ride. What ’d 
I tell ye! Here’s Nicholas Woodman. 
You could ride along with him.” 

A tall man with a rawboned horse 
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came driving up in his pung. He 
stepped out and began to collect milk- 
cans. He had powerful shoulders, and 
his brown eyes were kind. His fine, large 
nose and sturdy chin made Louisa think 
she had seen somebody like him, and 
she concluded it was the pictures of 
Colonial heroes in the history-book. 
She thought he must be a distinguished 
person, perhaps a representative. The 
station-master asked him if he wanted a 
passenger down to Hannah Lovett’s, 
and he seemed at once to want the 
passenger very much. He could take 
the trunk, too, he said, and chuck in the 
cans in front. After these details he 
looked at Louisa with a shy motion 
toward his hat. But he didn’t take it off. 
It almost seemed as if he wanted to, 
but found the conventional motion hard 
to accomplish. But he helped her in, 
with a sober gallantry, and they drove 
swinging off through the spraylike snow. 
Soon they were pelting along a straight 
road between bare trees with beautiful 
branches, and the snow was coming 
more and more. Louisa loved it. She 
loved the fields on each side, great 
meadow mowings, for Deer Pond was a 
flat country, and for the last few years 
she had been shut in by hills. Here, she 
felt, was space enough. You could see 
the sky, and the sun would rise as soon 
as you could expect him to, not come 
dawdling up late behind a hill. 

“So you're goin’ down co Hannah 
Lovett’s?” Nicholas remarked. He felt 
that he had, in decency, to make some 
talk. 

“Yes,” said Louisa, speaking from the 
shrouding collar of her coat. “She’s my 


> 


aunt.” 

“Oh!” said Nicholas. Then he added, 
after five minutes perhaps, while the 
slabsided horse went swinging along at a 
great pace, now and then throwing up 
a clod of snow, “ You tell her I’m comin’ 
to see her one o’ these days.” 

“Why,” said Louisa, innocently, 
‘can’t you see her to-day?. I guess she’s 
at home.” 

Nicholas did not answer for a moment, 
and Louisa looked at him. His mouth 
was set and his eyes were frowning. He 
looked very stern. But immediately his 
face broke delightfully into a smile, and 
he turned to meet her, look for look. 


‘ 
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" You tell her,” said he, by I'l be along 
some day.” 

After that they did not talk much, 
the snow made such a blur about them 
and had such a persistency in hanging 
on their eyelashes and sifting into their 
necks. When they drove up to Aunt 
Hannah’s little yellow house behind the 
two tall pines, and Nicholas stepped out 
and held a hand to her, Louisa gave a 
little laugh of pleasure. 

“Oh,” said she, “I’ve had a lovely 
ride!” 

His face lighted again in that won- 
derful way. “Have you?” said he. 


*“Maybe you'll go sometime when it’s 
fair.” 


“Oh,” said Louisa, feeling bold, “I'd 
be pleased to.” 

Aunt Hannah came to the door, slen- 
der and strong, quavering of voice, but 
gently positive in opinion, looking, the 
neighbors always said, as if the wind 
would blow her away, but wiry enough 
to last forever. 

“My soul!”’ said she. 
ain’t you?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Louisa. “I’ve come 
to make you a visitation.” 

Nicholas Woodman had lifted out her 
trunk and set it on the steps. Then he 
took it gently in, end for end. He had 
proper respect for painted floors. 

“Where ’Il ye have it?” he asked Aunt 
Hannah, who had shut out the storm 
and now opened the best bedroom door, 
the one out of the parlor. 

“Right in here,” said she. 

Louisa, in an agitation of shyness, 
pulled out her purse. But when he came 
back she could only dumbly take a 
step toward him, the purse in her hand. 
Whether he saw it or not, she did not 
know. He walked hastily past her, 
gave her the pleasant smile again, and 
shut the door on himself softly. Louisa 
ran to the window and saw him gather 
up the reins and speed the rawboned, 
horse away. 

“Oh,” said she, as Aunt Hannah, 
having touched a match to the kindling 
of the air-tight stove in the best room, 
came out to speed up the kitchen fire, 
“I didn’t pay him. I didn’t know how.” 

“Law, no!” said Aunt Hannah. “You 
don’t want to pay him. He’d been real 
put out. He’s a neighbor.” 


*Louisa, this 


Louisa returned her purse thought- 
fully to her hand-bag, and they both sat 
down to enjoyment of the fire. Aunt 
Hannah’s cheeks had each a red spot, 
and her eyes burned a bright, pale blue. 
She was exceedingly glad Louisa had 
come. 

“You ’ain’t told me how you managed 
to get off,” she said, “‘term-time so. 
You ’ain’t lost your school?” 

“No,” said Louisa, turning up her 
dress, as she saw Aunt Hannah doing, to 
warm her knees. She went on and told 
the story of the burning school-house, 
and Aunt Hannah listened in the great- 
est interest. “So I thought,” said 
Louisa, “I’d come over and see you. | 
don’t know ’s I shall ever want to go 
back, there’s so much sky here.” 

“Sky?” said Aunt Hannah. “Well, I 

uess we've got all the sky there is. 

Oo, you can t outstay your welcome. 
You better conclude to make this your 
home. I should admire to have you. 

“Aunt Hannah,” said Louisa, sud- 
denly, “isn’t that a funny man?” 

“Who?” > Aunt Hannah inquired. 

“The one that brought me. He told 
me to tell you he was coming to see you, 
and there he was on the way to this 
house. And when he got here he didn’t 
speak a word except to ask where to 
put my trunk.” 

“Oh,” said Aunt Hannah, comfort- 

ably, “he didn’t mean see me that way. 
He meant he was comin’ ’round to pay 
me for the hay.” 

“What hay?” 

“Why, he bought my standin’ grass, 
and he ’ain’t paid me for it. That’s 
what he means.” 

“Not since he cut it?’ said Louisa, 
opening her eyes. “ Not since last July?” 

“June it was,” said Aunt Hannah, 
smoothing her skirt down over her knees, 
“the thirteenth o’ June.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing,” 
said Louisa. “‘I shouldn’t have thought 
he was that kind of a man.” 

“Oh, Nicholas Woodman’s as good as 
gold,” said Aunt Hannah. “I'd as soon 
have his word as his bond.” 

“Then why don’t he pay you?” 
ee Why, I s’pose he ’ain’t got ’round to 
it. 

Louisa was persistent. She never 
could see why it wasn’t best to do a 
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thing in the right way. “But why 
shouldn’t he get ‘round to it?’ she 
demanded. 

“T dunno,” said Aunt Hannah, in a 
mild reflection. “The Woodmans are 
easy -goin’ , set as they be, and I s’pose 
he kind o’ lets it slip. W hen he hz aS the 
money in his pocket he ain’t comin’ by 
this way, and when he’s comin’ this way 
he don’t happen to have the money. 

~ “You don’t suppose he can’t afford 
to pay?” said Louisa. lnsneunly she 
was sorry for him. 

“Mercy, no,” said Aunt Hannah. 
*Nicholas Woodman’s got money in the 
bank.” 

“Have you asked him for it?” per- 
sisted Louisa. 

Aunt Hannah looked at her in a blank 
amazement. “‘No, I guess I ’ain’t. If 
I asked him for it he never’d pay me in 
the world.” 

Now Louisa stared back, incredulous. 
“Why not?” asked she. 

“Why, I dunno. He wouldn’t, that’s 
all. The Woodmans are terrible odd. 
Sometimes it don’t crop out ‘n ’em till 
they’re goin’ on into middle life. Some- 
times it don’t at all. But they’re odd.” 

“You could send him a bill,” said 
Louisa, with the air of having hit upon 
a cheerful solution. 

Aunt Hannah stared at her as if she 
could not believe her ears. ‘‘ Louisa,” 
said she, “I should think you was crazy. 
Now you set right here and I’m goin’ to 
get you a cup o’ tea.” As she stirred 
briskly about the stove, she delivered 
what she intended for the last words of 
the discussion. “But I never should 
think the worse o’ Nicholas Woodman, 
never in the world. Some day it’ll 
come into his head, and he’ll stop at the 
door and pay up.” 

Louisa wanted to make herself agree- 
able to Aunt Hannah, yet she, too, 
could not resist a last word. 

“But,” said she, “he stopped at the 
door to-day. And he came in and 
brought my trunk.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Hannah, with dig- 
nity, “maybe he didn’t have his wallet. 
It’s a matter o’ thirty dollars. Very few 
folks keep so much money by ‘em. 
You like oolong or a pinch o’ green?” 

The next day was full of sun-shining 
on the snow, and Louisa continued hav- 
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ing a beautiful time. She and Aunt 
Hannah cooked more than they could 
eat because they both loved to try ol | 
recipes. Aunt Hannah said it didn’t 
pay to cook for one, and she had the 
same things day in day out, being alone 
so. In the afternoons they sat by the 
front windows and sewed. Louisa won- 
dered if she should see Nicholas Wood- 
man go by with the tall horse. She hoped 
he would stop and pay his debt. It 
quite hurt her to find him so negligent. 


“Does Mr. Woodman live on this 
road?” she asked one day when she and 
Aunt Hannah were turning sheets, sew- 
ing over ’n’ over. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Hannah, “a matter 
o’ three mile toward the gulch. He’s got 
a great barn of a house, but it’s fixed up 
complete. His housekeeper ’s colored, 
but she’s neat as wax.” 

“Doesn’t he go by here to carry 
milk?” 

“Oh no; it’s nearer to go by the 
gulch road. You ain’t thinkin’ o’ that 
thirty dollars, be you? If you be, you 
better take your mind off and think o’ 
suthin’ else.’ 

Louisa made no answer: She was 
really thinking of that and something 
else so mingled that it was hard to sepa- 
rate them. Why didn’t he come and 
take her sleigh-riding? That was the 
second thing. “But there!” she said to 
herself, “I don’t suppose it ever came 
into his head again.” 

There were not many neighbors on the 
Deer Pond road, and very soon Louisa 
had renewed acquaintance with them 
all. One day she came in triumphant 
from a call on Eliza Ann Parks, who 
went out dressmaking and kept track of 
all the news. 

“Your Nicholas Woodman isn’t so 
much to blame as I thought he was,” 
said Louisa, warming her hands at the 
kitchen stove, while Aunt Hannah, sew- 
ing by the window, looked benevolently 
up over her glasses. ‘That is, he’s to 
blame, but not any more now than he 
has been for all these months. _ His 
uncle’s died, and he’s been away.’ 

“You don’t tell me old Uncle Si Wood- 
man’s gone at last?’ said Aunt Hannah. 
“Well, I thought he’d live to bury us 
all. Nick ’ll come in for suthin’ hand- 
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some there, or I'll miss my guess. Silas 
Woodman never spent a three-cent piece 
without lookin’ at it twice. Fur’s I can 
see, Nick ’Il have the whole.” 

“Then,” said Louisa, obstinately, “‘he 
can pay you your thirty dollars.”’ 

But Aunt Hannah looked severely 
down on her work and would not speak. 

It was this same night that the great 
wind came up and blew down five 
lengths of the front fence. Aunt Hannah 
watched it from the window, and once 
she took off her spectacles and wiped 
away the tears. 

“That fence has been here ever since 
mother was,” she said. “Seems if I 
couldn’t bear to see it go.” 

“Never mind,” said Louisa. ‘You 
can have another just exactly like it. 
*Twon’t take it long to weather, and 
you'll forget ’tisn’t the same one.” 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt Hannah. 
“Fences cost money.” 

All that forenoon Louisa went about 
with her lips tight shut. Once when she 
passed the window and saw the wrecked 
fence-lengths lying on the crust she did 
speak, though only to herself. “I call it 
a shame,” said she. 

“What ’d you say?” inquired Aunt 
Hannah. She had felt poorly ever since 
the tragedy, and she was heartening her- 
self with a cup of pepper tea. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Louisa. “I was 
just talking to myself, that’s all.” 

But that afternoon, when Aunt Han- 
nah was feeling a little calmer, Louisa 
sat down at the kitchen table with pen 
and ink, and in her best hand made out 
a bill. She regarded it seriously for a 
moment and then carried it to Aunt 
Hannah, again by the window, sewing. 
But it was the side window this time. 
Aunt Hannah could not bear to look at 
her ruined fence. 

“What is it?”’ she asked, and Louisa 
held out the paper without a word. 
Aunt Hannah looked at it frowningly. 
Louisa’s handwriting always did trouble 
her, but this was written large and plain. 
***Nicholas Woodman,’” she read, “‘‘to 
Hannah Lovett, debtor.’ Oh, Louisa, 
you mustn’t send that, never in the 
world! I couldn’t let you.” 

Louisa did not speak, and Aunt Han- 
nah looked up at her and her heart 
quailed. So Louisa’s father had some- 


times looked when he had borne a great 
deal and had decided to bear no more. 
It seemed to Aunt Hannah a bitter thing 
to have so much to endure in one day 
the loss of her fence and the discovery of 
that look on Louisa’s face. 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous,” said Lou- 
isa, firmly, “a great, strong manlike that, 
selling milk and inheriting money, and 
your fence blowing down and you having 
to stop twice to think whether you can 
build it up again.” 

“Why, bless you,” said Aunt Hannah, 
“you can’t build fences till the frost’s 
out o’ the ground. You couldn’t dig the 
post-holes.” 

“I don’t care whether you could or 
not,” said Louisa. Her eyes brightened, 
and Aunt Hannah, at that dauntless 
signal, was almost afraid of her. “ Any- 
way, it ‘Il be a comfort to know you've 
got the money to build it when you do 
want to.” 

“Well, I have got it,” said Aunt Han- 
nah, weakly—‘‘as good as got it. It 
couldn’t be safer anywhere in the world 
than ’tis with Nicholas Woodman.” 

Louisa took the bill and folded it, 
Aunt Hannah watching her with plead- 
ing eyes. She tucked it into the en- 
velope she had addressed in her fair, 
large hand and sealed it with a serious 
care. 

“There!” said she. “Now I’ll run in 
to Lizy Ann’s and ask her to mail it. 
She’s going to the street this afternoon.” 

“Oh, forever!” said Aunt Hannah, wild- 
ly. “You can’t dothat. By night it ’ll 
be all over town.” 

“She won’t know it’s a bill,” said 
Louisa, getting her hat and coat. 

“What do you s’pose she’I] think ’tis?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. A note, maybe, 
asking him to take me to ride.”’ Louisa 
laughed here, but it was, she told her- 
self, at her own foolishness. 

Aunt Hannah saw nothing to laugh at. 
“My soul!” said she. “I should think 
you were crazed.” 

“All right,” said Louisa. “I won’t 
give it to Lizy Ann. I’ll walk over to the 
street myself.” 

Aunt Hannah groaned. “I never 
heard of such a thing in my life,” said 
she. ‘Walk way over there, two mile 
and a quarter, to send a bill that hadn’t 
ought to be sent anyways.” 
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But Louisa, with a quiet and settled 
dignity, was drawing on her gloves. She 
took the envelope from the table and 
turned away, but at the door she stopped 
and looked back. She stood there, 
arrested by the helpless misery of Aunt 
Hannah’s face. 

“Don’t you look like that,” said 
Louisa. “Of course I won’t mail it if 
you say not. It’s your business, any- 
way. 

“Tt ain’t the bill,” said Aunt Hannah, 
miserably. ‘It’s what Nicholas Wood- 
man ‘Ill think. He’s terrible odd.” 

“Ts that all?’ said Louisa. ‘Well, I 
don’t care what he thinks. I’ll be odd, 
too.” 

So she walked out, holding the en- 
velope in plain view, as if she defied all 
possible eyes to challenge it, and went 
along the winter road to the street. But 
she did not have to mail the bill. At 
the post-office she saw the rawboned 
horse, only now he was harnessed into 
a shiny red sleigh with an abundance of 
robes, and coming down the post-office 
steps was Nicholas Woodman himself. 
He was “‘dressed up”’—Louisa could see 
that—freshly shaved, and with a fine 
great-coat and soft felt hat. His loose 
blue tie was carefully arranged. He 
stopped. The smile she remembered 
ran over his face. Even his eyes crinkled 
up. 

“Hullo!” said he. “You here? Can’t 
I give you a ride?” 

Louisa felt a sudden drop in the degree 
of her satisfaction. It came over her at 
once that she could not send him a bill 
mysteriously likely to rouse his oddity 
and then expect him to take her home. 
It did not occur to her until later that 
she need not deliver the bill at all. Aunt 
Hannah didn’t want her to. Nicholas 
Woodman was hardly likely to wish it. 
But some undaunted justice within her 
still cried aloud to be fulfilled. So she 
stepped a pace nearer and tendered him 
the envelope. 

“No, thank you,” said she. “‘I guess 
I better walk. Here’s something for 
you.” 

He took it, and Louisa turned away 
and went down the street. She walked 
along to the dry-goods store and went in, 
resolved not to come out again until 
Nicholas Woodman had driven the raw- 
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boned horse away. An attentive clerk 
came to her, and she bought pins, and 
took a long time selecting them, and 
when she went out there was no sign 
of a red sleigh anywhere in the street. 
She walked home rather listlessly. The 
day had not changed, but she found the 
distance mysteriously longer, and when 
she got home Aunt Hannah, by the 
window knitting, noticed at once the 
slowness of her step. 

“I guess you’ve overdone,” said she. 
“You feel as well as common?” 

“Yes,”’ said Louisa, soberly, unpinning 
her hat, “I feel well enough.” 

Aunt Hannah waited until Louisa had 
put her things away and taken up her 
own work by the window. 

“Well,” she said then, “’d you mail 
that bill?” 

“No,” said Louisa. 

“Well,” said Aunt Hannah, “I’m 
proper glad. I was in hopes you 
wouldn’t, come to think it over. 

The next forenoon Louisa heard the 
rapid clash of bells, and ran to the 
window to look out. It was Nicholas 
Woodman, and the color sprang to her 
cheeks. She felt victorious already. He 
was coming to pay the bill. . But Nicho- 
las drove by at a swinging trot. He did 
not even look toward the house. Aunt 
Hannah was up-stairs getting a mince- 
pie from the chest under the eaves. 

““Who’s that?” she called. “Sounds 
like Nicholas Woodman’s bells.” 

The red burned deeper in Louisa’s 
cheeks. Somehow she felt it was a 
definite slight to her, his driving by so 
fast. 

**A man,” said she, “in a red sleigh.” 

In an hour or so the clash. of bells 
came again, and she knew he was driving 
back. This time Aunt Hannah was at 
the window. 

“Why, that must ha’ been Nicholas 
Woodman,” said she. “Here he is goin’ 
back. And he ain’t so much as looked 
up at the house.’ 

Louisa said nothing, but two tears 
sprang to her eyes. She seemed to her- 
self unjustly punished. There was 
nothing criminal, she thought, in send- 
ing a man a bill. 

Next morning the work was done up 
early, and Louisa, feeling a little dull at 
last, though this was Deer Pond and a 
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change from teaching, sat down again 
at her task of turning sheets. And sud- 
denly her listlessness broke, and the 
hand that held the needle stopped in air, 
for she heard the sound of bells in a 
swing and rhythm she knew. 

Aunt Hannah knew, too. “I believe, 
my soul,” said she, “that’s Nicholas 
Woodman again. What’s he goin’ by 
so much for? He always used to go the 
gulch road. You nod to him out o’ 
your winder and I will, too. He al’ays 
looks up so kinder pleasant. Now, if he 
ain’t drove by without turnin’ his head!” 

“He can if he wants to,” said Louisa, 
with spirit. Her cheeks were a rich 
rose, and she held her head high and 
set firm, even stitches with a snap. 

“Why, yes,” said Aunt Hannah, in- 
nocently; “‘’course he can.” 

In perhaps an hour he drove by again, 
and again he looked straight ahead. 
Now Louisa understood. He was angry, 
and this was his way of telling her so. 
He was telling her, too, that no power on 
earth outside his own will should induce 
him to pay a debt until he chose. She 
knew, too, that he would drive by the 
next day and the next, in an endless 
succession of winter days, whirling past 
the house and never turning his head. 
Next morning it did begin to happen as 
her mind foretold. He did drive past, 
and in about an hour he drove back 
again; and so it was the next day and 
the next. Once he took his furious 
course through an eddying snow, and 
Louisa dropped her work and started to 
her feet to watch him as far as she could 
see. She was sorry for him that day, he 
seemed so desolate in his rage, with the 
snow sifting over him, 


It had lasted ten days, perhaps, this 
mysterious scourging of Louisa, and one 
early afternoon, dazzlingly bright, yet 
with a sharp nip in the air, she made up 
her mind she had borne enough. She 
threw down her work. 

*“l’m going to walk,” said she. 

Aunt Hannah looked up mildly from 
the shell she was knitting for a quilt. 

“If you’re goin’ into Lizy Ann’s,” she 
said, “‘mebbe I’d put on my hood and 
go too.” 

“No,” said Louisa. She was throwing 
on her hat and coat. “I’m not going to 
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Lizy Ann’s. Don’t you look for me. I 
don’t know when I shall be back.” 

She hurried out into the path, blue- 
lined with shadow, and took the road 
that led to Nicholas Woodman’s, and 
Aunt Hannah, in a mild perplexity, 
watched her over the little rise until she 
disappeared between the pines. It 
seemed to Louisa she had never walked 
so desperately in her life, and yet she 
could not cover the ground fast enough. 
Her breath hurt her throat, but she 
would not give way to it, and once she 
broke into a little run. The road wound 
up-hill all the way, and there were sweet 
vistas of a far-off line of hills. This 
Louisa learned afterward. ‘To-day she 
set her face straight forward and pelted 
on. At length she heard the sound of an 
ax, and stopped to look up the cart- 
path leading to a grove on a near-by 
knoll. Something told her who it was 
that chopped so furiously. There he was, 
cutting poplars out of the grove. She 
walked rapidly up the path. She had 
time to think, before he saw her, how 
magnificently he swung his ax, almost 
as if he were in a rage against even the 
innocent trees. He turned and saw her, 
and instantly his face seemed to set in 
a disconcerting way. They were con- 
fronting each other, and she had to 
speak. Nothing, she knew, would tempt 
him to begin. She called up all her 
angers of the last ten days to support 
and urge her. 

*T should like to know,” 
what you’re so mad about.” 
Nicholas Woodman set his'ax carefully 
against a large stump, the relic of a cut- 
ting long ago. He looked serious, even 
grieved. 

“What makes you think I’m mad?” 
he asked. 

Then Louisa realized she had no rea- 
son to give. How could she say, “Be- 
cause you drive by every forenoon at 
ten o'clock, and you never turn your 
head”? If she were to gain anything, 
it must be by a bravado of assault. 

“’D you get my bill?” she inquired, 
recklessly. 

“Then ’twas your bill?” 

“T wrote it, if that’s what you mean.” 

*’T) your aunt tell you to?” 

“No. She told me not to.” 

This seemed to give him a gloomy 
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satisfaction. “I knew it,” said he. “I 
said to myself, ‘Hannah Lovett never in 
the world would ha’ sent a neighbor in 
a bill for standin’ grass.’” 

“For mercy sake, why not?” inquired 
Louisa. She was exasperated, with the 
gloom of his handsome face, and his un- 
reason, and her own mysterious offense. 

“Why not?” he repeated, in a re- 
proachful wonder. “Well, if you don’t 
know I can’t tell ye.” 

“But don’t you have bills?’ Louisa 
persisted, unhappily. “ Doesn’t anybody 
ever send you one?” 

“Why, yes,” said Nicholas, “I have 
bills. I pay ’em, too.” 

“Then why under the sun can’t you 
pay Aunt Hannah’s?” 

“*She’s a neighbor,” said he, doggedly. 
“She hadn’t ought to sent me a bill.” 

“She didn’t send it. I told you so. I 
sent it.” 

“That’s it.” He made a little sound 
that was almost a groan. “‘ You wrote 
out that bill, and you come yourself and 
put it into my hand.” 

Louisa looked at him for a long mo- 
ment, and he looked solemnly back at 
her. Then she leaned against a poplar 
at her side and began to laugh. She 
laughed so hard she cried a little, too. 
And all the time he looked at her in a mild 
reproach, like a dog unjustly beaten. 

“*I never,” said Louisa, as she wiped 
her eyes, “heard anything so ridiculous 
in my life. I s’pose that’s what they 
mean by being odd.” 

A spark leaped into his eyes. “’D any- 
body tell you I was odd?” he asked. 

Louisa nodded. 

“I s’pose they said all the Woodmans 
were odd,” he commented, bitterly. 

“Yes,” Louisa answered, “that’s what 
I heard. And now I can see with my 
own eyes.” 

Nicholas turned away from her, put 
his arm on the trunk of a tree, and bowed 
his face on it. She saw his shoulders 
heave with deep-drawn breaths, and fear 
quickened her own heart, a maternal 
pang. She took a step toward him and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“Don’t,” she said. “I know how you 
feel. I keep school. I’ve seen boys act 
just as you do now. They can’t help it, 
not till they get the upper hand of them- 
selves.” 
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He lifted his head and turned slowly 
to look at her. His face was blurred and 
tremulous. “Yes,” said he, “I s’pose 
1 am odd. All the Woodmans are odd, 
but it never come over me before, so ’s 
I couldn’t fight it down.” 

“Well,” said Louisa, comfortably. 
““now you know it, you can see it never 
happens again. I’m odd, too. I’m just 
as obstinate as you are, only it’s in an- 
other way. I made up my mind you 
should pay Aunt Hannan that money, 
and nothing she could say would stop 
me. But if you’re so odd as all that, | 
guess I don’t care. ‘Tisn’t my business, 
anyway.” 

“It is your business,” cried Nicholas, 
in aloud tone. ‘It’s more your business 
than ’tis hers. You don’t understand, 
for all you keep school. I wanted you 
to like me better ’n anybody else in the 
world, and when you thought I didn’t 
pay my debts and you’d got to send me 
a bill—” 

Louisa stood staring at him with wide 
eyes. He was startling the truth out of 
her, and she spoke it, not quite knowirtg 
what she said. “I do like you better ’n 
anybody.” 

“Why,” said Nicholas, “you can’t.” 

“No,” said Louisa, “I s’pose I can’t. 
I’ve hardly seen you more ’n once or 
twice, except riding by when ye yu 
wouldn’t turn your head. There! we’ve 
said more ’n enough. Good-by.” She 
turned away and hurried down the path. 

There was a sound behind her. She 
thought he was softly and irresolutely 
following. But she did not turn her head. 
Just as she left the cart-path for the road 
he spoke, quite near, and then she knew 
he had been following. 

** All is,”’ said he, and his voice sound- 
ed furious, whether with her or with 
himself she could not tell—‘‘all is, I 
sha’n’t pay for that grass a day sooner 
*n I meant to pay.” 

“All right,” said Louisa, coldly. ‘I’m 
not going to make you. I’m ashamed of 
being odd. I should think you’d be.” 

She walked home very fast and got 
there in time to ask Aunt Hannah to 
go in and make Lizy Ann a little call. 

“You done well to go by yourself,” 
said Aunt Hannah, admiringly, as she 
got her hood. ‘ Your cheeks are red as 
a rose.” 
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The next morning Louisa was par- 
ticularly brisk, and the work was done 
up early. A little before ten she brought 
her coat and left it by the kitchen stove. 

“You goin’ out?’ Aunt Hannah 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Louisa, “I thought I 
might. Anyway, I thought I’d warm up 
and see.” 

At ten precisely Nicholas came in the 
red sleigh with the rawboned horse. 
He walked in without knocking, and 
threw them a brief good morning. 
Meantime he was laying back his coat 
and pulling out his long wallet. He took 
from it three ten-dollar bills and handed 
them to Aunt Hannah. 

“Count ’em over,” said he, carelessly. 
“T guess that’s right.” 


Aunt Hannah did not count them. 
“I guess they be,” she said. She pulled 
out the little drawer of the old secretary 
and tucked them in. 

Nicholas had turned to Louisa. “It’s 
a nice day,” said he. “What if you 
should come for a little ride?” 

“All right,” said Louisa. “I'll get 
my things.” 

While she was in the kitchen, slipping 
on her coat in a joyous haste, Aunt 
Hannah came and managed, while she 
laid Louisa’s collar straight, to drop a 
triumphant word: 

“What ’d I tell you? There ain’t a 
better man in this town.” 

“No,” said Louisa, in a triumph of 
her own, “‘nor in the whole world, 
either.” 


The Gods Remember 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HE Gods remember always. We forget, 
But they forget not: every debt 
Howe’er we palter and evade, 
Maturing, must be paid. 


They pity us, the Gods, but naught forgive, 
Lest we, who slowly learn to live— 

Children scarce wiser in our age than youth— 
Should come to doubt their truth! 


Loving the brave who strive and will not yield 
Though hurt and fallen on the field, 

They teach us not from death to fly, 

Lest we, indeed, should die! 


For ’tis their will the soul shall rise 
Above its earthly agonies: 
[Triumphant rise, as from the pyre 


A pheenix, winged by fire! 
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With an Introduction by 


6 fs SB, OH HEN I first saw X 107 


Si iy © she was serving a two- 
year sentence in a 
prison and chafing 
] against a temporary 
@ refusal of the authori- 
af S ties to admit her to 

parole, although the time for parole 
seivileas had arrived. 

From the moment she believed I was 
trying to help her she was, as she ex- 
pressed it, absolutely square with me. 
She took the chance that the very de- 
fenselessness of voluntary and complete 
confession would outweigh the disgust 
and despair it was bound to excite. She 
answered my questions unreservedly, 
and often with appalling frankness. At 
my request she bared every detail of her 
career, although she knew that the 
greater part of it I could never discover 
myself. From first to last she never lied 
to me. 

To better understand her case, I got 
into personal touch with the places and 
people among whom she had lived. In 
the city of her exploits there is a criminal 
quarter about four blocks long and five 
blocks wide, which is the “‘tough” sec- 
tion of the city. The police decided upon 
making a vigorous a to clean up this 
section—not that it could be eliminated, 
but it might be improved. They fixed 
upon X 107 as the spot where the “clean- 
up” should begin. As they expressed it, 
she “dominated” the underworld there, 
and she must be gotten rid of at the very 
start. This was accomplished by a 
method familiar to all who know the 
worst side of police possibilities. She was 
trapped by three or four men, them- 
selves criminals, as the price of their 
own immunity from prosecution for 
various petty offences they were known 
to have committed. In taking this 
course the authorities felt entirely justi- 
fied. The Department of Public Safety 
told me they believed her to be the most 
vicious and degraded woman they had 
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encountered in a thirty - yea-s’ experi- 
ence. When they learned that I was 
interested in securing her parole, they 
“hoped it would not be granted,” and 
asked me to tell her that she could never 
again set foot in that city without in- 
stant arrest. As one expressed it, 
“We'll arrest her first, and find the com- 
plaint afterward.” 

It struck me that this attitude was 
singularly revengeful, till one of them 
showed me a new viewpoint. He said: 
**I was called down by the chief for the 
disorder on my division. It was a case 
of stop it or lose my job. I said to 
myself, ‘It’s her arrest or my discharge.’ 
Well, I got her, and I’ll get her again if 
she comes back. I can ‘fix’ her any 
time.” 

It was toward the end of her imprison- 
ment that she began to write verse, 
apparently for the pure relief of expres- 
sion. She was indifferent to its recep- 
tion, and took little pride in it. In 
certain moods she wrote with great ease. 
But the characteristic of her mind that 
interested me from the start was its un- 
expectedness. She never gave the an- 
ticipated answer. Her mental processes 
had strange orbits, and forecast was 
impossible. When she appeared before 
the Parole Board her answers were like 
so many jolts to those long accustomed 
to conventional replies. “I suppose 
your mother was discouraged with you 
at this time,” asked the grave chairman 
of the board. 

She weighed the question judicially. 
“Should you say ‘discouraged’? I think 
‘disgusted’ would better express it.” 

Let me better illustrate this quality of 
her mind by a single incident: rison 
I once asked her this question, “ “fe you 
were given absolute freedom to spend 
one night in the great city, wholly un- 
controlled, where would you go—to the 
theater, to a dance, or where?” 

After a moment’s thought she replied: 
“TI would choose a warm night after a 
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rainy day, a night when all the electric 
lights wore halos round their heads and 
everything was foggy. I'd go to the 
Park and walk for an hour up and down 
the paths, where I could see the reflec- 
tions of the misty lights in the wet stone 
pavements. Then I'd like to go to some 
quiet place where I could hear organ 
music for another hour. Then I'd go to 
bed satisfied. But before I got into bed 
I'd open and shut my door for five 
minutes steadily. J’d want to know that 
it wasn’t bolted !” 

I have said that her poems were out 
lets of emotion, rather than efforts at 
literature. This is well shown by an 
incident. On one of her Sunday visits 
we were crossing the fields to a point 
where she could take her home-bound 
trolley, when she flew into a violent pas- 
sion over my reproofs and freed her mind 
in her abusive way. Then she boarded 
the crowded car for a three hours’ ride. 
The first mail on the next morning 
brought me the poem “Forgive,” writ- 
ten on the back of an old envelope and 
postmarked from a village down the 
line just two hours after she had left me. 
She had composed it standing in that 
crowded trolley-car, where the mere 
effort of clinging to a swaying strap 
seemed the limit of one’s powers! The 
mental detachment and concentration 
are puzzling. 

These verses, as well as the extracts 
from her letters, chosen wholly at ran- 
dom, are printed without any attempt at 
editing. 

Lorin F. DeEtanp. 


APRIL WEATHER 
SAID, in the night, I shall smile no more, 
For my grief seemed deep, and my heart 
was sore; 
But I woke when the sun caressed my lips, 
And I tingled down to my finger-tips. 
So I sang, instead, a lilting lay 
To an April sky on an April day. 


FORGIVE 
IDST see me on the yesterday, 
When meadoward we took our way, 
Strike at the hand that lifted up 
To my parched lips life’s brimming cup? 
Didst see me then I say? 


And, seeing, didst thou veil thine eyes, 
Filled with a saddened, pained surprise? 
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Or was it planned that such as I 
Must know a thousand deaths? Then die 
Ere I have grasped the prize? 


Didst see me on the yesternight 

When sickened soul was black with blight? 
Dread quivers of despairing shame 
Scorched my poor bedy like a flame. 
Didst see me then—at night? 


Upon my heart a little ring 

Of whitened scars, that burn and sting, 
Remind me that I struck the hand 

That led me to a promised land. 

How long doth Memory cling? 


WHY? 
SWEPT in by the tide, and cast on Life’s 
osom, 
Unwanted, uncalled for, an atom of chance 
Groping and cursed by the sins of another, 
Hopelessly watching the gray years ad- 
vance, 


Swept on by the tide, in its merciless surging, 

Battered and lashed by black Poverty’s 
wave; 

A plaything of Fate, by Fate ill-begotten, 

Wind-driven derelict, marked for the 
grave. 


Swept out by the tide to the land of surmises; 
Questions unanswered, naught learned 
but a cry; 
Crushed by the strife of an unsought ex- 
istence; 
Back to the Nowhere, murmuring “Why?” 


SPRING IN THE CITY 
OH! Spring in the city! It sets my heart 
beating! 
It goes to my head like the tang of the sea! 
When down the wet pavements young 
March flings her greeting, 
With wild, whistled songs of hoidenish 
glee. 


Oh, blue is her bonnet, with plumes soft 
and cloudy! 
And gray is her gown with a silvery sheen, 
And through the long rent, where she tore 
it, the rowdy, 
Peeps out her bright petticoat, emerald 
green. 


She skips through the Common, the winds 
follow after, 
Now coaxing, beguiling, wherever she 


goes: 
And up to the bishop she dances with 
laughter, 
And knocks his staid head-gear atilt on 
his nose. 
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A SOUL 
Her cry-baby sister has loaned her the 
flowers 
That drop from her gown in her wild, 
merry race; 
The violet and crocus, from April’s own 
bowers, 
She saucily tosses in mother Earth’s face. 


Oh! Spring in the city! It sets my heart 
beating! 
It goes to my head like a draught of old 
wine; 
Stay, March, I implore you! Oh, be not 
} so fleeting, 
For, witch that you are, you are wholly 


divine! 


MY SONG 
] CANNOT help but sing, I said, 
For joy hath lately found me! 
When friendly stars shine overhead, 
I cannot help but sing, I said: 
Wouldst have me weep? The past is dead, 
And kindly friends surround me. 
I cannot help but sing, I said, 
For joy hath lately found me! 


IF SUCH LOVE CAME 

[F Love should come to me some day» 

And I should sadly to him say, 
Before he pressed his first warm kiss, 
I have done this, and this, and this, 
Confessing sins of human clay; 
And he should coldly turn away:— 
I would not sigh, nor weep, nor moan, 
Nor worship Grief on purple throne; 
But rather would I softly say, 
If Love should come to me, some day,— 
“°’Tis better so. Adieu,—we part! 
This thing you nurtured in your heart 
Was never Love; for Love forgives, 
And understands, forbears, and lives!” 
And gladly would I go my way, 
If such Love came to me some day. 


The first of the letters which follow 
was written in response to Mr. Deland’s 
question asking X 107 how it was pos- 
sible to reconcile her love of beauty and 
appreciation of goodness with her career 
as a criminal. 


You ask me how I reconcile a love of 
poetry, an appreciation of “‘sweetness 
and light,” with my career as a criminal. 
You once quoted Montaigne as saying 
he “loved stout expressions among gen- 
tlemen,” and your use of direct words 
is as much a delight to me. I can some- 
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how talk to you straight from the shoul- 
der, and I'll try not to spare myself now. 

In earlier days I always thought that 
I was subject to moods. But as the years 
went by, and | watched other people, I 
suddenly realized that the strange con- 
tradictions i in my nature were not moods, 
but something far more my stifying and 
dangerous. ‘There was an inner some- 
thing that dragged me from the com- 
fortable, pleasant surroundings of sim- 
ple, church-going people, and was never 
satished until it had plunged me into the 
depths of indecency and kept me wal- 
lowing there. 

At first these attacks came at long 
intervals, and were of short duration, 
and the reaction was almost unbear- 
able. The tortures of hell were tame 
compared with my sufferings. It left 
me sick to the soul, and so shaken that I 
was sure of nothing in heaven or on 
earth but one thing, and that was that 
this thing would come again. I was 
depressed for weeks, and filled with an 
agony of shame for my actions, but did 
not know how to prevent them. 

This would gradually wear off, but 
when I felt most assured that I had the 
thing by the throat, it would suddenly 
rise up and knock down all the barriers 
of good that I had built around it, and, 
absolutely against my will, my inclina- 
tion and common sense, I would do its 
bidding and sink into the depths again. 

This began to happen so frequently 
that I became alarmed, and grew super- 
sensitive. I finally had to arrange for 
separate homes for these two selves of 
mine. I cast off all friends and relatives, 
and disappeared, giving myself up solely 
to the task of appeasing the craving of 
both the black and the white part of me. 

A clean little room, ain windows 
looked out on a green lawn dotted with 
old-fashioned flower-beds, was one place 
of refuge, where I came and went at will, 
or remained there until the other self 
rose up and smothered all the ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light,”” when I hastened to the 
other home, the home of thieves, gam- 
blers, gunmen, jailbirds, and dope fiends. 

The lowest types of the underworld 
were there, and I fitted into the sur- 
roundings and company as if I had lived 
there before, and had been away on a 
journey, and had just returned to a life 
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that seemed perfectly natural to me. I 
needed no coaching, and seemed no dif- 
ferent than the others, for their plots 
and intrigues were discussed before me, 
and my advice often asked. All the 
crime, sin, filth, and beastliness did not 
shock nor horrify me, and I never 
noticed the beautiful. Here it never 
bothered me. There was no ecstasy at 
the sight of a woolly lamb cloud, as there 
is now. The sky was merely a place to 
tell whether it was to be fair or cloudy. 
I had no dislike for certain colors, as my 
other self had. I was like a cat’ who 
urrs and dozes in front of a huge fire, 
palf awake and half asleep, but per- 
fectly satisfied and very comfortable. 

Only once did I notice flowers, and 
that was when I flew into a rage and 
scratched and bit one of the gamblers 
because he threw some pansies out of the 
window, and used the glass that had 
held them for his liquor. 

| find myself wondering how pansies 
came into that room. I don’t know who 
put them there; one of the women who 
came there, | suppose. Whoever it was, 
she probably had some memory, green 
in spite of her present life, that prompted 
her to give them a drink of water out 
of the nearest thing at hand—a sticky, 
broken whisky-glass. 

I wonder now whether those pansies 
had not pressed the button and made 
some spark leap into those instincts of 
beauty lying dormant and smothered 
under those evil appetites. 

After scenes like this the place would 
suddenly grow disgusting, the filth and 
cursing nauseating, and he whole atmos- 
phere unbearable. I would then take my- 
self off to my other home, where I would 
be ill for days with remorse, humiliation, 
and anger at the knowledge that I had 
again allowed this inner thing to drag me 
through the mire. I called it names, 
and begged it to leave me alone, .and 
even prayed about it. The sight of the 
beautiful filled me with unutterable 
longing, sadness, and seemed to re- 
proach me. I even contemplated suicide. 

But the good part rebelled at leaving 
undiscovered beauties, and there was 
always a faint hope that this would be 
the last time that the black inner thing 
would overpower me. In my better 
moments I was deeply religious, and 
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shrank from coarseness in any form. 
Does that seem like hypocrisy? It was 
not meant as such. It was simply 
natural. 

Finally I surrendered. The black part 
was too strong, and I was weakened with 
continually fighting it. So, with my 
eyes wide open to the consequences, | 
went back to the den of thieves to stay. 
I made up my mind to fight the thing 
with its own weapons. If it craved sin, 
I would give it all it wanted, and more. 
I would stuff it, as one does a fancy bird, 
until it dies from overgorging. But | 
did not find the life hard. Nothing 
mattered but evading the law. I had 
no regrets, and woke in the morning 
eager to be at it again. All decent 
feeling was numbed. No remembrance 
of other days haunted me, but | always 
seemed to be waiting—for what I did 
not know. 

Then came my imprisonment. How 
I got there, and what I was there for, I 
could not tell. From the time that the 
judge sentenced me until I reached 
the prison I was like a person in a 
stupor. I was taken there in a motor, 
for they classed me as a dangerous 
criminal, who might try to make a get- 
away on the cars. A matron sat beside 
me, and the deputy who sat in front 
watched every movement of mine in a 
reflecting mirror. 

Inside the prison doors, 1 waited for 
some time on a long bench in a large hall. 
At intervals officers passed by and gazed 
at me curiously, and several asked my 
name. ‘Then | was taken to the receiv- 
ing-room and turned over to the re- 
ceiving matron. Piece by piece my 
clothing was taken from me and thrown 
into a heap. When I was ordered to 
bathe in full view of this matron, I was 
so filled with an agony of shame and 
indignation that I made up my mind to 
get even with them, for to my mind 
they were worse than the people I had 
just left. 

Even when I had put on the coarse, 
clean clothing, I felt more naked than I 
had ever done before, and I felt so de- 
graded that the last remnant of respect 
I had ever had for myself seemed to 
have been snatched away from me. 
Another simple little thing maddened 
me. The shoes were three sizes too 
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large, and when I left the receiving-room 
I scuffed along the hall, admonished by 
the matron to step lively. I lost one 
shoe, and as I picked it up I was filled 
with an almost uncontrollable desire to 
hurl it at her head. But I thought bet- 
ter of it, and it’s good for me that | did. 
I said to myself that it wouldn’t hurt 
her to have given me a word of good 
advice. If she had I probably would 
have worshiped her. 

I was next handed over to another 
matron, a motherly-looking woman, who 
proved in after-days kind and thought- 
ful, and who now unlocked two heavily 
barred wooden doors and put me into a 
fair-sized room, and left me there. I sat 
down on a little wooden stool, and 
watched her as she left the room. I 
wished she would say a kind word to 
me, but it didn’t come. I listened as 
she locked and bolted the doors and the 
jingling of her keys ceased, and then | 
realized that I was alone, and this was 
the end, for I believed that I was going 
to do my whole sentence in that awful 
room. 

My heart was like a heavy stone, and 
a feeling of utter isolation swept over 
me, like a child wakening suddenly in 
the night to find itself alone in the dark. 
I had a shuddering, sickening sense of 
clipped wings, and I started wildly up 
and rushed madly around the room, 
from the heavily shuttered window to 
the double wooden door through which 
no sound could come, in a perfect agony 
of fright. I beat madly on the door, tore 
my hair, and pulled the clothes from the 
cot-bed and stamped on them. I raged 
up and down for hours like a caged 
beast, with only one wish in my mind— 
to go mad and forget. Something said, 
“Pray.” But I laughed at the thought. 

As the hours passed I became ex- 
hausted, and, looking at the bed, it 
suddenly came to me that here at least 
I could sleep. A breathless sense of safe- 
ty swept over me. Perhaps, bad as this 
was, it might save me from worse. And 
far, far down was the thought that here, 
at least, though the Beast might tear me, 
it could not drag me in its own slime. 
There was a comforting sense of security, 
and, strangest of all, the waiting feeling 
had suddenly left me; and, sobbing and 
moaning, I crept into the bed and slept. 
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Never in the long time | was there did 
1 think that it was | that was there. 
It was the one who lived with gamblers 
and such like, and of course she de- 
served to be there. She was a terrible 
creature. But of course she had nothing 
to do with me, for the real I was out- 
side the gate, sending in messages of 
beautiful things, of April skies, of slant- 
ing silver rains, and of birds twittering 
in a blushing apple-tree. Night after 
night I would toss in my narrow bed, 
and talk to the black thing within. It 
was as if it was another person in the 
room with me. “Well, you’ve had your 
way,’ I would say; “you’ve got me 
where you wanted to, and now you've 
gone your limit, and you'll stay here. 
You'll die here, for you'll never go out 
with me!” It filled me with glee to 
think I could fool\it. My other self 
would join me at the gate—that much 
1 was positive of—and we would go 
away together and leave the other one 
dead inside of the prison. But God 
alone knows what would have happened, 
or whether I wouid have been able to 
carry out this plot of mine, if I had been 
put to labor that was not interesting to 
me. Very likely I would have ended in 
the dungeon in handcuffs, like other 
poor devils whom the authorities can- 
not understand, and who cannot under- 
stand themselves. 

I began to read as soon as I was put 
in a cell where there was a light, and I 
cannot describe the joy that swept over 
me when I found that a veil had been 
torn from my eyes, and I saw, not only 
the printed words, but the exact mean- 
ing that was behind them. An apt 
phrase or a chance line of poetry so 
delighted me that it brightened my gray 
days like a burst of sunshine after a 
thunder-storm. Rhymes danced in my 
head, and I was obsessed with beautiful 
ideas. It quieted, soothed, and refreshed 
me, and I often fell asleep at night re- 
peating lines that had come to me during 
the daytime. Do you wonder now at 
my passionate love for poetry? It was 
my salvation, my beckoning star. It 
purified me, and lifted me out of the 
depths onto the heights. It was the mes- 
sage, as I said before, that the other part, 
waiting outside the gate, sent in to me. 
All the while I was growing inside. A 
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new me was pushing its way into the 
light. I became absorbed in studyin 
the different characters with whom i 
lived. Here all were thrown together. 
Old-timers who have spent the greater 
part of their lives in prison were mingled 
with the first offenders. It’s bad. What 
the first offenders don’t know about 
crime, the old-timers teach them. A 
cottage system is badly needed. Then, 
too, for the first five months one is in a 
cell without a light. One can’t read, and 
thinking is enough to drive one crazy. 
All these things need money, but, oh, 
it would be so worth while. You learn 
no trade while in there, and when you 
come out you are handicapped. It is 
like so much time lost out of your life. 
The girls go out of doors more, and it is 
such a blessing. The sweetness of 
such hours out of doors lasts for days 
and leaves the women in a much better 
frame of mind and easier to handle. 

I suppose you are thinking of those 
that can’t read. There is a school, but 
I wish that there was some way of send- 
ing in crochet-cotton and crochet-nee- 
dles. Those who have money can, of 
course, buy these things; but those who 
have neither friends nor money are de- 
nied the pleasure which such work brings 
to many. I was interested in my work, 
for I loved to create. As the months 
went by the only bitterness in my cup 
was the fact that I had no one to take 
me out. I was as alone as Robinson 
Crusoe before he found Friday! No 
home, no friends, no money. The only 
position the authorities can find a girl 
is housework. As each girl was taken 
out by friends, my heart grew heavier 
and heavier. “So-and-so’s mother came 
for her to-day,” would be passed along 
the line. Or this one’s brother, or that 
one’s father or husband. I tried to be 
glad for them, and wondered if my time 
would ever come. I was beginning to 
despair, and the “yesterdays” to drag, 
when out of the nowhere you came. 

| went to the office in fear and trem- 
bling, for I thought I had broken a rule. 
I came out walking on air. I was on an 
equal footing with the others. I had a 
friend! You know you are thought very 
little of among your fellow-prisoners if 
you don’t have at least one visitor. You 
are sort of anobody in prison social circles. 
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What I said I don’t remember. What 
you said I lived on for weeks. Still, | 
must confess | was rather suspicious. 
No one had ever done anything for me 
without some come-back for themselves, 
and I could not quite figure out what 
you were going to get out of all the 
trouble you were taking. 

Had I been a very young girl and good 
to look upon, as youth always is, it 
would have been different; but being 
very ordinary-looking (I’d_ rather be 
ugly any day than ordinary looking— 
it’s more individual!), 1 was nonplussed. 
Can you answer, right off the reel, what 
the happiest moment in your life has 
been? I can beat you to it! Not when 
they called me from my work to be 
dressed for my release. No; I couldn’t 
be happiest when I knew there were a 
hundred pair of eyes, wistfully watching 
me leave the room, wishing they were 
going, too. You can’t say good-by. It’s 
a house of silence, and there’s a stifled 
sob in your throat, and you are almost 
sorry to leave the companions of so 
many long, long days. Not when the 
superintendent shook hands with me at 
the door and bid me godspeed, and 
admonished me to be true. No; I 
wanted to cry then. But it was when 
you gave the order for the motor to go 
ahead, and we shot out into the open 
road, and I left all the old life behind. 
Moments like that are lived but once. 
Riches suddenly bequeathed me?—the 
thrill would be tame beside it. A medal 

inned on my coat by the highest of 
onwd not momentous at all; a mere 
nothing compared to it. I chattered of 
this, of that, of anything at all. Do you 
remember? What a bundle of nerves 
you must have thought me! But I 
apologize. I was too excited to be polite, 
and I hadn’t talked for such a long time. 
I wanted to say everything at once, and 
to thank you, and to make all sorts of 
promises. But I saw everything. That 
ride, that ride! I shall never forget it. 
I wanted it never to end, but to ride, 
ride into the heart of the setting sun. And 
so, as dusk began to shake out her silvery 
veil we drew up in front of the quaint 
little old-fashioned house, where you 
had arranged that-I should stay during 
a part of my probation. 

I have never been able to tell you how 
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that little house impressed me. You 
never told me anything about it. Even 
to this day I never make a move to shake 
hands first. There are those who 
wouldn’t care to shake hands with 

former criminal. And so when those two 
ladies came out on the lawn and took 
me by the hand, | was theirs to do with 
as they wished, and I knew that it would 
be the right thing always. After you 
had gone I felt timid, and although | 
wanted to thank them and tell them 
that I meant to do my best, I was clumsy 
about it, and stumbled and stammered 
over words that would not come. But 
once in the beautiful old library, with 
its red-brick fireplace and huge, comfy 
chairs, I felt more at ease, and here they 
told me that I was to be as one of them, 
and that from then on none of us was to 
refer to the past. Think of it! I was 
to be put on an equal footing with cour- 
teous, well- bred, intellectual people, 
with no slurs or flinging up of past deeds! 
They put me to work at once out in the 
fields. We worked side by side, sharing 
alike in all labors, which became a perfect 
joy tome. Do you recall asking me on the 
way down what I wanted to do the most 
of all things? I said I wanted to go to my 
room, and shut the door, and then open 
and shut it just as many times as pleased 
me. Well, I did it! I never slept in a 
locked room when I could help myself. I 
planted potatoes, hoed, hilled, gathered, 
and ate them. All day long I was out of 
doors, where the winds swept over the 
meadows and brought new life to me. 
Every one was kind to me, and at night, 
when the lamp was lit in the living- 
room, throwing shadows on the beautiful 
old sofa where Whittier, Longfellow, and 
other poets had once sat, and on the 
antique furniture and quaint, old dishes, 
we would read together, and discuss the 
leading questions of the day. Such 
wonderful, scent-laden nights! Such 
wonderful gardens! And oh, what sun- 
sets! | was so happy that the days were 
never long enough. | tried to please, 
first because you put me there, next 
because they were kind to me, and last, 
but not least, because I wanted to be a 
decent woman and a good citizen. And 
when at last they said that I was trust- 
worthy, my cup was overflowing. Yet 
underlying all this ecstasy was a dull 
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ache for the comrades I had left behind. 


There is to-day, and always will be. 

So, dear friend, this brings me up to 
the present time. I really never got my 
poise until I got back to the city and 
had to rub elbows with the business 
world again. Of course it is hard for me 
to get any sort of a situation where long 
experience is required. Two years are 
gone from my life that I can’t account 
for. So every once in a while finds me 
up against it. But oh, it is good to live, 
and live clean. I have no intimate 
friends, but I have some books, and 
every once in a while a letter from a very 
dear lady whom | know. I sometimes 
get tired of Mr. Wall and Mrs. Wall and 
the two little Walls, but then my room 
is cozy, if small, and I can open and shut 
the door when I like. 

Do not think that | do not mix with 
the old crowd of sin because it would 
get me into trouble. That isn’t it. I’m 
clean, and I’m going to stay clean, so 
that I can look the whole world in the 
eyes, and not have to hang my head. 
Besides, if you must have the truth, I 
have no appetite for such things. The 
thought of it fills me with loathing and 
disgust. Did I tell you that one of the 
matrons met me the other day, and as | 
am quite fond of her I went up and made 
myself known. She said she never would 
have known me, I have changed so. 
Who knows but what, if I keep on 
changing, I’ll become a beauty! 
Stranger things than that have hap- 
pened, and one of them is that my penu- 
rious landlady hasn’t tacked twenty-five 
cents extra on to my room rent for the 
gas I have burned while writing to you. 

Good night. I’m off now to indulge in 
my greatest dissipation—mailing letters. 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER LETTERS 


September 2. 

When I think sometimes that my 
identity may be discovered, I turn sick 
with fear. It is a dreadful secret to carry 
around. R , whom I knew five years 
ago, wonders at the improvement in 
me, in speech as well as looks, and is so 
interested in my verses that I am im- 
mensely flattered. Anyhow, thanks to 
you, I find myself picking much wiser 
associates, and I think they will be my 
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salvation. I am still out of work, but 
1 am helping out in a lunch-room from 
eleven to half-past three, which keeps 
the proverbial wolf from coming to life. 
This is only temporary, but I think I am 
lucky, for it means one square meal a 
day at least. 

Oh, such a crowded, lonesome city! 
It is a very dangerous thing to be unem- 
ployed where there are lights and laugh- 
ter and music, and one is alone. It has 
given me a good idea for a magazine 
story, but it is so hot in my “two by 
four” that | can’t write. I will get along 
somehow, and, if looking will bring me 
work, I shall get it surely. 

1 read in the paper that —-—— has 
been arrested for shoplifting. That poor, 
foolish girl! Only twenty-one years 
old, to ruin herself again for the sake of 
pretty clothes! I love pretty clothes, 
too, and hate to look as if I came out of 
the ark, as badly as any one I| know of; 
and I know it must have been a great 
temptation. But, oh, what a price she 
paid for them! 


October I7- 

I am very joyous this evening. I have 
had a great treat in the form of a letter 
from —. Her letter is always like a 
little white posy to me. For the last 
three years | have saved them very 
carefully, until now I have a beautiful 
bouquet. Her kindness in writing to me 
is one of the bright spots in this navy- 
blue life. It makes me think of a day 
when I had been in prison only a few 
weeks, and | was down on my knees 
scrubbing my part of a long hall. I had 
been locked for some time in a cell with 
a dark window, and so any occupation 
was welcome. We were not allowed to 
look up at any one who passed through 
the hall, and an officer stood at the end 
of the corridor watching us. My back 
was aching, my wrists were sore, my 
knees throbbed from the unaccustomed 
position, and I was so filled with rage at 
my humiliation that I longed to knock 
the bucket of dirty water over, and then 
roll in it and scream and yell for sheer 
relief—when some one tapped me on the 
shoulder. I looked up with fear, for I 
thought I was going to be reprimanded, 
but instead a woman bent over me and 
handed me one small flower; and when 
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she smiled I could have kissed her feet, 
and I felt all the anger die away, and 
my throat ached, it was so full. It was 
as if | had stepped into a sanctuary, but 
could not pray. That woman was 
———., and I worshiped her from that 
moment. When they locked me in 
again, I took the flower from my dress, 
and forgot where I was; the flood-gates 
were loosed, and | was given—one of 
those things they can’t take away from 
us—sleep! That is the curious part of 
it. We suffer all the untold agonies of 
mind, and then we sleep, and sometimes 
dream of daisy-fields. But now the situ- 
ation is reversed. I sleep and dream 
that I am back again, and trying to get 
out. | wake myself up trying to scream, 
and in those few moments | live all over 
again the past horror and hopelessness. 
The very sight of a cot bed turns me sick 
—its shape and width suggest so much. 

I believe I said I was joyous. This 
does not sound much like it. Still I am. 

Am so glad to have Henley’s book to 
browse over at odd moments. 


October 20. 

Thanks for the little photograph. To 
think that I have been acquainted with 
myself so long, and didn’t really know 
until now just how I looked! I shall 
take your advice and send it to my 
mother. If anything serious happens, 
please take the blame. You must not 
pay any attention to what I say in this 
letter, for I have soared so high to-day 
that I have ridden on the tip end of a 
cloud; and such a sunset! A blood-red 
sun in an opal sky, and all reflected in 
a still river of molten silver. No artist 
could ever paint it. What an artist God 
must be! Ko two sunsets alike, infinite 
variety, each succeeding night more 
beautiful than the last! I love it, and 
revel in it, but find words too common 
and gross to express the beauty of it all. 


October 23. 
At last I have found a place. I am to 
start work this afternoon at two-thirty, 
and work until ten o'clock to-night at 
the munitions factory. This is the place 
I spoke of to you, and although it is a 
dump, it will help a great deal at the 
resent time. I cannot sit down like Mr. 
licawber and wait for something to 
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turn up. lL only hope that I may be able 
to stand it. It is horribly dirty, | am 
told, but the money is clean. It is a 
place of nations, for all sorts of foreign- 
ers are working there. It is like having 
one’s soul hit with a knout to have to go 
to such a dreary place, away from the 
sunshine, but we cannot have all we like 
in this life, and I doubt if it would be 
good for us if we did. 

Well, I’m off to help blow up the Ger- 
mans—if I don’t get blown up myself 
first. Are you still of the same mind 
about the poems? I hope so—oh, so 
much! 

[ wish I could thank you in the way I 
wish. 


October 25. 

Here I am again. This time I simply 
had to write to you to tell you what | 
am up against. Before I went to the 
new job, which is making shells for the 
British Government, I heard reports 
that the plant was threatened, and that 
it was to be demolished some time this 
week. I couldn’t make up my mind 
which was worse—being blown up by 
dynamite or being blown up by an irate 
landlady! 

But | went in at half-past two. Ye 
gods! What a place! No brains are 
necessary, just brawn. We work seven 
and a half hours, with fifteen minutes 
for lunch! . . . Every moment, at some 
unexpected noise, the girls will scream, 
and all lights outside are kept burning, 
and an extra force of guards patrols the 
building. The war never seemed so real. 
It is like working on the top of a rum- 
bling volcano. 

The accommodations for the women 
are indescribable, and this in cultured 
Massachusetts. The firm holds back 
three days from my pay, which is an- 
other bad feature. The only good feature 
about the whole affair is that if I do 
get blown up, my remains will be so 
scattered that my loving family will be 
spared the expense of my burial. 

Our clothes are intermingled in an 
unkempt mass, and the odors are some- 
thing weird. However, one must live, 
and as long as there are no other places 
for girls, some one is ever ready to take 
the risk, like 

Yours sincerely, 


Vor. CXXXIIIL.—No. 797.—93 
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November 9. 

The munition work goes merrily 
on, and each night I discover some new 
noise to add to the torture. All the sins 
[ ever committed really should be 
washed from the slate, for this work is 
penance. When you step into that filthy 
place, reeking of lard oil, and the bell 
rings that starts that long line all work- 
ing together like a machine, I feel like 
hamme ring on the closed door and get- 
ting out somehow; but then the hot 
wave of anger gradually dies when you 
wonder how long it would be before you 
found another place, and you feel rather 
ashamed that you have rebelled even 
inwardly at conditions that seem to your 
co-workers perfectly satisfactory. 

Ah, the man that wrote “‘ Where igno- 
rance is bliss” knew human nature, 
didn’t he? The girl next to me had half 
a chicken for her lunch yesterday, and 
she confided in me, saying that “the 
guy she was keeping company with 
knew the chef at the — Hotel, who 
swiped half a broiled chicken for him 
every once in a while, and her steady 
passed it along to her.” That poor 
chicken! What travels! Where he 
might have been served on a silver plat- 
ter to some fastidious guest, he is instead 
toted around in the “steady’s” pocket, 
to end ignominiously as the piéce de 
résistance of a cold lunch in a munitions 
factory. That chicken must have led 
a very sinful life, brief as it was, to have 
to suffer such a fate. 

Thanks be that to-day is Friday, for I 
detest night work, and I am next door 
to being broke, which of late seems to be 
a chronic state with me. 

I figured up last week and found that 
I spent more for car-fares and accessories 
than I did for what I ate. If I tide over 
this week I think I shall be all right. 
Next Wednesday I shall be able to eat 
properly. 

Did I thank you for all your trouble? 
No, I never do. It makes me sort of 
ache, you are so good to me. Why is 
it? I have often wanted to ask you, but 
hesitate, for fear it might be as I sur- 
mised. 


December 20. 
writes that she hopes I will 
some day give up concealment and let 
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my past be known—*‘face it publicly,” 
she says; and she adds that there is a 
great buoyancy and strength which 
comes from it, which kills cheap gossip 
and strengthens friendships. 

Very likely she is right. But if I was 
big enough to face my past, the world 
isn't big enough to face it—nor to give 
me a future. Think how long I would 
last in a place if my employer knew. 
Even if the head of a firm knew, and 
kept me, others would get together and 
see that | was discharged. Only those 
who have friends and money behind 
them can afford to walk erect—as I wish 
I could do. 

No matter how short the sentence, 
your time is never done until your name 
is erased from the book of Life. You go 
through the door of the great prison, 
and you say, “I am free.” But you lie 
to yourself! For in the sight of man, 
when he knows, you are two persons 
the person you are to-day, and the per- 
son you were. It doesn’t make any 
difference how honest you may be you 
are not to be trusted. 

And so you find, in time, that you lack 
conhdence in yourself. And always at 
your elbow stalks fear. You even 
dream about it. When a prisoner has 
been told just what to do for nearly 
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two years, when every movement has 
been directed by an officer, she becomes 
accustomed to it, and becomes a sort of 
machine, and when she goes out into the 
world she is left helpless in many ways. 
She has not been accustomed to take the 
initiative, and it is a great while before 
she dares to take that liberty again. 

Then the look! Did I ever tell you 
that when a person stops in the middle 
of a conversation and looks at me stead- 
ily, or when I find a person looking at 
me whom | don’t know, | grow cold? 
My brain hammers out, “They know,” 
and when an unkind word is said, or 
some one slights me, the S. O. S. signals, 
“They know.” If it was not for my 
mother, I would stand up to some of 
these holier-than-thou people and say, 
“Yes, it is so.” But my mother is old, 
and I can’t rob her of her dearest pos- 
session, Pride. 

How did this all start? Oh yes; 

——’s letter. Well, you see I am 
moody to-night. That wonderful cour- 
age you have spoken of is gone. I am 
sick and tired of everything, and what 
adds to my grief is the fact that the 
woman down-stairs has departed and 
taken her cat with her. And sometimes 
I felt sure that that cat liked me. 
I bore you? I know it; I bore myself. 
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An Escape from Freedom 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


was well after seven, 
Be the sun still re- 
clined on the western 
dunes, its horizontal 
| rays touching distant 
objects with an extraor- 
a s dinary fire—the spun- 
copper of shrouds on fishermen moored a 
mile away on the quiet, sky-colored 
harbor; and, still farther out, the weirs 
foul with golden weed. Even the scows 
about the unfinished tip of the break- 
water had their moment of transfigura- 
tion and became vermilion beetles cling- 
ing to a pinkish twig, one of them with a 
derrick-arm lifted in horror of the deep. 
Up-shore the sanguine beams gave back 
from the roofs of old houses, weather- 
polished like mirrors, and trumpeted 
judgment-day from the little windows in 
the front street. Down-shore they tried 
to do something heroic with the beach 
cottages, and failed. Only the blatant 
names lettered across the pasteboard 
things—“ Billow Crest,” “ Harbor Cliff,” 
“Ocean Nest,” and the like—helped 
themselves to the abundant loveliness 
and blared the louder. 

The solitary person on the porch of 
the “Ocean Nest” jumped up and paced 
about, driven by an_ unaccountable 
sense of oppression. This was the first 
time he had ever seen the sky or the 
water. He had accepted these elements 
as he accepted bolts of invisible cotton- 
goods, on the evidence of samples; a 
strip of sky-goods, full of smoke and 
wires, displayed between lofty cornices; 
a strip of sea-material laid out between 
city docks, cluttered with straw and 
peelings. But this raw, uncrowded ra- 
diance 

‘This is grand,” he muttered to him- 
self, uncertainly, and, turning away, 
sought refuge in the concrete. ‘ Thrown 
together like a packing-case,” he grum- 
bled, clapping a toothpick pillar with his 
hand. ‘OceanNest’—myhat! ButI bet 
they’ve caught other suckers with that 











bait before me. Well, I guess she likes 
it, anyway. She hasn’t said anything to- 
day, and all her letters have seemed to 
like it. I’m glad I could get it for her.” 

His mind dwelt for a moment upon 
the fact that, by working Sundays and 
Saturday afternoons, he had been able 
to give her this summer by the sea. A 
year ago he couldn’t have done it. Yes, 
he was getting ahead. A faint frown 
moved his brow, and he fumbled for his 
watch. “I wonder where she is.” He 
bent to peer through a window into 
the dim, boxlike interior. Sitting down 
again and propping his feet on the rail- 
ing, he watched the lazy tide crawling 
in across the flats till that made him 
nervous. 

“Why, it’s dark! Where can she 
be? She just ran over to the Pooles’ 
a second. Where’s the Pooles’, | won- 
der?” 

He hated to-have to be impatient 
with her the very dayhe had come down. 
‘But she said—” he justified himself, 
sulkily. Wandering to the rear of the 
cottage, he sat on an old dory filled 
with sand and one weedy nasturtium, 
and stared along the row of cottage- 
backs with moody eyes. The dark 
was kinder than the light had been, wip- 
ing out the ugly furbelows and leaving 
only the pure spot-lights of windows. 
For a moment his impatience was re- 
placed by an odd feeling of loneliness, 
a sense of something irretrievably left 
out of his life. He discovered himself 
listening with an uneasy heart to the 
tinkle of a mandolin somewhere down 
there, young voices harmonizing in fugi- 
tive melody, a subdued scream of ham- 
mock-rings. Beach cottages! He had 
never had time for beach cottages, or 
for youth. His own voice surprised him: 

“T never had a chance to be worth- 
less, did I?” 

“I wonder which one is the Pooles’, 
he speculated after a moment. “I could 
ask.” He got to his feet, and then sat 
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down again in grim rebellion. lt 
smacked too much of the mendicant, 
this canvassing from house to house. 

A party came along the walk on the 
other side of the street, laughing, chat- 
tering, looming in dim holiday jumpers 
and blazers. Perry’s eyes followed them, 
and when, opposite the yard, one slim 
shadow detached itself from the rest and 
came hurrying across the street, he got 
up with an uncommon tightness in his 
throat. He struggled with an impulse 
to forgiveness; he was afraid he was 
going to pass it over with a laugh, as he 
always did. 

“Why, huilo!”’ came the voice. “I 
thoughtit was you. Whendid youcome?”’ 

His knees let him down on the dory 
again. It wasn’t she, after all, but only 
the Poole youngster, ‘Red Head” Dot. 

She came forward, sticking her hands 
deep in the pockets of her blazer. 
“Isn’t this perfectly fine?” she went on 
in girlish enthusiasm. “Oh, I bet she 
is tickled half to pieces. And after the 
way she’s talked. I must see her.” 

Perry’s back straightened with a slight 
jerk. .““Isn’t she—at your house?” 

“Why, no. Isn’t she—here?” 

“She—she had to run out on an er- 
rand.”” The need of caution struck him. 
“Just for a second,” he added. 

“Oh, I’m going to wait. May 1?” 

Perry fidgeted and cast about for 
pretexts. “I—I’m afraid you were go- 
ing somewhere. Please don’t let—” 

“No, no; only to the dance, and I 
don’t care if I am late. There’s nobody 
here this year. Come around on the 
porch; the mosquitoes will get you here. 

Don’t you love it down here?” she 

de manded, when she was perched on the 

railing. ‘‘ Please sit down. I'd rather be 
here.” 

Perry murmured, “No, thanks,” and 
remained standing in an uncompromis- 
ing attitude. He had an awkward vision 
of the home neighborhood in Roxbury, 
and. of “Ma” Poole shaking her head 
next winter and wondering about this— 
out loud. The conversation, lop-sided, 
languished. 

After a while Dot jumped down and 
smoothed out her skirt with light hand- 
flicks. ‘“‘Why, I wonder where she’s 
dawdling so long,” she speculated. 
a) _ ° %° 

And your first evening here, too. 








“Oh, she'll be back in a minute,” 
Perry put in, hurriedly. To avoid an- 
other silence he began to tramp up and 
down, talking desperately. He had seen 
so-and-so last week. It had been ter- 
ribly hot in the city, and foggy, which 
made it worse. Business couldn’t be 
better in his line; the war was booming 
things; he had to work like a slave. 

‘Look here,” he exclaimed, wheeling 
suddenly. ‘ ‘I wish you d go on to your 
dance, Dot. Really—I’d feel better.’ 

She studied him for an instant with 
unexpectedly solemn eyes; then, turn- 
ing, walked around the corner of the 
cottage without a word. Perry sat down 
and listened to the ticking of the watch 
in his vest pocket. When it had ticked 
so long, he jumped up again, went into 
the house, lit a lamp, and by its smoky 
light wandered about picking up things, 
straightening the cushions on the sofa, 
reaching beneath it for the ridiculously 
high-heeled pumps, which he threw into 
a closet with a sore vehemence, remov- 
ing strays of feminine apparel from the 
backs of chairs. He looked into the 
kitchen, and, seeing the supper things 
scattered around, all unwashed, he 
slammed the door, extinguished the 
light, and went out on the porch again. 
It was a long time before he heard the 
back-door latch lifted furtively. 

“T’m out here,” he called in a colorless 
voice. 

The latch fell back again, and foot- 
steps came around by the outside. She 
seemed a little breathless—that was one 
of the things which made it always so 
hard—that, and a way of putting her 
hand to her heart in wonder. 

“Don’t get up,” she implored. “I'll 
sit on the railing here.” 

It was strange how the starlight loved 
her. In the faint, queer light her hair 
was a luminous mist, and her slim, 
perching figure seemed more than ever 
irresponsible and childlike. 

h, isn’t it lovely, Perry?’ she ex- 
claimed, returning the stars’ affection 
with an ineffable gesture. “But I can’t 
stay a second. I must run. Imagine— 
the dishes haven’t been done. I didn’t 
have time.” 

The venom of hours, or of weeks and 
years, broke out. “You never have 
time, do you?” 
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Her hand fluttered over her heart, and 
she looked at him with wondering eyes, 
never able to understand how he could 


speak so. Then she solved the whole 
trouble by smiling brilliantly. 

7 Tryi ing to be a bear,” she flutte red, 
gaily. “And the very day you come. 

He got up and paced toward the other 
end of the porch, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back. He spoke over his shoul- 
der: ‘Where have you been?” 

“Oh, I ran over to the Pooles, just for 
a minute, and the time—” 

“Mother!” he cried. And then, “ 
has been here.” 

A traitor hand sought her heart, and 
she turned her eyes to the harbor, mur- 
muring how beautiful it was. “Perry,” 
she asked, with one of her bewildering 
shifts, “don’t you like Dot? I mean— 
Oh, you know what I mean.” 

“* Dot ?—Poole ? That—infant?”’ 

She gave him no time to see through 
the trick. “Infant? Perry, Perry! And 
they won’t let you vote yet, you solemn 
boy. Dot’s nearly eighteen 

“T wish you wouldn’t joke, mother; 
not just now.” He began to recollect 
where they stood. A frown of self- 
accusation gathered on her face. 

“I must do those dishes, mustn’t I? 
1’ll run.” 

He followed her into the kitchen by 
and by, his face still darkened. 

“No, no,” she cried, when she spied 
him in the doorway. “You can not 
help. Now you run up to your bed like 
a good boy. You must be tired.” 

She reached up a hand, damp with 
dish-washing, drew down his head, 
and kissed him. He wondered what 
made her eyes and cheeks so bright to- 
night. 

They went for a sail next afternoon in 
Dot’s catboat—that is, he and Dot 
went for a sail. Perry had supposed his 
mother was going with them, as a mat- 
ter of course, but when he called in from 
the porch, “We're ready, mother, when- 
ever you are,” she came to the door with 
her hands lifted in frank amazement. 

“I hope you’re not expecting me to 
go puttering around with you two vaga- 
bonds. The idea! And the Poole tribe 


coming here for supper!’ She turned 


Dot 


to Dot with an expression of whimsical 
exasperation. 


“Isn’t he killing? I be- 
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lieve he thinks suppers grow on bushes, 
like beach-plums.” 

The expedition did not turn out well 
at all. The afternoon was calm, almost 
breathless; for endless hours, it seemed, 
they drifted through pellucid vacancy, 
hanging without perceptible motion be- 
tween the turquoise hemispheres. Dot 
tried valiantly, but her vivacity died 
at length for want of support, and she 
dreamed over the tiller, seemingly con- 
tent. The sunshine poured down out of 
a hard sky. Perry, who had never known 
any silence beyond the half-tone of a 
city night, was unspeakably oppressed 
by time and space, but to his stirrings and 
mumblings Dot only raised her lids and 
murmured with a lazy sweetness, “We'll 
have a breeze before long, Perry 
before long now.” 

It put the little craft on its beam- 
ends when it did come, whipping the 
world black in a breath. It was lucky 
that they had drifted down very close to 
the working-end of the breakwater, for 
the girl had to manage single-handed. 
Perry clung to the combing, ducking his 
head before the oblique cataracts of the 
rain, and grew sick. Preoccupied with 
his awful anguish, harried by water and 
panic, he scarcely knew what he was 
doing till the boat rode suddenly easier 
in the lee of the red work-scows, and 
Dot, drenched and triumphant, and try- 
ing heroically to keep from laughing at 
the green torment of his face, bent over 
to cry in his ear: “If you only could, 
Perry, you'd feel better. Here; 
climb on the scow!” 

He obeyed dumbly, crawling across 
with the help of her strong arm, and, 
getting to his feet unsteadily, staggered 
off across the gently heaving scows, one 
hand over his mouth, the other over his 
stomach. A crowd of laborers, driven 
to shelter in the engine-house under the 
great derrick, waved invitation with the 
graphic gestures of the Latin, but he 
shook his head and passed on, avoiding 
chains and blocks of granite with the 
‘luck of a drunkard, leaped to the face of 
the rocky wall, clambered up and sat on 
a wide capstone with his back to the 
open sea. By and by an Italian came 
after him and plucked his shoulder, wav- 
ing at the sky and then at the engine- 
house, jabbering, “‘Heem rain—rain!” 
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“Tell quit.” Perry heaved his shoul- 
ders, and the man scuttled back. 

[t was quitting already. Overhead the 
rain-banks gave way very suddenly, af- 
ter the fashion of squalls, leaving only a 
veil to soften the radiance of the sky and 
bathe the harbor world in a weird light 
of resurrection. Perry felt a little better 
and began to think about the shore. 
It seemed a long way there in the eery 
light, looking along the narrow cause- 
way, milky with breakers on the weather 
side. He noted with a stir of interest 
that others had been caught out by 
the squall. They were half-way to the 
shore, retreating along the wall—sum- 
mer folks by their dress; the man in 
khaki trousers and a garish shirt; the 
woman, or girl, wrapped in a long lilac 
cape with a hood. ‘The sun-shot vapors 
boiling down the wind played strange 
pranks with these fugitives, bringing 
them back close and clear one instant, 
and the next whirling them off to float 
in a far-away nimbus of pearls. 

“T’ll walk,” Perry told himself. He 
got up with an idea of shouting to Dot, 
but her) mind had outstripped his, and 
the little craft was already a hundred 
yards away, canting sweetly against the 
new blue. He ought not to have 
watched—the triumphant march of the 
white-caps brought disaster, and he 
flopped down again in a heap of woe, his 
head between his knees. He was 
aroused after a time by a hail and a slap 
on the shoulder, and looked up to find 
one of the fugitives returned. He was 
not a summer person, after all. The 
khaki trousers were gray with rock dust 
and the red work-shirt lay open at the 
collar to show the cords of a neck hard 
and weather-browned. 

“Well?” Perry demanded, 
slightly. 

The man did not answer immediately, 
but continued to regard him with a sug- 
gestion of amusement, moving the cor- 
ners of his mouth. There was more than 
a touch of the Garibaldian about the 
square figure and the grizzling hair and 
the ardent melodrama of the shirt, but 
the gray eyes looking out of silver- 
rimmed spectacles almost spoiled the 
effect. 

“What you need is coffee,” 
“Come on!” 


scowling 


he mused. 
Turning, he scrambled 
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down the rock and leaped to the scow. 
“What's the matter? Oh, all right— 
stay there, then!’ He waved his arms 
and disappeared within the engine- 
house. A sound of roaring was audible; 
workmen debouched from every open- 
ing; chains began to rattle, booms 
creaked, a five-ton block of granite 
mounted the air and hung there over the 
new-born industry of men, buoyant as a 
gull. After a short time the foreman re- 
appeared, shifting a hot can from one 
hand to the other. 

“Drink that!” he commanded. He 
stood with arms akimbo and a medita- 
tive twist to his head while Perry sipped 
the bitter stuff. “‘Feel better, eh?” 

“I should say. Thanks!” Perry 
rubbed a palm across his damp brow and 
looked about him. “You don’t mean 
to say you live in there!” He nodded 
toward the engine-house. 

The man threw back his head and 
laughed. “Hardly! We're princes in 
this business. See!” He waved toward 
the shore where a cluster of rusty shacks 
sprawled over the shoulder of a dune. 
“Tin Can Hill! The castle at the top is 
mine. I have a piazza.” The strange 
fellow chuckled and looked down at 
Perry with humorously squinted eyes. 

“But does—” Perry broke off in con- 
fusion. He had started to ask if the 
lady of the lilac cape graced that sheet- 
iron “castle,” but thought better of i it. 
“This is a pretty stiff job to swing,” he 
said instead. 

The man looked out over the bevy of 
scows with a sober pride, almost youth- 
ful. “Mmmm— “Yes. Sometimes. 
Sometimes.” 

“I know a man in the firm, and that’s 
what he says. They’re losing money on 
it. But it’s a good ‘ad,’ he says. 

“Oh!” The man’s cornerwise glance 
was half startled, half crestfallen. Color 
mounted his cheeks. “Oh, that’s what 
you mean. I—I thought you meant— 
Well, good-by. Hope you’re better.” 
He turned and descended to the scow, 
his square shoulders drooping ever so 
little. 


Perry arrived at the “Ocean Nest” 


by the shore way, tired and wretched, 
with his soggy clothing and the fire 
about his neck where the sunburn began 
to tell. 


Hearing voices around on the 
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porch, he let himself in by the kitchen 
door. His mother turned a face rosy 
with cooking. 

“Oh, you poor, poor boy!” she cried, 
dropping a spoon into a saucepan and 
reaching up to pet his shoulders with 
that gushing tenderness of hers. 

Sinking into a chair, he leaned his 
head in his palms and allowed her to 
make the most of him. “I’m all—all 
right,” he mumbled, and was comforted 
by her redoubled compassion. “‘Oh, but 
I’m hungry!” 

He looked up to find her patting her 
heart, her face stricken. 

“Dear, dear, you'll not have much to 
eat to-night, you poor lad.” One could 
see that she was tired to death; her 
shoulders drooped and her lips quivered 
pathetically. “Such an afternoon, Per- 
ry. Everything has turned out wrong; 
I’ve had to throw everything away. And 
now I’ve come down to scrambled 
eggs—”’ She darted to the stove with 
a little shriek and lifted the saucepan 
from the flame. “Nearly burned that ! 
Imagine! Scrambled eggs for a party!” 
She was on the edye of tears. 

“Why, mother darling, don’t take on 
so.” He was on his feet now, comforting 
in turn. He patted the golden hair in a 
passion of remorse and pity. “It’s all 
sight,” he protested. ‘‘ Nobody’s going 
to mind. You just look your prettiest 
and talk your wittiest and nobody ’ll 
know what they’re eating, anyway.” 
He held her off at arm’s-length. “‘ You’re 
a wonder, mother!” 

“And you're a darling.” She re- 
warded him with a rapturous smile. 
“Now you change your clothes. You'll 
have to do part of the ‘looking.’” 

He skipped up-stairs, whistling, and 
for a time could be heard shaking the 
frail rafters with his tread. He came 
down by and by at a slower pace and, 
coming out into the kitchen, spread a 
damp garment over the towel-bars. 

“Tt will dry better here.” His voice 
was heavy and unresilient as lead. 
“That’s something new, isn’t it?” He 
rearranged the folds of the lilac cape 
with a dull hand. His face was gray. 

“Oh, dear, I know what you think. 
But it was terribly cheap, really.” She 
was extraordinarily busy over her ket- 
tles and could spare him time only for 
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an enchanting pout. “Dear me, | 
suppose I’ve squandered awfully.” 

“Not at all!” 

Perry turned away from her, rigid, 
tight-lipped. In the front room he threw 
himself down on the couch and hid his 
eyes in his hands, deaf to the voices 
droning on the porch. “My mother is 
a liar,” he groaned between his fingers. 
“A liar! Liar!” 

All through the meal he sat in a kind 
of stupor, smiling a wooden response 
now and then to the festivity of the 
Poole tribe. Afterward there was an 
interminable season of nothing on the 
darkening porch. “Pa” Poole, an in- 
veterate high-school teacher, recited ex- 
amination blunders with a zest un- 
dimmed by repetition, while “Ma” 
Poole rocked kindly, ponderously, and 
in silence. Dot remained almost invis- 
ible in a corner, sitting on a cushion 
with her knees clasped in her hands and 
a pucker between her brows. She caught 
Perry’s glum eyes once in passing, and 
smiled, as much as to say, “I don’t 
know what the matter is, but I’m very, 
very sorry.” He avoided her after that. 

His mother watched him from another 
corner, holding her lower lip tightly be- 
tween her teeth. By and by she slipped 
over to stand beside his chair and touch 
his hair with tentative fingers. ‘ Poor 
lad,” she whispered. ‘‘ You're not feel- 
ing well, are you?” And both of them 
grew whiter at his involuntary recoil 
from her caress. 

“I’m looking at that light out there,” 
he whispered, nodding toward the star 
on the water where the night-gang’s 
torches flared over the breakwater. 

“Yes, yes,” she fluttered. “How 
beautiful!’ And, slipping back to her 
corner, she continued to watch him, the 
pupils of her eyes unusually large. 

Ultimately the Poole tribe had to go 
home. Perry and his mother walked 
with them along the beach, both shrink- 
ing before the moment when they should 
be left alone together, both glad to 
stave it off now by any kind of dawdling. 
At the Poole steps Perry even discovered 
an interest in “Pa” Poole’s conversa- 
tional stock, and plucked at his sleeve, 
demanding, “What was that one about 
Oliver Cromwell again?” 

“Oh yes!” A naive delight illumined 
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the lined face. “Oliver Cromwell was 
nicknamed ‘Old Sideburns’ from the 
way he—” He broke off and looked at 
Perry’s mother with eyes of wistful dis- 
appointment. 

“Oh, I can’t go in,” she was crying. 
“Not when it’s so wonderful.” She 
clapped her hands at the stars, and then, 
darting to catch Dot by the hand, called 
back to ““Ma” Poole: “Dot can go for 
a little walk with us, can’t she? That’s 
a dear. . . . Come on, Perry boy!” 

They pressed along in silence, once 
under cover of the back-country woods, 
two of them a little wild-eyed, the third 
bewildered. It was Dot who rebelled 
after a half-mile or so, halting fiercely. 

“Why do we walk so fast?” she de- 
manded between won’er and suspicion. 

“Wh-why”— Perry’s mother sank 
down on a tuft of sod beneath a little 
pine, holding her heart—*‘why do we?” 
she panted. “Aren’t we funny!” 

Perry paced to and fro, shuffling the 
heavy sand of the trail, his hands deep 
in his pockets. For a time only his foot- 
falls and the tiny scrapings of night 
creatures disturbed the lush silence of 
the glade. In the gloom each of the 
three was a ghost to the others. One, 


getting up to wander, faded out of sight 
among the tree-stems before the others 
were aware of it. 

Perry jerked his hands out of his 
pockets and stood perfectly straight and 


still. ‘Mother! he called. 
are you going?” 

“Oh, nowhere. Just rambling, Perry.” 

He remained as he was fora moment, 
irresolute; then, stepping up on the turf- 
bank, he called again: ‘Mother! Oh, 
Mother!” This time the answering 
hail was farther off.. He beckoned Dot 
with a jerk. “Hurry,” he whispered. 
‘Keep track of me.” And without wait- 
ing to see if she followed, he started 
away up-hill, crashing and groping 
through the undergrowth. He paused 
once in a clearing and, waiting for the 
girl to catch up with him, called into the 
night. This time the hail was not an- 
swered. ‘Come on!” he cried, and floun- 
dered forward. 

She caught up with him on another 
hill and tugged at his elbow. Her hair 
was wild and a twig had whipped a welt 
across one cheek. 


“Where 
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“What — are — you— doing?” she 
panted. “Are you crazy?” Then, see- 
ing his blank white face, she cried with 
a sudden flare of petulance, “I wish |] 
were home, | do!” 

“I wish you were,” he said in a queer 
monotone, his eyes looking through her 
and beyond. “I wish to God you were.” 

She was pathetically young. Sinking 
back against a tree-bole, she stared at 
him, shocked and dumb and inexpress- 
ibly forlorn. After a moment big, round 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Why, Mr. Barrows!” she stam- 
mered. And then, at sight of his desola- 
tion, something happened to her and she 
rushed to him, crying, “Perry! You 
poor, poor Perry!’ She took his hands 
and shook them up and down in a tem- 
pest of compassion. “Tell me, Perry— 
you must tell me what’s the matter. 
Tell me! Tell me!” 

Young as she was, he was younger 
still, for he had never had any adoles- 
cence. His knees crumpled, letting him 
down on a fallen log, and, burying his 
face in the girl’s warm palms, he let him- 
self go. 

“Oh, if you only knew, Dot! If you 
only knew !” 

She knew enough, instinctively, to let 
him take his time. By and by he began 
to pour it out in broken sentences. 

“It wears me out—never knowing 
wh-what she’s going to do—next. She 
hasn’t any pride. She’s so careless and 
—and everything. Like a little girl, Dot. 
You can’t get hold of her. When you 
try to be serious with her she—she 
laughs—and then she’s gone in a cloud 
somewhere—where you can’t touch her. 
She gets out of things. She has lied to 
me, Dot. Lied, Dot!” 

After another interval, stirred only by 
the air drifting through the lazy leaves: 
“She loves pretty things, Dot. She’d do 
anything for a pretty thing.” 

e uncovered his eyes and leaned 
back against a branch. The spiritual 
comfort of tears had set him up won- 
derfully—that and the soft incitement 
of the confessional. 

“You can’t reason with her,” he went 
on more calmly, gazing up at the star- 
filled interstices among the leaves. “She 
began taking an awful dope last winter, 
not because anything was wrong with 
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her, but because she liked the pretty 
lady on the wrapper. And when | 
showed her what it was, why, she clapped 
her hands and said I was perfectly won- 
derful, and poured the stuff down the 
sink—and yet I hadn’t touched her, 
really, inside, any more than I could 
touch the moon. That’s the way with 
everything, Dot. I guess that’s the way 
she got married to my fi ats Ran away 
at sixteen. Think of Butterfly! 
That’s how she went 1 Bad giving mea 
father—me!/ And don’t think it hasn't 
told. It’s better now, but when | 
started I had to pin myself down like a 
rock-breaker. I liked pretty things, too, 
Dot. I suppose she got unmarried 
the same way. I’ve never found out. 
The minute I mention it, there she goes, 
off beyond the moon. He may have 
robbed a bank, or just forgotten to call 
her a pet name one evening. I really 
think they would have amounted to 
much the same thing with her. 

But I—I could have done with a little 
more schooling, Dot.” The tone and 
gesture belonged to his mother, though 
he didn’t think of it. 

Dot, flung down at his feet, lifted his 
hand and patted it softly. “I’m so sorry, 
Perry. But I should have thought she 
would get some—some money from him. 
Don’t they make them give—you know 
—alimony?”’ 

“T’ve asked her, and she talks about 
something else. Probably she never 
‘had time’ to find out about it. Or 
maybe she refused it. She wouldn’t be 
beyond that on one of her tangents. 

But never mind!” He got to his feet 
and rubbed a hand across his brow with 
a gesture of erasure. “I’ve been willing 
to work, Dot. It isn’t that. It’s this, 


now. Dot, I tell you I’m frightened. 
I don’t know what to—look for. See 
here!” He turned his eyes with a 


suspicious jerk, suddenly conscious of 
how far his confession had brought him. 
“Dot, you understand this is between 
you and me, ab-so-lute-ly!”” 

She scrambled to her feet before she 
spoke. “Why, Perry Barrows! You 
didn’t think I'd tell!” 

They shook hands with a grammar- 
school solemnity. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess the best 
thing we can do is to go home.” 
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They started off 
thrashed through fifty 
before it occurred to them that they 
might be going in the wrong direction. 
Once conscious of being astray, city-bred 
Perry lost his head completely, and it 
was Dot who had to take command. 

“If we keep going toward the surf,” 
she said, “we're bound to come out on 
the beach, somewhere or other.” 

He let her lead the way. They a 
not have been more than a quarter of ; 
mile inland, but what with swamps oa 
bull-brier thickets to work out of, it 
was more than an hour before poverty- 
grass stung their ankles and the naked 
sweep of a shore-dune lifted before them. 

“We must be ’way down,” Dot specu- 
lated, and then, as a light opened above 
the dim crest: “A house! Why, where 
can we be, Perry? Oh yes,” she ex- 
claimed a moment later. “It’s where 
the breakwater people live. See the 
shanties running all down the other side, 
and there’s the light on the breakwater 
out there. Whew! Some walk, wasn’t 
it?’ She dropped on the sand, cross- 
legged, to rest and breathe, and Perry 
squatted beside her. 

“So that’s his ‘castle,’ is it?” He 
peered at the squat, ugly box, with its 
stove- -pipe and its vague, improvised 

‘piazza’ and its solitary window, lop- 
sided, with a wad of something stuffed in 
a broken pane. “Do you understand 
how anybody can exist in a hole like 
that?” 

Dot shook her head. 
It seems awful.” 

“He’s probably used to it. Or maybe 
he hasn’t any idea of anything better. 
That class of people S-s-s-sh !” 

The door of the shanty had opened, 
a bright rectangle in the night almost 
filled with the silhouette of a man. He 
remained there a moment, leaning 
against the crazy jamb, his head tipped 
slightly back as though he studied the 
sky. The two could hear his voice quite 
distinctly, absorbed and sedate: 

“*Powdered with stars; a road 
whose’— No; hold on! ‘A broad and 
ample road, whose dust is gold and pave- 
ment stars.’ That’s the hang of it.” He 
bent over the face of his watch. “It’s 
a mortal sin to have to go out there on 
a night like this, isn’t it?” 


decisively and 
yards of thicket 


“No, I don’t. 
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There was a stir inside the cabin, and 
another silhouette stood in the doorway, 
the figure of a woman with a halo about 
her head where the back-light struck 
through the golden mist of her hair. 

“Oh, not yet!’ Her voice was warm 
with rebellion. “No, no, please!” 

She laughed in a queer minor strain 
and darted out a hand to cover the 
watch, and the man, catching it in his, 
drew her unstruggling into his arms. 

Out there in the curious dark Dot 
turned her head till she could see Perry 
from the corners of her eyes. He re- 
mained squatting as he had been, with 
his fingers falling down between his 
knees. His face, even, had not changed 
expression. She reached out and touched 
him with a compassionate hand, and he 
opened his lips and groaned. 

The woman in the light pushed herself 
back with a little gulp of panic. “What 
was that?” 

“\What was what?” The man held 
her it arm’s-length. “Oh, but you're 
lovely. Did you do that to set me still 
crazier? Tell me, woman!” 

She allowed herself to be taken back, 
half laughing, half sobbing. “I’m so 
nervous these days. I’m frightened. 
They’re beginning to watch.” 

“Don’t you think I can look out for 
you?” There was a touch of bombast 
about it, quite forgivable. “Come,” he 
went on; “the tide’s turned a half- 
hour already, and Pollack has to sleep.” 
He pulled the door shut and urged her 
gently with his arms. They moved 
away slowly, one shadow, down through 
the sleeping barracks. Their voices, 
subdued and impassioned, hung in the 
clear air, now one, now the other, now 
mingled in confused harmony, as though 
they had a thousand thoughts to crowd 
into their last moments. 

Dot Poole scrambled to her feet and 
stood in front of Perry, her arms barring 
his way. “You mustn’t!” she cried in a 
whisper. “Perry! Perry!” 

He walked past her, rather slowly, 
his chin sunk in his neck and his eyes 
brooding into the darkness of the lower 
hill. Once he stopped beside a shanty 
to pick up a piece of iron pipe; a few 
steps farther and he turned to face the 
girl who followed in little terror-stricken 
bursts. 
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“You will stay here, Dot.” His voice 
sounded shallow and monotonous. He 
sighed and walked on again, leaving her 
standing among the shanties, an appeal- 
ing shade. 

There was a lantern at the beach end 
of the breakwater, hanging high on a 
cross-piece nailed to a post. It occurre . 

» Perry that it was singularly like 
eibbet. He almost laughed; it seeme d 
a joke. He sat down on the higher 
ground above them with a sudden w ave 
of lassitude and watched the two trying 
to give each other up under the lantern. 
Poor, undertrained, tragical boy, the 
half-finished product of something-or- 
other, or of nothing-in-particular—and 
yet civilization had done something for 
him, after all. In the thirteenth century 
he would have had to kill them both; 
in the twentieth ,he need kill only the 
man. He ran his tongue over his dried 
lips and smiled. Would they never 
come to the end of their hand-clinging? 

His mother’s voice floated out to him: 
“No, not yet!” He saw her dart past 
the man with a girlish flash of body and 
a flicker of high laughter. “T’m going 
out part way to-night,” she called back, 
defiantly. The man laughed, too, deep 
in his throat, and turned to follow her. 

“Oh, there! Oh, there!’ Perry was 
up on his toes, crying after him in an 
absurd soprano. “Wait! You there! 
Wait!” He came down into the lan- 
tern’s ring with wooden gesticulations. 
The two had stopped, and he could see 
their faces in the half-gloom beyond. 
The man’s was touched with red; his 
mother’s was dead gray, and her lips 
moved as if she were trying to speak. 
The man came back a few steps. 

“What's up?” he demanded in frank 
irritation. He stood with his fists on his 
hips, examining the disheveled intruder. 
His eyes showed a growing relief. “Oh, 
that’s it, is it? Look here, you’re too 
young to drink that stuff. Now run on 

ome. Here, first, give me that pipe.” 
He advanced, holding out his hand. 

Perry struck down at it with a crazy 
swing. “Damn you!” he screamed. He 
began slashing at the air without aim, 
screeching, “I’m going to kill you—I’m 


going to kill you—’ ‘ 
The other retreated before him, sud- 
denly sobered and wary. 


The dying 
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bow-wave of some vessel out there in the 
dark, caught between the beach and the 

wall, broke in the air, gray- -white, and 

deluged the pair with fine points of 

spray. The older man’s foot slipped in a 

crevice; he clawed wildly for balance 
and fell on one knee. An animal sound, 

like a primitive yodel, came out of 
Perry’s mouth; lunging forward, he 

thrashed with his poor, bedeviled mus- 
cles. Then, somehow, the pipe was gone 

from his hand, sailing end over end in the 
air, and an intolerable pressure clamped 
his waist, squeezing the breath out of 
him. Something broke in his heart. He 
lay there, sobbing weakly into the breast 
of the red-flannel shirt. 

He heard the man’s voice, close and 
loud: “The water will do him good. 
It’s not deep here; I'll throw him in.” 

And then his mother’s voice, thin and 
high with horror: “Perry! Perry! 
Don’t, Perry!—don’ t! don’t!— Oh, 
don’t!” 

The boy lifted one heavy lid and saw 
her staggering forward over the rocks, 
hands outflung in wild imprecation; he 
saw her lips open and shut in the feeble 
light. Long afterward, it seemed, her 
voice reached him: “Perry, wait! It’s 
Perry! It’s your boy, Perry!” 

The pressure went away from his 
waist and he was sitting on a granite 
block, staring giddily at the face of the 
man who kneeled in front of him. 

“Are you my father?” he asked after 
a long idle time. 

The man reached out and pinched his 
shoulder with fingers that shivered in a 
curious way. “Yes,” he said. “Yes, 
yes! : 

“Ah!” 

Perry got to his feet and walked un- 
steadily to the beach. On the sloping 
sand beyond the light he came upon Dot, 
standing with ecstatic hands clenched 
under her chin and teary eyes glistening 
at him. 

“Tl heard!” she cried. “Oh, Perry, 
isn’t it too romantic!” 

He stared at her, preoccupied. Then 
he wheeled and stalked back again to 
face them. They had not changed atti- 
tude, save that his mother had put out 
a hand to rest on his kneeling father’s 
shoulder. 

“I suppose you will get married?” 
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He stood in a quaint, schoolmasterly 
ose, with his hands clasped behind him. 
lis mother went rosy at the question, 
became breathless, and patted her heart 
in the old, cornered way. 

“Perry boy,” she fluttered her confes- 
sion, ““I—I never had time—I—I never 
could seem to find time to—to get un- 
married. I had it on my mind so long, 
but—I— He’s coming home, Perry!” 

“Look here, son!” The younger 
Perry felt his hand imprisoned strongly 
and noted with wonder that the brown, 
square face before him was scowling 
with emotion and that big, comical tears 
ran down the sides of the nose. " Perry, 
old fellow,” the man stammered, pump- 
ing the hand up and down. 

Perry got it back, walked ashore 
without a word, and turned to the west- 
ward through the darkest night of his 
life. Suddenly, wich no word of warning 
given, he found himself alone. He, who 
had been so profoundly essential, was 
unessentiil. His feet went thump, 
thump, taump on the road-metal; he 
stopped so that the thumping would 
stop, and stood brooding seaward over 
the blank water. For a moment he was 
very old, looking at youth. For a 
moment he knew what it is to be free; 
the kind of freedom vouchsafed a mother 
when her last-born faces the world, 
leaving her hands free—and empty. 

It would not have been quite so ter- 
rible could it have taken him in the 
familiar crowded streets or the close 
chambers of trade, but here in this alien 
world of beach cottages and silence and 
space he had nothing to lean upon. 

Something touched his elbow, and he 
heard a voice beside him: 

“Tt’s splendid, isn’t it, Perry? Now 
you'll have time to play a little—and for 
the schooling you wanted.” 

He turned his head stiffly and stared 
down at the girl. Her shallowness cut 
him like a knife; in the gloom he could 
not see how gray her face was, nor how 
deep her teeth were set in her lower lip. 

“Youdon’t understand,” he murmured 
in a colorless voice, and was turning 
away from her when his eyes fell on a 
deeper patch in the shadows down the 
road. His father and mother had fol- 
lowed him, and, like culprits, they had 
stopped when he had stopped. 
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He said nothing, but he walked faster 
now. Dot lagged a few paces behind, 
her face grayer and her teeth sharper in 
her lip. Presently he heard a little 
scream, and when he jerked about, 
alarmed, he found her huddled on the 
ground beside the road, perfectly quiet. 

“Dot!” he cried, with a touch of 
sharpness. He started toward her. 
“Dot! What’s the matter, Dot?” 

“T’ve sprained my—ankle.” Her 
voice scarcely reached him, she was try- 
ing so hard not to whimper. 

He stood still, quite helpless in the 
face of this concrete disaster. “‘ Badly?” 
he stammered. ‘“‘What will we do?” 

Dot did not answer. He ran, bent 
over her, lifted one of the limp wrists. 
“Dot!” he cried. “Dot! Dot!” 

He was no longer alone. He had 
escaped from freedom. Dot had fainted 
at a twinge of pain. Yesterday her 
buoyant vitality had somehow oppressed 
him; now her essential frailty, discov- 
ered, sent the blood pounding to his 
head. Forgetting other things, he 
straightened up. 

“Mother!” he called back along the 
road. “Mother! Dot’s fainted!’ 

They came hurrying toward him, 
eager and self-conscious as children, 
who will construct a whole forgiveness 
out of a single word cast in their direc- 
tion. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” his mother flut- 
tered, thinking of many things. 

His father, swinging his strong arms, 
cried, “Here, I'll carry her along, old 
man!” 

“Carry her! You?” Perry had the 
girl up in his own arms in a wink. “I'll 
take care of her,” he told them, with a 
keen flavor of defiance. “If you two 
will run along and have something ready 
for us at the cottage,” he added. 

It was only dimly, as he watched them 
hurrying away, that he realized the sig- 
nificance of the pattern into which his 
words had fallen. They were not even 
trying to hide their elation. The illusion 
of their youthfulness became more than 
ever poignant, because dawn was on 
the make and the night-blue was _al- 
ready troubled by the mystery of resur- 
rection. 

He tramped along the road—thump, 
thump, thump—clasping the slender 
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dead-weight to his breast. He was be- 
ginning to feel very queer inside. 

“*That infant!” he heard himself 
casting back into memory, out loud. 
It surprised and unsettled him. His eyes 
went down to the face against his shoul- 
der. 

“Dot!” he whispered. ‘Dot! Dot!” 

The eyes opened and looked up at 
him through the weird light, and the 
lips moved slowly, close to his own. 

“What, Perry?” 

What? How was he, who had never 
had time for such things, to know what? 
A most preposterous question: “What?” 

He felt the fire on his cheeks and saw 
the answering flame, suddenly, on hers. 
Then her eyes left his: lying there in 
his arms she turned to face his mother, 
who had stopped a little way off. It is 
hard to tell what they said to each other 
in that moment of silent interchange, 
but it was about Perry, and they were 
women, and it was settled. 

Perry had a moment of vision. He 
seemed to be standing over there where 
his father was, beside his mother, looking 
back at those two children on the morn- 
ing road, with all the things before them 
that he had lost by the wayside—the 
things which he and Perry’s mother 
could get back now only by an act of 
supreme illusion and crowded in an hour. 

“T’d like to tell him something,” 
Perry thought. ‘Good luck or some- 
thing.” His arms were trembling. 

Dot turned her face. “ You’ re awfully 
tired, Perry. Let me down.” 

He obeyed, still in the mists. And 
then, remembering of a sudden, he 
caught her back and cried: “ Your ankle, 
Dot! . Dumbhead—I forgot!” 

“My—my ankle?” 

Her face went crimson, and, with a 
gesture so familiar to him, a guilty hand 
fluttered over her heart. 

“Then you — Dot — 
weren't really—” 

He wouldn’t let her go. It seemed in- 
credible, for the moment, that “that 
infant” had known enough to lie to him. 
He opened and closed his lips several 
times, but all the words he could think 
of seemed absurd. In the end he had a 
splendid idea. 

“I— Dot—I want you to meet my 
father!” 





Dear — you 























The Mysterious Stranger 


A ROMANCE 


BY MARK 
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EOS | EEP would not come. 


It was not because | 
was proud of my travels 
Yond excited about hav- 
ing been around the 
big world to China, 
~s and feeling contemptu- 
ous of Bartel Sperling, “the traveler,” 
as he called himself, and looked down 
upon us others because he had been 
to Vienna once and was the only 
Eseldorf boy who had made such a 
journey and seen the world’s wonders. 
At another time that would have kept 
me awake, but it did not affect me now. 
No, my mind was filled with Nikolaus, 
my thoughts ran upon him only, and 
the good days we had seen together at 
romps and frolics in the woods and the 
fields and the river in the long summer 
days, and skating and sliding in the 
winter when our parents thought we 
were in school. And now he was going 
out of this young life, and the summers 
and winters would come and go, and we 
others would rove and play as before, 
but his place would be vacant; we should 
see him no more. To-morrow he would 
not suspect, but would be as he had 
always been, and it would shock me to 
hear him laugh, and see him do light- 
some and frivolous things, for to me he 
would be a corpse, with waxen hands and 
dull eyes, and I should see the shroud 
around his face; and next day he would 
not suspect, nor the next, and all the 
time his handful of days would be wast- 
ing swiftly away and that awful thing 
coming nearer and nearer, his fate clos- 
ing steadily around him and no one 





knowing it but Seppi and me. Twelve 
days—only twelve days. It was awful 
to think of. I noticed that in my 


thoughts I was not calling him by his 
familiar names, Nick and Nicky, but 
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was speaking of him by his full name, 
and reverently, as one speaks of the 
dead. Also, as incident after incident 
of our comradeship came thronging into 
my mind out of the past, I noticed that 
they were mainly cases where I had 
wronged him or hurt him, and they 
rebuked me and reproached me, and 
my heart was wrung with remorse, just 
as it is when we remember our unkind- 
nesses to friends who have passed be- 
hind the veil, and we wish we could have 
them back again, if for only a moment, 
so that we could go on our knees to 
them and say, “Have pity, and forgive.” 

Once when we were nine years old 
he went a long errand of nearly two miles 
for the fruiterer, who gave him a splen- 
did big apple for reward, and he was 
flying home with it almost beside him- 
self with astonishment and delight, and 
I met him, and he let me look at the 
apple, not thinking of treachery, and I 
ran off with it, eating it as I ran, Re fol- 
lowing me and begging; and when he 
overtook me I offered him the core, 
which was all that was left; and | 
laughed. Then he turned away, crying, 
and said he had meant to give it to his 
little sister. ‘That smote me, for she was 
slowly getting well of a sickness, and it 
would have been a proud moment for 
him, to see her joy and surprise and 
have her caresses. But I was ashamed 
to say I was ashamed, and only said 
something rude and mean, to pretend 
I did not care, and he made no reply 
in words, but there was a wounded look 
in his face as he turned away toward his 
home which rose before me many times 
in after years, in the night, and re- 
proached me and made me ashamed 
again. It had grown dim in my mind, 


by and by, then it disappeared; but it 
was back now, and not dim. 
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Once at school, when we were eleven, 
I upset my ink and spoiled four copy- 
books, and was in danger of severe pun- 
ishment; but I put it upon him, and he 
got the whipping. 

And only last year I had cheated him 
in a trade, giving him a large fish-hook 
which was partly broken through for 
three small sound ones. The first fish 
he caught broke the hook, but he did 
not know I was blamable, and he re- 
fused to take back one of the small 
hooks which my conscience forced me to 
offer him, but said, “A trade is a trade; 
the hook was bad, but that was not 
your fault.” 

No, I could not sleep. Those little, 
shabby wrongs upbraided me and tor- 
tured me, and with a pain much sharper 
than one feels when the wrongs have 
been done to the living. Nikolaus was 
living, but no matter; he was to me 
as one already dead. The wind was still 
moaning about the eaves, the rain still 
pattering upon the panes. 

In the morning I sought out Seppi 
and told him. It was down by the 
river. His lips moved, but he did not 
say anything, he only looked dazed and 
stunned, and his face turned very white. 
He stood like that a few moments, the 
tears welling into his eyes, then he 
turned away and I locked my arm in 
his and we walked along thinking, but 
not speaking. We crossed the bridge 
and wandered through the meadows and 
up among the hills and the woods, and 
at last the talk came and flowed freely, 
and it was all about Nikolaus and was a 
recalling of the life we had lived with 
him. And every now and then Seppi 
said, as if to himself: 

“Twelve days!—less than twelve.” 

We said we must be with him all the 
time; we must have all of him we could; 
the days were precious now. Yet we did 
not go to seek him. It would be like 
meeting the dead, and we were afraid. 
We did not say it, but that was what we 
were feeling. And so it gave us a shock 
when we turned a curve and came upon 
Nikolaus face to face, He shouted, gaily: 

“Hi-hi! What is the matter? Have 
you seen a ghost?” 

We couldn’t speak, but there was no 
occasion; he was willing to talk for us 
all, for he had just seen Satan and was 
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in high spirits about it. 


Satan had told 
him about our trip to China, and he had 


begged Satan to take him a journey, 
and Satan had promised. It was to be 
a far journey, and wonderful and beau- 
tiful; and Nikolaus had begged him to 
take us, too, but he said no, he would 
take us some day, maybe, but not now. 
Satan would come for him on the 13th, 
and Nikolaus was already counting the 
hours, he was so impatient. 

That was the fatal day. We were al- 
ready counting the hours, too. 

We wandered many a mile, always 
following paths which had been our 
favorites from the days when we were 
little, and always we talked about the 
old times. All the blitheness was with 
Nikolaus; we others could not shake off 
our depression. Our tone toward Niko- 
laus was so strangely gentle and tender 
and yearning that he noticed it, and was 
pleased; and we were constantly doing 
him deferential little offices of courtesy, 
and saying, “Wait, let me do that for 
you,” and that pleased him, toc. I gave 
him seven fish-haoks—all I had—and 
made him take them; and Seppi gave 
him his new knife and a humming-top 
painted red and yellow—atonements for 
swindles practised upon him formerly, as 
I learned later, and probably no longer 
remembered by Nikolaus now. These 
things touched him, and he said he 
could not have believed that we loved 
him so; and his pride in it and grateful- 
ness for it cut us to the heart, we were 
so undeserving of them. When we 
parted at last, he was radiant, and said 
he had never had such a happy day. 

As we walked along homeward, Seppi 
said, ‘‘We always prized him, but never 
so much as now, when we are going to 
lose him.” 

Next day and every day we spent all 
of our spare time with Nikolaus; and 
also added to it time which we (and he) 
stole from work and other duties, and 
this cost the three of us some sharp 
scoldings and some threats of punish- 
ment. Every morning two of us woke 
with a start and a shudder, saying, as 
the days flew along, “Only ten days 
left”; “only nine days left”; “only 
eight”; “only seven.” Always it was 
narrowing. Always Nikolaus was gay 
and happy, and always puzzled because 
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we were not. He wore his invention to 
the bone trying to invent ways to cheer 
us up, but it was only a hollow success; 
he could see that our jollity had no 
heart in it, and that the laughs we broke 
into came up against some obstruction 
or other and suffered damage and de- 
cayed into a sigh. He tried to find out 
what the matter was, so that he could 
help us out of our trouble or make it 
lighter by sharing it with us; so we had 
to tell many lies to deceive him and 
appease him. 

But the most distressing thing of all 
was that he was always making plans, 
and often they went beyond the 13th! 
Whenever that happened it made us 
groan in spirit. All his mind was fixed 
upon finding some way to conquer our 
depression and cheer us up; and at last, 
when he had but three days to live, 
he fell upon the right idea and was 
jubilant over it—a boys-and-girls frolic 
and dance in the woods, up there where 
we first met Satan, and this was to occur 
on the 14th. It was ghastly, for that 
was his funeral day. Wecouldn’t vent- 
ure to protest; it would only have 
brought a “Why?” which we could not 
answer. He wanted us to help him in- 
vite his guests, and we did it—one can 
refuse nothing to a dying friend. But 
it was dreadful, for really we were in- 
viting them to his funeral. 

It was an awful eleven days; and 
yet, with a lifetime stretching back be- 
tween to-day and then, they are still a 
grateful memory to me, and beautiful. 
In effect they were days of companion- 
ship with one’s sacred dead, and I have 
known no comradeship that was so 
close or so precious. We clung to the 
hours and the minutes, counting them 
as they wasted away, and parting with 
them with that pain and bereavement 
which a miser feels who sees his hoard 
filched from him coin by coin by robbers 
and is helpless to prevent it. 

When the evening of the last day came 
we stayed out too long; Seppi and I 
were in fault for that; we could not bear 
to part with Nikolaus, so it was very 
late when we left him at his door. We 
lingered near awhile, listening; and 
that happened which we were fearing. 
His father gave him the promised pun- 
ishment, and we heard his shrieks. But 
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we listened only a moment, then hur- 
ried away, remorseful for this thing 
which we had caused. And sorry for 
the father, too; our thought being, 
“If he only knew—if he only knew!” 

In the morning Nikolaus did not meet 
us at the appointed place, so we went 
to his home to see what the matter was. 
His mother said: 

“His father is out of all patience with 
these goings on, and will not have any 
more of it. Half the time when Nick 
is needed he is not to be found; then 
it turns out that he has been gadding 
around with you two. His father gave 
him a flogging last night. It always 
grieved me before, and many’s the time 
I have begged him off and saved him, 
but this time he appealed to me in vain, 
for | was out of patience myself.” 

“T wish you had saved him just this 
one time,” | said, my voice trembling 
a little; “‘it would ease a pain in your 
heart to remember it some day.” 

She was ironing at the time, and her 
back was partly toward me. She turned 
about with a startled or wondering look 
in her face and said, “What do you 
mean by that?” 

I was not prepared, and didn’t know 
anything to say, so it was awkward, for 
she kept looking at me; but Seppi was 
alert and spoke up: 

“Why, of course it would be pleasant 
to remember, for the very reason we 
were out so late was that Nikolaus got 
to telling how good you are to him, and 
how he never got whipped when you 
were by to save him; and he was so 
full of it, and we so full of the interest 
of it, that none of us noticed how late 
it was getting.” 

“Did he say that? Did he?” and she 
put her apron to her eyes. 

“You can ask Theodor—he will tell 
you the same.” 

“Tt is a dear, good lad, my Nick,” 
she said. “I am sorry I let him get 
whipped; I will never do it again. To 
think—all the time I was sitting here 
last night, fretting and angry at him, he 
was loving me and praising me! Dear, 
dear, if we could only know! Then we 

shouldn’t ever go wrong; but we are 
only poor, dumb beasts groping around 
and making mistakes. I sha'n’t ever 
think of last night without a pang.” 
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She was like all the rest; it seemed as 
if nobody could open a mouth, in these 
wretched days, without saying some- 
thing that made us shiver. They were 
“groping around,” and did not know 
what true, sorrowfully true things they 
were saying by accident. 

Seppi asked if Nikolaus might go out 
with us. 

“T am sorry,” she answered, “but he 
can’t. To punish him further, his father 
doesn’t allow him to go out of the house 
to-day.” 

Wehad a great hope! I saw itinSeppi’s 
eyes. We thought, “If he cannot leave 
the house, he cannot be drowned.” 
Seppi asked, to make sure: 

‘Must he stay in all day, or only the 
morning?” 

“All day. It’s such a pity, too; it’s 
a beautiful day, and he is so unused to 
being shut up. But he is busy planning 
his party, and maybe that is company 
for him. I do hope he isn’t too lone- 
some.” 

Seppi saw that in her eye which em- 
boldened him to ask:if we might go up 
and help him pass his time. 

** And welcome!” she said, right heart- 
ily. ‘Now I call that real friendship, 
when you might be abroad in the fields 
and the woods, having a happy time. 
You are good boys, I'll allow that, 
though you don’t always find satisfac- 
tory ways of proving it. Take these 
cakes—for yourselves—and give him 
this one, from his mother.” 

The first thing we noticed when we 
entered Nikolaus’s room was the clock a 
quarter to ten. Could that be correct? 
Only such a few minutes tolive! I felta 
contraction at my heart. Nikolaus 
jumped up and gave us a glad welcome. 
He was in good spirits over his plannings 
for his party and had not been lonesome. 

“Sit down,” he said, “‘and look at 
what I’ve been doing. And I’ve fin- 
ished a kite that you will say is a beauty. 
It’s drying, in the kitchen; I'll fetch it.’ 

He had been spending his penny sav- 
ings in fanciful trifles of various kinds, 
to go as prizes in the games, and they 
were marshaled with fine and showy 
effect upon the table. He said: 

“Examine them at your leisure while 
I get mother to touch up the kite with 
her iron if it isn’t dry enough yet.” 
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Then he tripped out and went clat- 
tering down-stairs, whistling. 

We did not look at the things; we 
couldn’t take any interest in anything 
but the clock. We sat staring at it in 
silence, listening to the ticking, and every 
time the minute-hand jumped we 
nodded recognition—one minute fewer 
to cover in the race for life or for death. 
Finally Seppi drew a deep breath and said: 

“Two minutes to ten. Seven minutes 
more and he will pass the death-point. 
Theodor, he is going to be saved! He’s 
going to—” 

“Hush! I’m on needles. 
clock and keep still.” 

Five minutes more. We were pant- 
ing with the strain and the excitement. 
Another three minutes, and there was a 
footstep on the stair. 

“Saved!” And we jumped up and 
faced the door. 

The old mother entered, bringing the 
kite. ‘“‘Isn’t it a beauty!” she said. 
** And, dear me, how he has slaved over 
it—ever since daylight, I think, and only 
finished it awhile before you came.” 
She stood it against the wall, and 
stepped back to take a view of it. “He 
drew the pictures his own self, and I 
think they are very good. The church 
isn’t so very good, I’ll have to admit, 
but look at the bridge—any one can 
recognize the bridge in a minute. He 
asked me to bring it up. Dear me! 
it’s seven minutes past ten, and I—” 

“But where is he?” 

“He? Oh, he'll be here soon; he’s 
gone out a minute.” 

“Gone out?” 

“Yes. Just as he came down-stairs 
little Lisa’s mother came in and said the 
child had wandered off somewhere, and 
as she was a little uneasy I told Nikolaus 
to never mind about his father’s orders 
—go and look her up. . . . Why, how 
white you two do look! I do believe you 
are sick. Sit down; I'll fetch something. 
That cake has disagreed with you. It 
is a little heavy, but I thought—” 

She disappeared without finishing her 
sentence, and we hurried at once to 
the back window and looked toward the 
river. There was a great crowd at the 
other end of the bridge, and people were 
flying toward that point from every 
direction. 


Watch the 
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AND THE CROWD CAME 


WAS A SOUND OF TRAMPING 
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“Oh, it is all over—poor Nikolaus! 
Why, oh, why did she let him get out 
of the house!” 

“Come away,” said Seppi, half sob- 
bing; “come quick—we can’t bear to 
meet her; in five minutes she will know.” 

But we were not to escape. She came 
upon us at the foot of the stairs, with her 
cordials in her hands, and made us come 
in and sit down and take the medicine. 
Then she watched the effect, and it did 
not satisfy her; so she made us wait 
longer, and kept upbraiding herself for 
giving us the unwholesome cake. 

Presently the thing happened which 
we were dreading. ‘There was a sound 
of tramping and scraping outside, and 
a crowd came solemnly in, with heads 
uncovered, and laid the two drowned 
bodies on the bed. 

“Oh, my God!” that poor mother 
cried out, and fell on her knees, and put 
her arms about her dead boy and began 
to cover the wet face with kisses. “Oh, 
it was I that sent him, and I have been 
his death! If 1 had obeyed, and kept 
him in the house, this would not have 
happened! And I am rightly punished; 
I was cruel to him last night, and him 
begging me, his own mother, to be his 
friend!” 

And so she went on and on, and all 
the women cried, and pitied her, and 
tried to comfort her, but she could not 
forgive herself and could not be com- 
forted, and kept on saying if she had 
not sent him out he would be alive and 
well now, and she was the cause of his 
death. 

It shows how foolish people are when 
they blame themselves for anything they 
have done. Satan knows, and he said 
nothing happens that your first act 
hasn’t arranged to happen and made 
inevitable; and so, of your own motion 
you can’t ever alter the scheme or do a 
thing that will break a link. Next we 
heard screams, and Frau Brandt came 
wildly plowing and plunging through the 
crowd with her dress in disorder and 
hair flying loose, and flung herself upon 
her dead child with moans and kisses 
and pleadings and endearments; and by 
and by she rose up almost exhausted 
with her outpourings of passionate emo- 
tion, and clenched her fist and lifted it 
toward the sky, and her tear-drenched 
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face grew hard and resentful, and she 
said: 

“For nearly two weeks I have had 
dreams and presentiments and warnings 
that death was going to strike what was 
most precious to me, and day and night 
and night and day I have groveled in 
the dirt before Him praying him to have 
pity on my innocent child and save it 
from harm—and here is His answer!” 

Why, He had saved it from harm 
but she did not know. 

She wiped the tears from her eyes and 
cheeks, and stood awhile gazing down 
at the child and caressing its face and 
its hair with her hand; then she spoke 
again in that bitter tone: “But in His 
hard heart is no compassion. I will 
never pray again.” 

She gathered her dead child to her 
bosom and strode away, the crowd fall- 
ing back to let her pass, and smitten 
dumb by the awful words they had 
heard. Ah, that poor woman! It is 
as Satan said, we do not know good for- 
tune from bad, and are always mistaking 
the one for the other. Many a time 
since then I have heard people pray 
to God to spare the life of sick persons, 
but [ have never done it. 

Both funerals took place at the same 
time in our little church next day. 
Everybody was there, including the 
party-guests. Satan was there, too; 
which was proper, for it was on account 
of his efforts that the funerals had hap- 
pened. Nikolaus had departed this life 
without absolution, and a collection was 
taken up for masses, to get him out 
of purgatory. Only two-thirds of the 
required money was gathered, and the 
parents were going to try to borrow the 
rest, but Satan furnished it. He told 
us privately that there was no purga- 
tory, but he had contributed in order 
that Nikolaus’s parents and their friends 
might be saved from worry and distress. 
We thought it very good of him, but he 
said money did not cost him anything. 

At the graveyard the body of little 
Lisa was seized for debt by a carpenter 
to whom the mother owed fifty groschen 
for work done the year before. She 
had never been able to pay this, and 
was not able now. The carpenter took 
the corpse home and kept it four days 
in his cellar, the mother weeping and 
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imploring about his house all the time; 
then he buried it in his brother’s cattle- 
yard, without religious ceremonies. It 
drove the mother wild with grief and 
shame, and she forsook her work and 
went daily about the town cursing the 
carpenter and blaspheming the laws of 
the emperor and the church, and it was 
pitiful to see. Seppi asked Satan to 
interfere, but he said the carpenter and 
the rest were members of the human race 
and were acting quite neatly for that 
species of animal. He would interfere 
if he found a horse acting in such a way, 
and we must inform him when we came 
across that kind of horse doing that kind 
of a human thing, so that he could stop 
it. We believed this was sarcasm, for 
of course there wasn’t any such horse. 

But after a few days we found that 
we could not abide that poor woman’s 
distress, so we begged Satan to examine 
her several possible careers, and see if 
he could not change her, to her profit, 
to a new one. He said the longest of 
her careers as they now stood gave her 
forty-two years to live, and her shortest 
one twenty-nine, and that both were 
charged with grief and hunger and cold 
and pain. The only improvement he 
could make would be to enable her to 
skip a certain three minutes from now; 
and he asked us if he should do it. This 
was such a short time to decide in that 
we went to pieces with nervous excite- 
ment, and before we could pull ourselves 
together and ask for particulars he said 
the time would be up in a few more 
seconds; so then we gasped out, “Do 
it!” 

“It is done,” he said; “she was going 
around a corner; I have turned her back; 
it has changed her career.” 

“Then what will happen, Satan?” 

“Tt is happening now. She is having 
words with Fischer, the weaver. In his 
anger Fischer will straightway do what 
he would not have done but for this 
accident. He was present when she 
stood over her child’s body and uttered 
those blasphemies.” 

“What will he do?” 

“He is doing it now—betraying her. 
In three days she will go to the stake.” 

We could not speak; we were frozen 
with horror, for if we had not meddled 
with her career she would have been 


spared this awful fate. Satan noticed 
som thoughts, and said: 

“What you are thinking is strictly 
human-like—that is to say, foolish. The 
woman is advantaged. Die when she 
might, she would go to heaven. By this 
prompt death she gets twenty-nine 
years more of heaven than she is en- 
titled to, and escapes twenty-nine years 
of misery here.” 

A moment before we were bitterly 
making up our minds that we would ask 
no more favors of Satan for friends of 
ours, for he did not seem to know any 
way to do a person a kindness but by 
killing him; but the whole aspect of the 
case was changed now, and we were 
glad of what we had done and full of 
happiness in the thought of it. 

After a little I began to feel troubled 
about Fischer, and asked, timidly, 
“Does this episode change Fischer’s life- 
scheme, Satan?” 

“Change it? Why, certainly. And 
radically. If he had not met Frau 
Brandt awhile ago he would die next 
year, thirty-four years of age. Now he 
will live to be ninety, and have a pretty 
prosperous and comfortable life of it, 
as human lives go.” 

We felt a great joy and pride in what 
we had done for Fischer, and were ex- 
pecting Satan to sympathize with this 
feeling; but he showed no sign, and this 
made us uneasy. We waited for him 
to speak, but he didn’t; so, to assuage 
our solicitude we had to ask him if 
there was any defect in Fischer's good 
luck. Satan considered the question a 
moment, then said, with some hesita- 
tion: 

“Well, the fact is, it is a delicate 
point. Under his several former possible 
life-careers he was going to heaven.” 

We were aghast. “Oh, Satan! and un- 
der this one—” 

“There, don’t be so distressed. You 
were sincerely trying to do him a kind- 
ness; let that comfort you.” 

“Oh, dear, dear, that cannot comfort 
us. You ought to have told us what we 
were doing, then we wouldn’t have 
acted so.” 

But it made no impression on him. 
He had never felt a pain or a sorrow, and 
did not know what they were, in any 
really informing way. He had no knowl- 
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edge of them except theoretically—that 
is to say, intellectually. And of course 
that is no good. One can never get any 
but a loose and ignorant notion of such 
things except by experience. We tried 
our best to make him comprehend the 
awful thing that had been done and 
how we were compromised by it, but he 
couldn’t seem to get hold of it. He 
said he did not think it important where 
Fischer went to; in heaven he would 
not be missed, there were “plenty 
there.” We tried to make him see that 
he was missing the point entirely; that 
Fischer, and not other people, was the 
proper one to decide about the impor- 
tance of it; but it all went for nothing; 
he said he did not care for Fischer— 
there were plenty more Fischers. 

The next minute Fischer went by on 
the other side of the way, and it made 
us sick and faint to see him, remember- 
ing the doom that was upon him, and 
we the cause of it. And how uncon- 
scious he was that anything had hap- 
pened to him! You could see by his 
elastic step and his alert manner that he 
was well satisfied with himself for doing 
that hard turn for poor Frau Brandt. 
He kept glancing back over his shoulder 
expectantly. And, sure enough, pretty 
soon Frau Brandt followed after, in 
charge of the officers and wearing 
jingling chains. A mob was in her wake, 
jeering and shouting “Blasphemer and 
heretic!” and some among them were 
neighbors and friends of her happier 
days. Some were trying to strike her, 
and the officers were not taking as much 
trouble as they might to keep them from 
it. 
“Oh, stop them, Satan!’ It was out 
before we remembered that he could not 
interrupt them for a moment without 
changing their whole after-lives. - He 

uffed a little puff toward them with 
fis lips and they began to reel and stag- 
ger and grab at the empty air; then they 
broke apart and fled in every direction, 
shrieking, as if in intolerable pain. He 
had crushed a rib of each of them with 
that little puff. We could not help 
asking if their life-chart was changed. 

“Yes, entirely. Some have gained 
years, some have lost them. Some few 
will profit in various ways by the change, 
but only that few.” 


We did not ask if we had brought poor 
Fischer’s luck to any of them. We did 
not wish to know. We fully believed 
in Satan’s desire to do us kindnesses, 
but we were losing confidence in his 
judgment. It was at this time that our 
growing anxiety to have him look over 
our life-charts and suggest improve- 
ments began to fade out and give place 
to other interests. 

For a day or two the whole village 
was a chattering turmoil over Frau 
Brandt’s case and over the mysterious 
calamity that had overtaken the mob, 
and at her trial the place was crowded. 
She was easily convicted of her blasphe- 
mies, for she uttered those terrible words 
again and said she would not take them 
back. When warned that she was im- 
periling her life, she said they could take 
it and welcome, she did not want it, she 
would rather live with the professional 
devils in perdition than with these imi- 
tators in the village. They accused her 
of breaking all those ribs by witchcraft, 
and asked her if she was not a witch? 
She answered scornfully: 

“No. If I had that power, would any 
of you holy hypocrites be alive five 
minutes? No; I would strike you all 
dead. Pronounce your sentence and let 
me go; I am tired of your society.”’ 

So they found her guilty, and she was 
excommunicated and cut off from the 
joys of heaven and doomed to the fires 
of hell; then she was clothed in a coarse 
robe and delivered to the secular arm, 
and conducted to the market-place, the 
bell solemnly tolling the while. We saw 
her chained to the stake, and saw the 
first thin film of blue smoke rise on the 
still air. Then her hard face softened, 
and she looked upon the packed crowd 
in front of her and said, with gentleness: 

“We played together once, in long- 
gone days when we were innocent little 
creatures. For the sake of that, I for- 
give you.” 

We went away then, and did not see 
the fires consume her, but we heard the 
shrieks, although we put our fingers in 
our ears. When they ceased we knew 
she was in heaven, notwithstanding the 
excommunication; and we were glad of 
her death and not sorry that we had 
brought it about. 

One day, a little while after this, 
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Satan appeared again. We were always 
watching out for him, for life was never 
very stagnant when he was by. He 
came upon us at that place in the woods 
where we had first met him. Being 
boys, we wanted to be entertained; we 
asked him to do a show for‘us. 

“Very well,” he said; “would you 
like to see a history of the progress of 
the human race?—its development of 
that product which it calls civilization?” 

We said we should. 

So, with a thought, he turned the 
place into the Garden of Eden, and we 
saw Abel praying by his altar; then 
Cain came walking toward him with 
his club, and did not seem to see us, 
and would have stepped on my foot 
if | had not drawn it in. He spoke to 
his brother in a language which we did 
not understand; then he grew violent 
and threatening, and we knew what was 
going to happen, and turned away our 
heads for the moment; but we heard 
the crash of the blows and heard the 
shrieks and the groans; then there was 
silence, and we saw Abel lying in his 
blood and gasping out his life, and Cain 
standing over him and looking down at 
him, vengeful and unrepentant. 

Then the vision vanished, and was 
followed by a long series of unknown 
wars, murders, and massacres. Next 
we had the Flood, and the Ark tossing 
around in the stormy waters, with 
lofty mountains in the distance showing 
veiled and dim through the rain. Satan 
said: 

“The progress of your race was not 
satisfactory. It is to have another 
chance now.” 

The scene changed, and we saw Noah 
overcome with wine. 

Next, we had Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and “the attempt to discover two or 
three respectable persons there,” as 
Satan described it.. Next, Lot and his 
daughters in the cave. 

Next came the Hebraic wars, and we 
saw the victims massacre the survivors 
and their cattle, and save the young 
girls alive and distribute them around. 

Next we had Jael; and saw her slip 
into the tent and drive the nail into the 
temple of her sleeping guest; and we 
were so close that when the blood gushed 
out it trickled in a little, red stream to 


our feet, and we could have stained our 
hands in it if we had wanted to. 

Next we had Egyptian wars, Greek 
wars, Roman wars, hideous drenchings 
of the earth with blood; and we saw 
the treacheries of the Romans toward 
the Carthaginians, and the sickening 
spectacle of the massacre of those brave 

eople. Also we saw Czsar invade 
Beitaia—" mes that those’ barbarians 
had done him any harm, but because he 
wanted their land, and desired to confer 
the blessings of civilization upon their 
widows and orphans,” as Satan ex- 
plained. 

Next, Christianity was born. Then 
ages of Europe passed in review before 
us, and we saw Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion march hand in hand through those 
ages, “leaving famine and death and 
desolation in their wake, and other 
signs of the progress of the human race,” 
as Satan observed. 

Then the Holy Inquisition was born— 
“another step in your progress,” Satan 
said. He showed us thousands of torn 
and mutilated heretics shrieking under 
the torture, and other thousands and 
thousands of heretics and witches burn- 
ing at the stake, “always in the pleasant 
shade flung by the peaceful banner of 
the cross,” as Satan remarked. And in 
the midst of these fearful spectacles, as 
an incidental matter, we had a marvel- 
ous night-show, by the light of flitting 
and flying torches—the butchery of 
Christian by Christian in France on 
Bartholomew’s Day. 

And always we had wars, and more 
wars, and still other wars—all over 
Europe, all over the world. “Sometimes 
in the private interest of royal families,” 
Satan said, “sometimes to crush a weak 
nation; but never a war started by the 
aggressor for any clean purpose—there 
is no such war in the history of the race.’ 

“Now,” said Satan, “you have seen 
your progress down to the present, and 
you must confess that it is wonderful— 
in its way. We must now exhibit the 
future.” 

He showed us slaughters more terrible 
in their destruction of life, more devas- 
tating in their engines of war, than any 
we had seen. 

“You perceive,” he said, “that you 
have made continual progress. Cain 
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did his murder with a club; the Hebrews 
did their murders with javelins and 
swords; the Greeks and Romans added 
protective armor and the fine arts of 
military organization and generalship; 
the Christian has added guns and gun- 
powder; a few centuries from now he 
will have so greatly improved the deadly 
effectiveness of his weapons of slaughter 
that all men will confess that without 
the Christian civilization war must have 
remained a poor and trifling thing to the 
end of time.” 

Then he began to laugh in the most 
unfeeling way, and make fun of the hu- 
man race, although he knew that what 
he had been saying shamed us and 
wounded us. o one but an angel 
could have acted so; but suffering is 
nothing to them, they do not know what 
it is, except by hearsay. 

More than once Seppi and I had tried 
in a humble and diffiident way to convert 
him, and as he had remained silent we 
had taken his silence as a sort of encour- 
agement; necessarily, then, this talk of 
his was a disappointment to us, for it 
showed that we had made no deep im- 
pression upon him. The thought made 
us sad, and we knew then how the mis- 
sionary must feel when he has been cher- 
ishing a .glad hope and has seen it 
blighted. We kept our grief to ourselves, 
knowing that this was not the time to 
continue our work. 

Satan laughed his unkind laugh to a 
finish; then he said: “It is a remarkable 
progress. In five or six thousand years 
five or six high civilizations have risen, 
flourished, commanded the wonder of 
the world, then faded out and disap- 
peared; and not one of them except the 
latest ever invented any sweeping and 
adequate way to kill people. They all 
did their best, to kill being the chiefest 
ambition of the human race and the 
earliest incident in its history, but only 
the Christian civilization has scored a 
triumph to be proud of. Two or three 
centuries from now it will be recognized 
that all the competent killers are Chris- 
tian; then the pagan world will go to 
schoo! to the Christian—not to acquire 
his religion, but his guns. The Turk 
and the Chinaman will buy those to 
kill missionaries and converts with.” 

By this time his theater was at work 
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again, and before our eyes nation after 
nation drifted by, during two or three 
centuries, a mighty procession, an end- 
less procession, raging, struggling, wal- 
lowing through seas of blood, smothered 
in battle-smoke through which the flags 
glinted and the red jets from the can- 
non darted; and always we heard the 
thunder of the guns and the cries of the 
dying. 

“And what does it amount to?” said 
Satan, with his evil chuckle. ‘“‘ Nothing 
at all. You gain nothing; you always 
come out where you went in. For a 
million years the race has gone on mo- 
notonously propagating itself and mo- 
notonously reperforming this dull non- 
sense—to what end? No wisdom can 
guess! Who gets a profit out of it? 
Nobody but a parcel of usurping little 
monarchs and nobilities who despise 
you, would feel defiled if you touched 
them; would shut the door in your face 
if you proposed to call; whom you slave 
for, fight for, die for, and are not 
ashamed of it, but proud; whose exist- 
ence is a perpetual insult to you and 
you are afraid to resent it; who are 
mendicants supported by your alms, yet 
assume toward you the airs of benefactor 
toward beggar; who address you in the 
language of master to slave, and are 
answered in the language of slave to 
master; who are worshiped by you with 
your mouth, while in your heart—if you 
have one—you despise yourselves for it. 
The first man was a hypocrite and a cow- 
ard, qualities which have not yet failed 
in his line; it is the foundation upon 
which all civilizations have been built. 
Drink to their perpetuation! Drink to 
their augmentation! Drink to—” Then 
he saw by our faces how much we were 
hurt, and he cut his sentence short and 
stopped chuckling, and his manner 
changed. He said, gently: “No, we 
will drink one another’s health, and let 
civilization go. The wine which has 
flown to our hands out of space by de- 
sire is earthly, and good enough for that 
other toast; but throw away the glasses, 
we will drink this one in wine which has 
not visited this world before.” 

We obeyed, and reached up and re- 
ceived the new cups as they descended. 
They were shapely and beautiful gob- 
lets, but they were not made of any 
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material that we were acquainted with. 
They seemed to be in motion, they 
seemed to be alive; and certainly the 
colors in them were in motion. They 
were very brilliant and sparkling, and 
of every tint, and they were never still, 
but flowed to and fro in rich tides which 
met and broke and flashed out dainty 
explosions of enchanting color. I think 
it was most like opals washing about in 
waves and flashing out their splendid 
fires. But there is nothing to compare 
the wine with. We drank it, and felt a 


strange and witching ecstasy as of 
heaven go stealing through us, and 
Seppi’s eyes filled, and he said, worship- 
ingly: 


“We shall be there some day, and 
then—” 

He glanced furtively at Satan, and I 
think he hoped Satan would say, “Yes, 
you will be there some day,” but Satan 
seemed to be thinking about something 
else, and said nothing. This made me 
feel ghastly, for I knew he had heard; 
nothing, spoken or unspoken, ever 
escaped him. Poor Seppi looked dis- 
tressed, and did not finish his remark. 
The goblets rose and clove their way 
into the sky, a triplet of radiant sundogs, 
and disappeared. Why didn’t they 
stay? It seemed a bad sign, and de- 
pressed me. Should I ever see mine 
again? Would Seppi ever see his? 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


The Final Star 


BY MARION COUTHOUY 


SMITH 


MEN: holding mastery over steel and stone, 
Dreaming of gain alone, 

Raise giant towers in challenge to the sky, 
And set proud lights on high. 

Beauty they seek not; but her royal sway 
Returns like conquering day. 


On cold, dark shafts, where shrouding vapor clings, 


Her iris veil she flings, 


Giving them tender outlines, many-hued, 


In the air’s solitude. 


Those mighty temples, set for sordid power, 
Wait on her changing hour, 

And wear, in pageants of the day and night, 
Her variant robes of light; 

They worship, as at heaven’s very bars, 

Her priestly, marching stars; 

And in her velvet darkness musing stand 

To guard her magic land. 


Time is her friend, and wills not to destroy 
Her morning gleam of joy. 
Ruin itself reads laughter in her eyes, 


And finds a fairer guise. 


All crafts, all projects, but her vassals are, 


And she their final star. 
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The Perfumes and Perspectives of Grasse 


BY HERBERT 


BASSE OAOR several months I 
«! - a ay AS had been seeing Grasse 


every day. The atmos- 
phere of the Midi is so 
clear that a city fifteen 
miles away seems right 
Pied pes at hand. You can al- 
most count che windows in the houses. 

Against the rising background of build- 
ings every tower stands out, and you 
distinguish one roof from another. From 
my study window at Théoule,Grasse was 
as constant a temptation as the two 
islands in the Bay of Cannes. But the 
things at hand are the things that one is 
least liable to do. They are reserved for 
“some day” ’ because they can be done 
“any day.’ Since first coming to 
Théoule I have been a week’s journey 
south of Cairo into the Sudan, and to 
Verdun in an opposite corner of France. 

Mentone and St. Raphael, the ends of 
the Riviera, had been visited. Grasse, 
two hours away, remained unexplored. 

I owe to the Artist the pleasure of be- 
coming acquainted with Grasse. One 
day a telegram from Bordeaux stated 
that he had just landed, and was taking 
the train for Théoule. The next evening 
he arrived. I gave him my study for a 
bedroom. The following morning he 
looked out of the window, and asked, 

“What is that town up there behind 
Cannes—the big one right under the 
mountains?” 

“Grasse, the home of perfumes,” | 
answered. 

“T don’t care what it’s the home of,” 
was his characteristic response. “‘Is it 
old and all right?’ (“All right” to the 
Artist means “full of subjects.’’) 

“| have never been there,” I con- 
fessed. 

The Artist was fresh from New York. 
“We'll go this morning,” he announced. 

From sea to mountains, the valley be- 
tween the Corniche de |’Esteral and 
Nice produces every kind of vegetation 
known to the Mediterranean littoral. 


4 






ADAMS GIBBONS 


Memories of Spain, Algeria, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy 
are constantly before you. But there is 
a difference. The familiar trees and 
bushes and flowers of the Orient do not 
spring from bare earth. Even where 
cultivated land, wrested from the moun- 
tainsides, is laboriously terraced, stones 
do not predominate. Earth and rock 
are hidden by a thick undergrowth of 
grass and creepers that defies the sun 
and draws from the near-by mountain 
snow a perennial supply of water. Olive 
and plane, almond and walnut, orange 
and lemon, cedar and cork, palm and 
umbrella-pine, grape - vine and flower- 
bush have not the monopoly of green. 
It is the Orient without the brown, the 
Occident with the sun. 

The Mediterranean is more blue than 
elsewhere because firs and cedars and 
pines are not too green. The cliffs are 
more red than elsewhere because there is 
no prevailing tone of bare, baked earth 
to modify them into brown and gray. 
On the Riviera one does not have to 
give up the rich green of Northern land- 
scapes to enjoy the alternative of brill- 
iant sunshine. 

As we rode inland toward Grasse, the 
effect of green underground and back- 
ground upon Oriental foliage was shown 
in the olives, the dominant tree of the 
valley and hillsides. It was the old 
familiar olive of Africa and Asia and the 
three European peninsulas, just as 
gnarled, just as gray-green in the sun, 
just as silvery in the wind. But its 
colors did not impress themselves upon 
the landscape. Here the olive was not 
master of all that lives and grows in its 
neighborhood. In a landscape where 
green replaces brown and gray and pink, 
the olive is not supreme. Its own foliage 
is invaded—for frequently rose ramblers 
get up into its branches and shoot out 
vivid flashes of crimson and scarlet. 
There is also the yellow of the mimosa 
and the inimitable red of the occasional 
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Judas-tree. Orange-trees blossom white. 
Lilacs and wistaria give the shades be- 
tween red and blue. As if in rebellion 
against too much green, the rose-bushes 
put forth leaves of russet-brown. It is 
a half-hearted protest, however, for 
Grasse rose-bushes are sparing of leaves. 
Carefully cultivated for the purpose of 
bearing to the maximum, every shoot 
holds clusters beyond what would be 
the breaking-point were there not arti- 
ficial support. Nature’s yield is limited 
only by man’s knowledge, skill, and 
energy. 

As we mounted steadily the valley, 
we had the impression that there was 
nothing ahead of us but olives. First 
the perfume of oranges and flowers 
would reach us. Then the glory of the 
roses would burst upon us, and we 
looked up from them to the flowering 
orange-trees. Wherever there was a 
stretch of meadow, violets and daisies 
and buttercups ran through the grass. 
Plowed land was sprinkled with mustard 
and poppies. The olives had been like a 
curtain. When it lifted as we drew 
near, we forgot that there were olives 
at all! 


The Artist developed at length his 
favorite theory that the richest colors, 
the sweetest scents were those of blos- 


soms that bloomed for pure joy. The 
most delicate flavors were those of fruits 
and berries that grew without restraint 
or guidance. “Nature is at her best,” 
he explained, “when you do not try to 
exploit her. Compare wild strawberries 
and wild asparagus with the truck the 
farmers give you. Is wistaria useful? 
What equals the color of the Judas-tree 
in bloom? Do fruit blossoms, utilitarian 
embryo, compare for a minute with real 
flowers? Just look at all these flowers, 
born for the sole purpose of expressing 
themselves!” All the while we were 
sniffing orange-blossoms. I tried in vain 
to get his honest opinion on _horse- 
chestnut blossoms as compared with 
apples and peaches and apricots. I 
called his attention to the fact that the 
ailantus lives only to express itself, 
while the maple gives sugar. But you 
can never argue with the Artist when he 
is on the theme of beauty for beauty’s 
sake. 

From the fairyland of the valley we 
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came suddenly upon the Grasse railway 
station, from which a funiculaire as- 
cends to the city far above. Thankful 
for our carriage, we continued to mount 
by a road that had to curve sharply at 
every hundred yards. We passed be- 
tween villas with pergolas of ramblers 
and wistaria until we found ourselves 
in the upper part of the city without 
having gone through the city at all. 

We got out at the promenade, where 
a marvelous view of the Mediterranean 
from Antibes to Théoule lies before you. 
The old town falls down the mountain- 
side from the left of the promenade. 
We started along a street that seemed to 
slide down toward the cathedral, the top 
of whose belfry hardly reaches the level 
of the promenade. Before we had gone 
a block we learned that the flowers 
through which we had passed were not 
blooming for pure joy. Like many 
things in this dreary world of ours, they 
were being cultivated for money’s sake 
and not for beauty’s sake. Grasse lives 
from those flowers in the valley below. 
We had started to look for quaint 
houses. From one of the first doors in 
the street came forth an odor that made 
us think of the type of woman who calls 
herself “‘a lady.”” I learned early in life 
at the barber’s that a little bit of scent 
goes too far, and some women in public 
places who pass you fragrantly do not 
allow that lesson to be forgotten. Is 
not lavender the only scent in the world 
that does not lose by an overdose? 

The Artist would not enter. His eye 
had caught a fourteenth-century cul-de- 
sac, and I knew that he was good for 
an hour. I| hesitated. The vista of the 
street ahead brought more attraction to 
my eye than the indication of the per- 
fume-factory to my nose. But there 
would still be time for the street, and in 
the acquisition of knowledge one must 
not falter. I knew only that perfumes 
were made from flowers. But so was 
honey! What was the difference in the 
process? Visiting perfumeries is evi- 
dently “the thing to do” in Grasse, 
for I was greeted cordially, and given 
immediately a guide, who assured me 
that she would show me all over the 
place and that it was no trouble at all. 

Why is it that some of the most deli- 
cate things are associated with the pig, 
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who is himself far from delicate? How- 
ever much we may shudder at the 
thought of soused pig’s feet and salt 
pork and Rocky Mountain fried ham 
swimming in grease, we find bacon the 
most appetizing of breakfast dishes; and 
if cold boiled ham is cut thin enough, 
nothing is more dainty for sandwiches. 
Lard per se is unpleasant, but think of 
certain things cooked in lard, and the 
unrivaled golden-brown of them! Pig- 
skin is as recherché as snakeskin. The 
pig greets us at the beginning of the day 
when we slip our wallet into our coat 
or fasten on our wrist-watch, and again 
when we go in to breakfast. But 1s it 
known that he is responsible for the 
most exquisite of scents of milady’s 
boudoir? For hundreds of years ways 
of extracting the odor of flowers were 
tried. Success never came until some 
one discovered that pig fat is the best 
absorbent of the bouquet of fresh flowers. 

Room after room in the perfume- 
factory is filled with tubs of pig grease. 
Fresh flowers are laid inside every morn- 
ing for weeks, the end of the treatment 
coming only with the end of the season 


of the particular flower in question. In 
some cases it is continued for three 
months. ‘The grease is then boiled in 
alcohol. The liquid, strained, is your 
scent. The solid substance left makes 
scented soap. Immediatly after cool- 
ing, it is drawn off directly into wee bot- 
tles, the glass stoppers are covered with 
white chamois - skin, and the 
pasted on. 

I noticed a table 


labels 


of bottles labeled 
eau-de-cologne. “‘Surely this is now eau- 
de-liége in France?” I remarked. ‘Are 
not German names taboo?” 

My guide answered seriously: ““We 
have tried our best here and in every 
perfumery in France, but dealers tell 
us that they cannot sell eau-de-liége, even 
though they assure their customers that 
it is exactly the same product, and 
explain the patriotic reason for the 
change of name. Once given, names 
stick. The public will not accustom 
itself to a change. Once we launched a 
new perfume that made a big hit. 
Afterward we discovered that we had 
named it from a wrong flower. But 
could we correct the mistake? It goes 
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THE PERFUMES AND 
by the wrong name to-day all over the 
world.” 

| was glad to get into the open air 
again, and started to walk along the 
narrow Rue Droite —which makes a 
curve every hundred feet!—to find the 
Artist. | had seen enough of Grasse’s 
industry. Now I was free to wander 
at will through the maze of streets of the 
old town. But the law of the Persians 
follows that of the Medes. Half a dozen 
urchins spied me coming out of the per- 
fumery, and my doom was sealed. They 
announced that they would show me 
the way to the confectionery. | might 
have refused to enter the perfumery, 
but, having done so, there was no way 
of escaping the confectionery. I re- 
signed myself to the in- 
evitable. It was by no 
means uninteresting, 
however—the half-hour 
spent watching violets, 
orange-blossoms, and 
rose- petals dance in 
caldrons of boiling 
sugar, fanned dry on 
screens, and packed 
with candied fruits in 
wooden boxes for 
America. And I had 
followed the flowers of 
Grasse to their destina- 
tion. 

The Artist had fin- 
ished his cul-de-sac. | 
knew that to find him 
I had only to continue 
along the Rue Droite 
to the first particularly 
appealing side street. 
He would be up that 
somewhere. The Artist 
is no procrastinator. 
He takes his subjects 
when he finds them. 
The buildings of the 
Rue Droite are medie- 
val from rez-de-chaussée 
tocornice. The sky 
was a narrow, curved 
slit of blue and gray, 
not as wide as the 
street; for the houses 
seemed to lean toward 
one another, and here 
and there roofs rubbed 
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edges. Sidewalks would have prevented 
the passage of horse-drawn vehicles, so 
there was none. The Rue Droite is the 
principal shopping-street of Grasse. But 
shoppers cannot loiter indefinitely be- 
fore windows. All pedestrians must be 
agile. When you hear the “ Hué!” of a 
driver, you must take refuge in a door- 
way or run the risk of axle-grease and 
mud. ‘Twentieth-century merchandise 
stares out at you from either side—Paris 
hats and gowns, American boots, type- 
writers, sewing-machines, phonographs, 
pianos. One of the oldest corner build- 
ings, which looks as if it needed props 
immediately to save you from being 
caught by a falling wall, is the emporium 
of enamel bath-tubs and _ stationary 


YOU GO DOWN INTO THE CITY THROUGH AN OCCASIONAL 


ARCHED PASSAGE 
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wash-stands, with shining nickel spigots 
labeled ‘‘ Hot” and “‘Cold.”” These must 
be intended for the villas of the environs, 
for surely no home in this old town could 
house a bath-room. Where would the 
hot and cold water come from? And 
where would it go after you opened the 
waste-pipe? 

But there, are 
drains, on the hillside. 


least 
Grasse has pro- 


sewers, or at 


gressed beyond the gare-a-l eau stage of 


municipal civilization. Before your eyes 
is the evidence that you no longer have 
to listen for that cry and duck the pot 
or pail emptied from an upper window. 
Pipes, with branches to the windows, 
come down the sides of the houses. They 
are of generous size, as 1n cities of North- 
ern countries where much snow lies on 
the roofs. Since wall-angles are many, 


the pipes generally find a place in cor- 
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ners. They do not obtrude. They do 
not suggest zinc or tin. They were 
painted a mud-gray color a long time 
ago. 

After lunch we strolled along the 
Boulevard du Jeu-de-Ballon, the tram- 
way street. In old French towns the 
words boulevard and tramway are gen- 
erally anathema. ‘They suggest a poor 
imitation of Paris, both in architecture 
and animation, in a street outside the 
magic circle of the unchanged that holds 
the charm of the town. But sometimes, 
in order to come as near as possible to 
the center of population, the tramway 
boulevard skirts the fortifications of the 
medieval city, or is built upon their 
emplacement. It is this way at Grasse. 
One side of the Boulevard du Jeu-de- 
Ballon is modern and commonplace. 
The other side preserves in part the 

buildings of past ages. 
Here and there a bit of 
tower remains. No side 
street breaks the line. 
You go down into the city 
through an occasional 
arched passage. 

We stopped for coffee 
at the Garden-Bar, on the 
modern side of the boule- 
vard. The curious hodge- 
podge opp< site, which 
houses the Restaurant du 
Cheval Blanc and the 
Café du Globe, had caught 
the Artist's e ye. The 
building, or group of build- 
ings, is six stories high, 
with a sky-line that re- 
flects the range of moun- 
tains under which Grasse 
nestles. Windows of 
different sizes, placed 
without symmetry or 
alignment, do not even 
harmonize with the roof 

them. Probably 
there was originally a 
narrow house rising direct- 
ly above the door of the 
Cheval Blanc. When the 
structure Was widened, 
upper floors or single rooms 
were built on ad /1thitum. 
[he windows give the clue 
to this evolution, for the 


above 
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wall has been plastered and white- 
washed uniformly to the width of over 
a hundred feet, and there is only one 
entrance on the ground-floor. Working 
out the staircases and floor-levels is a 
puzzle for an architect. We did not 
even start to try to solve it. The 


\rtist’s interest was in “the subject,” 


and mine in the story the building 
told of an age when man’s individual 
needs influenced more strongly his life 


IN GRASSE 


than they do now. We think of the 
progress of civilization in the terms 
of combination, organization, commu- 
nity interest, the centralized state. We 
have created a machine to serve us, and 
have become servants of the machine. 
When we thank God unctuously that we 
live not as our ancestors lived and as the 
“uncivilized” live to-day, we are dis- 
playing the decay of our mental facul- 
ties. Is it the Arab at his tent door, 





AN OLD BELFRY IN 


and dread at the 


looking with dismay 
approach of the Bagdad Railway, who 
is the fool, or we? 

Backed up at right angles to the stoop 
of the Cheval Blanc was a grandfather 
omnibus, which certainly dated from the 
Third Empire. Its sign read: ‘‘Grasse— 


St. Cézaire. Service de la Poste.” 
canvas boot had the curve of ocean 
waves. A pert little hood stuck out 
over the driver's seat. The lean pair 
of horses—one black, the other white— 


The 


THE PLACE 


AUX AIRES 


stood with noses turned toward the 
tramway rails. The Artist was still gaz- 
ing skylineward. I grasped his arm, 
and brought his eyes to earth. No word 
was needed. He fumbled for his pencil, 
but to our horror the driver had 
mounted and was reaching for the reins. 
I got across the street just in time to save 
the picture. Holding out cigars to the 
driver and a soldier beside him on the 
box, I begged them to wait—please to 
wait—yjust five little minutes. 
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* There is no place for another pas- 
senger. We are full inside,” he remon- 
strated. 

But he had dropped the reins to 
strike a match. In the moment thus 
gained I got out a franc and pressed it 
into his hand. 

“Your coach, my friend,” I said, “is 
unique in all France. The coffee of that 
celebrated artist yonder, sitting at the 
terrace of the Garden-Bar, is getting 
cold while he immortalizes the Grasse- 
St. Cézaire service. | beg of you to de- 
lay your departure ten little minutes.” 

The soldier had found the cigar to his 
liking. ‘‘A quarter of an hour will do 
no harm at all,” he announced posi- 
tively, getting down from his place. 

The driver puffed and growled. ‘We 
have our journey to make, and the hour 
of departure is one-thirty. If it is not 
too long—ffteen minutes 
at the most.” He pocketed 
the franc less reluctantly 
than he had spoken. 

The soldier crossed the 
boulevard with me. Know- 
ing how to appreciate a 
good thing, he became our 
ally as soon as he had 
looked at the first lines of 
the sketch. When the 
minutes passed, and the 
soldier saw that the driver 
was growing restless, he 
went back and persuaded 
him to come over and 
have a look at the draw- 
ing. This enabled me to 
get the driver tabled be- 
fore a tall glass of steam- 
ing coffee with a_ petit 
verre. 

Soon an old dame, wear- 
ing a bonnet that ante- 
dated the coach, stuck 
out her head. \ watch 
was in her hand. Surely 
she was not of the Midi! 
Fearing that she might 
influence the driver disad- 
vantageously to our inter- 
ests, | went to inform her 
that the delay was un- 
avoidable. I could not 
offer her a cigar. There 

are never any bonbons 
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in my pocket. So I thought to make a 
speech. 

“All my excuses,” | explained, “for 
this regrettable delay. The coach in 
which you are seated—and in which in 
a very, very few minutes you will be rid- 
ing—belongs to the generation before 
yourself and me. It is important for the 
sake of history as well as art that the 
presence in Grasse of my _ illustrious 
artist friend, coincident with the St. 
Cézaire coach before the door of the 
Cheval Blanc, be seized upon to secure 
for our grandchildren an indelible mem- 
ory of travel conditions in our day. So 
| beg your indulgence.” 

Two school-girls smothered a snicker. 
There was a dangerous glitter in the old 
dame’s eye. She did not answer me, but 
a young woman raised her voice in a 
threat to have the driver dismissed. 
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But enough 


the mail lea 
Off went 
black horse 


in repose. 


our glasses 









































time had been gained. The 


Artist signifed his willingness to have 


ve now for St. Cézaire. 
the coach, white horse and 
clattering alternately hoofs 


that would gladly have remained longer 





The soldier saluted. The 


: driver grinned. We waved to the old 
woman with the poke-bonnet, and lifted 


to several pretty girls who 


appeared at the coach door for the first 
time in order that they might glare at 
us. 1 am afraid I must record that it was 
to glare. Our friendly salutation was 
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not answered. But we had the sketch. 
That is what really mattered. 

We were half an hour late at the 
rendezvous with our carriage-man for 
the return journey to Cannes. But he 
had lunched well, and did not seem to 

mind. Americans are 
scarce this season, 
and fortes pourboires 
few and far between. 
On the Riviera 
as elsewhere—vou 
beneht by your fellow- 
countrymen’s generos- 
ity in the radiant cour- 
tesy and good-nature 
of those who serve 
you until you come to 
pay your bill. Then 
vou think you could 
have got along pretty 
well with fewer smiles. 
We knew that our 
man would not risk 
his pourboire by op- 
posing us, sO we sug- 
gested with all conh- 
dence that he drive 
round the curves alone 
: and meet us below by 
the railway station 
“in half an hour.” 
We wanted to go 
straight down through 
the city. The cocher 
looked at his watch 
and thought a minute. 
He had already seen 
the Artist stop sud- 
denly and stay glued 
on one spot, like a cat 
patiently waiting to 
spring upon a bird. He 
had seen how often 
obliv ion totime comes. 
The lesser of two evils 


IN THE COURT OF THE PERFUME FACTORY was to keep usin sight. 


So he proposed with 
a sigh what we could 
never have broached tohim. “ Perhaps 
we can drive down through the city 
why not?” “Why not?” we answered, 
joyously, in unison, as we jumped into 
the victoria. 
Down is down in Grasse. I think ow 
cocher did not realize what he was getting 
into, or he would have preferred taking 
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his chances on a long wait. He cer- 
tainly did not know his way through the 
old town. He asked at every corner, 
each time more desperately, as we be- 
came engaged in a maze of narrow 
streets which were made before the 
days of victorias. There was no way of 
turning. We had to go down—precip- 
itously down. With brake jammed 
tight, and curses that echoed from wall 
to wall and around corners, the cocher 
held the reins to his chest. The horses, 
gently pushed forward much against 
their will by the weight of the carriage, 
planted all fours firm and slid over the 
stones that centurieés of sabots and hand- 
carts had worn smooth. The noise 
brought every one to windows and doors, 
and the sight kept them there. Tourist 
victorias did not coast through Grasse 
every day. Advice was freely proffered. 
The angrier our cocher became, the more 
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frequently he was told to put on his 
brake and hold tight to his reins. 

After half an hour we came out at the 
funiculaire beside the railway station. 
““How delightful and how fortunate!’’ 
exclaimed the Artist. ‘That certainly 
was a short cut. We have saved several 
kilometers!” I thought the cocher would 
explode. But he merely nodded. Far 
be it from me to say that he did not 
understand the Artist’s French for short 
cut. Perhaps he thought best to save 
all comment until the hour of reckoning 
arrived. He did not need to. The ride 
back to the sea was through the fairy- 
land of the morning climbing, enhanced 
a thousandfold, as all fairylands are, by 
the magic of twilight. One never can 
make it up to hired horses for their work 
and willingness and patience. But we 
did live up to local American tradition in 
regard to the cocher. 


Homeward Bound 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


CROSS the scarce-awakened sea, 
With white sail flowing 
And morning glowing, 


I come to thee 





I come to thee. 


Past lonely beaches 
And gleaming reaches, 
And long reefs foaming, 
Homing—homing— 
A-done with roaming, 


I come to thee. 


The moon is failing, 


A petal sailing, 


Down in the west 
That bends o’er thee; 
And the stars are hiding, 


As we go gliding 


Back to the nest— 
Ah! back to thee. 
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BY W. D. 


HEN the summer cot- 
tagers of the neighbor- 
hood began to go, the 
keenest pang of parting 
ielliceed by the 
j} first load of trunks 
: fee which the local express- 
wagon carried to the station. The cot- 
tage disgorging the trunks was a large 
one, and had been filled to the attic by 
all sorts of people, young and old. It 
was a family especially beloved by every- 
body in spite of the wealth and fashion 
which it could not keep from sticking 
out. The mother, earlier in the season, 
had made her brags that she was going 
to stay into the fall as long as the fine 
weather lasted. After the whiz and 
bang of the summer it would be lovely to 
settle down for a long, quiet rest, and 
draw a full breath. She just loved that 
cottage, she said, and could not bear the 
thought of cramping into a city house 
with no place for the children to play 
except the Park; it was some consola- 
tion to be so near the Park. She grew 
less decided about staying on through 
October, after the frost that followed 
the line-storm in September. The 
weather mellowed again, but her resolu- 
tion had received a shock, and she was 
the first in the neighborhood to take her 
family back to town. 

The season had begun to wane even 
before the end of August. The rush and 
whir of the motors on the road from the 
cliffs up between the cottages had sen- 
sibly diminished; their lamps glared 
seldomer through the early dusk; their 
shapeless squawks no longer alarmed the 
pedestrian by day. The dinners of the 
place were by this sign no longer of 
daily occurrence; a final Sunday parade 
on the beach was not of the luster of the 
earlier parades which sharply followed 
morning service in the churches. 





HOWELLS 


When the Erlcorts saw no lights in 
the cottage of that largest, lovablest 
family, the first night after its going, 
they could not bear it, and pulled down 
their blinds. But when the next family 
went they suffered less. They said, 
“Well, they’re gone,”’ and as one cottage 
darkened after another, if it had not 
been for a certain quality of the blood- 
red sunsets, they would not have felt 
lonely at all. It was only when the 
windows had all blackened round them, 
and not a soul was left in the cottages 
of their neighborhood, that a sense of 
their desolation “shot light horror 
through their pulses.” The selectmen 
had thriftily put out the street-lamps; 
the dim light in the window of a remote 
native alone pierced the darkness. But 
the skies above were splendid with stars, 
fixed or flying, icy-clear and frosty-keen, 
when before they switched out their 
lamps the Erlcorts opened their door 
and looked up into that immeasurable 
geode, that world-wide cup, “hollow 
and lined with crystals,” and tried to 
draw faith and comfort from it and 
from the moral law within them, twin- 

roof with it of their immortality. They 
fad a great deal of the moral law within 
them, nearly as much as Kant himself 
when he looked up into the starry 
heavens, and they were proud of it. 

They were rather an elderly young 
couple—he invented the name and she 
agreed sadly—who had married a few 
years before for the convenience of going 
to Europe together. She had been an 
artist, and had not specifically renounced 
her art, though she no longer painted 
pictures. As a rule nobody used to 
want her pictures, or at any rate wanted 
to buy thém, and this made it easier, 
when it came to the point, for her to 
give herself to consoling him for his 
failure in a Critical Bookstore which he 
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had established in New York to satisfy 
a long-felt fancy of selling the public 
only the literature he thought good for 
it to read. The enterprise succeeded 
commercially, but it left him bankrupt 
in the taste-pride which had urged him 
to undertake the censorship of the 
public’s choice in reading. He was in 
fact a very diffiident person, and when 
he realized what he was doing, he sold 
out to a friend who applied the principle 
of universal suffrage to the business by 
inviting his customers to vote whether 
he should put this or that book on his 
counters. The behavior of the moral 
bankrupt had so wrought upon the 
imagination of the elderly girl whom he 
had been reciprocally in love with for 
some time that she immediately married 
him, and from the moment they sailed 
(by the Southern route) she devoted 
herself to coddling him with all a wom- 
an’s resolution. She found her account 
in this, for, without knowing it, she had 
always wanted to coddle somebody, and 
he made her observe in vain that he was 
the only person on board who wis not 
seasick. They would have been willing 
to stay abroad indefinitely, but they 
thought that they ought to come home, 
though they could not have said why, 
and they came back early in the spring 
of the third year of their absence. Both 
their heads were now beginning to show 
grizzled in a strong light, but their hearts 
still occasionally leaped young in their 
breasts; and then it seemed as if the 
whole process of growing older had been 
reversed in them. Their love for each 
other did not exclude a tenderness for 
the rest of the human species, and there 
was no kindness they would not have 
done if it had come their way. They 
took their cottage at Sea Woods (the 
rent rather made them hop when first 
asked) after coming down to look at 
it on an April day, when the dull, warm 
sun tempted the bees out to taste the 
sap oozing from the holes which the 
woodpeckers had made round the 
throats of the maples, and they tossed 
like children on the dead leaves heaped 
in the little hollow, after they had 
lunched on the coffee in their thermos- 
bottle and the sandwiches which she 
had brought. It would have been in the 
American nature of things for him to 
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send her down alone to look at the place, 
but they liked to take life in common as 
much as possible. 

In noting to her at the end of the 
summer how much less he felt each suc- 
cessive departure of their neighbors, as 
the cottagers day by day and week by 
week abandoned their habitations, he 
experienced a kindly contempt for them, 
and the motives for going which they 
falsely alleged. He knew that they were 
feebly departing because they were 
scared at being left after the season, or 
were afraid of being caught by a cold 
snap. The Erlcorts, with their furnace 
and their fireplaces, were afraid of noth- 
ing, not even of being left after the sea- 
son; but as he sat at a westward win- 
dow one evening when the shrinking 
days went out one after another in a 
glory of crimson sunsets almost through- 
out that wonderful October, suddenly 
he felt his own heart bleed with the 
dying day. “Oh, this is dreadful, but 
it’s divine,” he called to Margaret, fuss- 
ing at the fire behind him. “It’s Heine’s 
hochst angenehmer Schmerz; it’s what 
that awful old hymn calls the ‘lovely 
appearance of death.’” She turned and 
pulled down the window-shade between 
him and the ensanguined sky. ‘Oh, 
what did you do that for?” he lamented. 
“But, yes, yes! You’re right! In an- 
other minute i should have died of it.” 

In the succession of these sunsets 
there came the evening of the day when 
the last cottager’s family left the neigh- 
borhood, and all the cottages that were 
in sight blackened round them in outer 
and inner darkness. In the thickening 
dusk there was no sound but the sea 
raving on the beach, and the waves 
dragging the pebbles at the foot of the 
cliffs, snarling and fighting to be free of 
their clutch. He bore it as long as he 
could, and then he ran in, pulling the 
door to behind him with a slam. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Margaret, switch 
on all the electrics and heap the fire with 
all the logs there are; break up the fur- 
niture and throw it on so that we can 
keep out a little of this blackness of 
darkness.” 

“Why, Fred,” she entreated, “you 
said you wanted to outstay everybody, 
and have nature to ourselves before you 
left it.” 
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“But I didn’t know nature would be 
like this. Oh, it is wicked, wicked! 
You’ve heard me talk about that sum- 
mer which I| spent in town, when I was 
the only man in my block, my street, 
and the long rows of beautiful, big, 
empty houses mocked the poor with the 
shelter which they withheld?” 

“Yes, yes; and I always respected 
you for it. So few would have taken 
that view of it.” 

“Well, you know, I didn’t open my 
own house to them, I was merely 
ashamed not to. But just now I felt 
the sin of the thing worse than ever, 
when I looked at these practicable all- 
the-year-round cottages shut up tight 
for nine months against the people who 
might be living in them. I counted 
twenty in our neighborhood before I 

came in, and there must be three or four 
hundred in Sea Woods altogether. Think 
of the people who would be so glad to 
come and pass the winter in them at 
special winter rents!” 

“T had an uncle who had a cottage 
on the Great South Bay, and he once 
got in a winter tenant, at a winter rate. 
His tenant banged the cottage almost to 
bits; he broke every piece of furniture, 
and left the very wall-paper hanging in 
rags. It was frightful, my aunt said.” 

“They didn’t take pains enough in 
choosing their tenants. They expected 
to make money out of him.” 

“No, they let him have the cottage 
for almost nothing; and he had chosen 
himself, so he ought to have been the 
right kind.” 

“Well, J don’t own these cottages, 
and if you wish to spoil a beautiful 
dream with a vile Long Island instance, 
go ahead!” 

“Oh, I don’t, dearest,” she entreated. 
“Do go on with your beautiful dream.” 

But at this moment the neat waitress, 
who was staying on at accommodator’s 
wages as late as Thanksgiving, if they 
said so, came to the parlor door and 
murmured that supper was served. 

“Oh, do ‘take me out’!’ Margaret 
seized his arm; she crooked it up so as 
to make it seem as if he had offered it, 
and trailed a step after him, in the 
pretty gown she had put on. 

When, after the long evening over a 
book read aloud, they had come to the 





moment of covering with ashes the em- 
bers that the back-log had broken into, 
and then supported each other to 
the door for their habitual last look at 
the night, the sense of the solitude 
swept through them again. The empty 
cottages bulked up out of the dark and 
stood like tangible shadows along the 
ridge which fronted their own knoll and 
from the meadow sloping seaward in 
the hollow space between. The cosmic 
geode sparkled keen above them with 
suns and planets which filled it so dense- 
ly that it seemed as if you could not 

ut a pin into it without making some 
athe body jump, Margaret said; 
and “Yes,” he responded, “they needn’t 
tell me that all those suns and planets 
are merely for the conditioning of life 
on this wretched little puff-ball of an 
earth, with no sort of life of their own.” 

“No, indeed!” she assionately 
agreed. “I’m a thorough amin «3 
believe they’re every single one sahab- 
ited. What a waste if they weren't! 
How do people prove they’re not?” 

“Oh, by the waste spaces even on the 
earth.” 

“I don’t see how that proves any- 
thing. But come in now, or you'll 
catch your death of cold. Ugh!” She 
hurried to shut out with the solitude 
the silence where they heard nothing but 
the fallen leaves skating over the frost- 
stiffened grass and the branches shud- 
dering above. 

An hour later Erlcort was startled by 
a flash of light that filled his room. He 
thought the house was on fire; then he 
ran to the window and looked out. 
Every cottage of those which he had left 
blind in the gloom was bursting with the 
blaze of its electric lamps, not only from 
its windows, but from the lanterns un- 
der its veranda roofs. 

“Margaret, Margaret!” he shouted. 
“Come here! Look out! What in the 
world has happened? Is it a universal 
burglary, or am I dreaming?” 

“Then I’m dreaming, too,” she an- 
swered from her room, and he was 
aware of her staring into the night from 
her own window at the incredible spec- 
tacle. “‘ But we couldn’t both be dream- 
ing the same thing! What do you sup- 
pose it means? I simply can’t trust my 
senses!” 
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‘“‘We must trust each other’s senses, 
then. Listen! The electric lights seem 
to be singing together like so many 
morning-stars.”” 

There came from the cottages a sound 
not only of singing, but laughing and a 
joyous racketing, as of people dancing, 
and of thumping their feet to accentuate 
the phases of the figures. 

“Oh, J know!” Erlcort shouted in 
self-derision ‘for not having thought of 
it before. “It’s Allhallowe’en, and 
they're keeping it. I had forgotten 
what day it was!” 

“Why, so it is!” Margaret shouted. 
She had got on a warm dressing-gown, 
and she hurried into his room, so as to 
look out of the same window with him. 
“Tsn’t it fun?” 

A glittering line which lengthened as 
it passed each of the cottages, from the 
one farthest east, beyond which the 
breakers on the beach showed their 
white in the collective splendor, to the 
one nearest the Erlcorts’, from the 
verandas the inmates came successively 
in fantastic frolic of dress and pace, car- 
rying pumpkins cut in masks, with 
light flaring out through eye-holes and 
mouths. Old and young were footing 
onward and singing—gappers and gam- 
mers, fathers and mothers, and children 
of every size and age. They shouted 
the loudest and capered the wildest as 
they came closest to the Erlcorts’, who 
exchanged glances of wonder. 

“‘Not our summer neighbors, I think,” 
she said. “They were very nice, but 
they hadn’t the happy look of these 
people, had they? They didn’t look as 
if they could do things, though they cer- 
tainly gave nice lunches and were as 
friendly as could be. But these— What 
do you make of them, dearest?” 

“It’s perfectly simple. They’re the 
winter tenants. The natives have taken 
the hint from our talk, and have made 
an out-season rate to these people. I| 
wonder we didn’t think of it at once. 
Oh, good heavens, Margaret! I hope 
they’ re not expecting a speech from me!”’ 

“No, no! They ll want to do the 
speaking. You need only just bow and 
perhaps say Heartfelt thanks! or some- 
thing. Isn’t it too charming!” 

The lantern-bearers had formed a line 
in front of the assembled cottagers, each 
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with an electric lamp in his pumpkin 
connected with the house currents by a 
carbonic filament; and now in front of 
all there stood forth a frolic sire who 
took off his Hallowe’en hat (Erlcort in- 
stantly recognized the pattern) . and 
bowed toward the window. He said he 
and his neighbors had to thank the 
Erlcorts for calling them into being in 
circumstances so surprisingly sympa- 
thetic. 

“He has to thank you, my dear,” 
Margaret said. ‘“‘J should never have 
thought of it.” 

“Sh!” Erlcort silenced her. 

There was only one drawback to their 
happiness, the frolic sire continued, and 
he hoped that the founders of their col- 
ony would add to its perfection by prom- 
ising to remain through the winter and 
keeping on imagining it. 

Margaret could not be prevented from 
throwing up the window and shouting 
out, “We never dreemed of going!” and 
Erlcort felt that this was perfectly true. 

“Well, then, that’s all right,” the 
spokesman said. “It only remains for 
us to account for ourselves as the Rota- 
tional Tenants.” 

“Oh yes, we have heard of you,” 
Margaret eagerly assented. “‘Dear,”’ she 
said to Erlcort, “you remember about 
the Rotational Tenants?” 

“1 should think so. I invented them,” 
Erlcort said, stiffly. 

“Of course, dear,”’ Margaret assented, 
‘with your idea about those nice houses 
in town standing empty the whole sum- 
mer long. But you hadn’t thought out 
the details, had you? Wouldn’t it be 
interesting to know about the practical 
working of your idea? Just how did it 
begin?” She turned to the frolic sire, 
who was now sitting comfortably down 
with them in their parlor at afternoon 
tea. He had taken off his Hallowe’en 
hat, and showed himself a serious repre- 
sentative Rotational Tenant. 

“It was perfectly simple,” he said, 
‘when the owners heard who we really 
were. Qur being unemployed didn’t 
count against us when it came out that 
we could each do something.” 

“* How ‘do something’ ?” Erlcort asked, 
with a clearing of his throat which 
sounded grudging to Margaret; she 
knew that he did not like having had the 
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experiment taken out of his hands; 
after all, he had invented the idea. 
“Who were you, really?” 

“All sorts and conditions of men ex- 
cept voluntary idlers. We were and 
are /painters, sculptors, authors, ex- 
editors, ministers, actors, stenographers, 
telephone - girls, teachers, inventors, 
skilled mechanics, all the higher grades 
of artisans.” 

“Rather a motley crew,” Erlcort ob- 
served. 

“Yes, I flatter myself we are,” the 
Rotational Tenant said. ‘“‘And we 
could turn our hands to a lot of things 
outside our specific lines. We had no 
vulgar class feeling and no shame in be- 
ing generally useful when wanted. I 
don’t say the owners of the property 
hadn’t their misgivings when you first 
suggested the notion of our tenancy—”’ 

“1?” Erlcort broke in. Then he re- 
membered claiming the notion, and 
added, “Of course.” 

“They wished to pick and choose 
among us, but we wouldn’t hear of that: 
all, or none, we said, and they soon felt 
the force of our position. When they 
did, I think they would have been will- 
ing to let us have their houses rent free; 
but we couldn’t stand that. We said we 
would pay a nominal rent, and we would 
engage to leave the premises in better 
shape than we had found them. I didn’t 
mention that there was a great vari- 
ety among our womankind — domes- 
tics, housekeepers art-students, trained 
nurses, dressmakers, milliners, club 
women.” 

“Oh, come!” Erlcort protested. *‘ You 
don’t mean to say the women accepted 
your ideas of equality?” 

“They had to! It was either that or 
the stuffy lodgings and the surreptitious 
light housekeeping carried on in bath- 
rooms. I don’t say women ever accept 
equality willingly, but they'll come to 
that when they have the vote. I don’t 
remember where I was, exactly—” 

Margaret gave Erlcort a reproachful 
look for interrupting so much. “About 
giving the houses up nice even in the 
fall.” 

“Oh, yes. The owners saw that it 
would be the greatest advantage to have 
their houses lived in. In the first place, 
they wouldn’t have to have them put 
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in order for the summer — pictures 
shrouded, rugs rolled up, blankets and 
linen stowed away, curtains taken down, 
and the whole place covered with 
naphtha balls, and then wired against 
burglars, or, worse yet, left with care- 
takers.” 

“Why worse?” Erlcort demanded, not 
to let the Rotational Tenant have every- 
thing his way. 

“Why? Because caretaker spells bed- 
bug, if you must know; and they never 
take their analogues away with them—”’ 

“Of course,” Margaret said. “I don’t 
wonder the owners wanted you in their 
houses. You mustn’t think I flatter, but 
the moment we saw you it decided us 
to stay all winter. It will be the ideal 
country neighborhood that we’ve always 
dreamed of in America. I’m sure it was 
jast such people that my husband was 
thinking of for the tenants of these 
great, beautiful houses.” 

Erlcort felt that she was putting it on 
rather thick, and he thought it well to 
ask, “‘And did you go down into the 
slums and invite the hungry and naked 
people to come in and share those houses 


with you?” 
“Well—no,” the Rotational Tenant 
relucted. “There is always the line 


somewhere, you know. But we did the 
next best thing: we put the nicest of 
the poor into the quarters we vacated, 
as far as the quarters would hold out. 
But the very, very poor swarm so, you 
know, that a large majority of them 
naturally had to stick to their cellars and 
garrets.”” 
“I see,” 
fully. 
“But we have made a great step for- 
ward and we don’t despair of getting the 
more meritorious of the deserving poor 
into the simpler dwellings of the less 
well-to-do among ourselves in a few 
years. There is a mystical principle gov- 
erning human action in things of this 
kind, and I don’t think we are to blame 
if we have conformed to the universal 
law. It’s been noted before this that if 
a man is in absolute need you give him 
the smallest possible pittance, and you 
increase your benefaction in the ratio of 
his ability to do without it.” 
“Naturally,” Erlcort said, in con- 
tempt of so mere a commonplace. 


Erlcort assented, thought- 
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“Well, we simply acted upon that 
principle.” 

Erlcort began to feel strangely drowsy, 
and he dozed off; but he was going to 
frame an objection when he heard Mar- 
garet saying: “‘A demonstration? Qh, 
just like the Folk-Dancing at Stratford- 
upon- -Avon!” 

“That is the idea,” the Rotational 

assented. He now stood hospitably be- 
side their chairs where they sat looking 
out from the cottage of that richest fam- 
ily which had been the first to go in 
September at the young people leaping 
and stamping the light snowfall on the 
lawn in the figures of the Morris Dance. 
The bells at their knees jingled like 
sleigh-bells, and wrought in Erlicort’s 
brain a sweet confusion of the moment 
with the times when he used to follow 
that music in a swift cutter over the 
country roads. The dancers came am- 
bling forward in the joyous advance of 
Morris On, and danced till they spent 
their strength and lagged drooping away 
in the retreat of Morris Off, their heads 
wreathed in the clouds of vapor blown 
from their panting lungs. The circle of 
those whose singing had been the music 
for their dance parted laughing, and 
they all came in for afternoon tea 
through the red evening light which the 
morning sun threw over the snow. Er- 
cort felt that the tea ought to have been 
served in his own cottage, and he in- 
stantly found himself offering cups of 
it which his wife was pouring. Under 
these circumstances, he was not sur- 
prised to have the first cup accepted by 
one of the natives who owned most of the 
cottages at Sea Woods and who had let 
them to the Rotational Tenants. 

No perceptible time had passed, but 
the tenants were no longer any of them 
present, and the oldest of the natives, 
who was known to his neighbors as being 
hard as nails, and was always spoken of 
as the Old Sir, was saying: “I don’t 
hold swith the general idee much, dnd 
I wa’n’t the first to give in when they 
came round offerin’ a tenth o’ the sum- 
mer rent. ‘But here,’ I says to my wife, 
‘it’s better to have the cottages lived in 
and took care of for next to nothing 
than to lay empty all winter; especially 
if the Rotationals agrees to git out before 
the summer folks begins to come down 
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and look for places.’ I don’t believe 
but what we hadn’t ought to begrutch 
a good action to others when we see it’s 
oin’ to help us at the same time. 
Bone know as I should be for it if it 
wouldn't,” he ended, conscientiously. 
“A selfish motive is at the bottom 
of every good action,” Erlcort remarked. 

‘I don’t see why you say that,” Mar- 
garet protested. “I’m sure I often act 
unselfishly from an unselfish motive.” 

Erlcort heard a buzzing in his brain 
as of angry bees, which he recognized as 
the noise always made by conflicting 
ideas; he had often been of Margaret’s 
experience, and he was now striving 
against it. But it was somehow not to 
her that he spoke. “What is the use of 
taking that ground?” he demanded, and 
it was the Old Sir who said: “It’s the 
only way to get your rent out of ’em.” 

It seemed to be the Rotational Tenant 
who had suddenly reappeared, and who 
added for the Old Sir, *‘ The higher the 
rent the surer you are of it; the size of 
the debt appeals to their self-respect.” 

“It would,” the Old Sir assented, “‘if 
the debt was any size at all. But with 
the ragtag and bobtail that you Rota- 
tionals have sublet the cottages to at a 
cut-rate of one-tenth of your own winter 
rent, the debt comes to next to nothing.” 

Erlcort looked out and saw that the 
cottages were swarming with the lowest 
of the poor, who bulged from the doors 
and windows, and infested the land- 
scape. A wild rout, preceded by a line 
of wretches bearing what seemed masks 
cut from pumpkins went straggling by. 
“Oh, come!’ Ericort protested, “‘we 
can’t have this sort of thing all over 
again. We can’t have two Hallowe’ens 
in twenty-four hours.” 

“Oh, look, Fred!’ Margaret cried. 
“They're not pumpkins!” 

He looked and saw that the lanterns 
were skulls through which the electric 
lights grinned and glared. 

“This sort of thing ought to be 
stopped,” Erlgort declared. “It’s an 
outrage.” At*the same time he made 
the reflection, “It’s like the moving pict- 
ures, the way the things come and 
go,” and Margaret said, as if he had 
spoken to her, “Yes, exactly like the 
movies.” 

The Rotational Tenant ignored the 
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irrelevant passage. “‘Why outrage? It 
is the logic of events. It is the inevitable 
conclusion from the premises.’ 

“Oh, premises!” Erlcort said. ‘What 
will be left of the premises when they’ re 
done with them?” 

“The premises that I mean will be in 
as good shape as ever they were. The 
real property, as you call it—though 
there is nothing so unreal—may suffer 
some deterioration.” 

“T should think so,” the Old Sir 
whimpered in his quality of typical land- 
lord. ‘There won’t be hide or hair of 
the cottages left when they’ re through.” 

Erlcort’s sympathies began to veer 
to the new tenants. “ What sort of prem- 
ises have you in mind then?” he asked 
the Rotational who had assumed the 
Old Sir’s place. 

“Your own doctrine that when any 
human being comes into the world 

naked, hungry, and homeless he has a 
right to have his material wants sup- 
plied by the civilization which, as Fiske 
proves, his prolonged infancy has estab- 
lished.” 

“And do you mean to say that you 
have turned yourselves out of doors, 
and put these paupers in possession of 
yourlarders and wardrobes in illustration 
of a principle?” 

“Not quite. We've taken most of our 
provisions and all but our best clothes 
away with us to the Summer Palace 
Hotel, so as to be near and watch the 
result of the experiment. The natives 
will supply them with food and fuel,” 
the Rotational explained. “‘They can’t 
let them starve or freeze.” 

“It doesn’t seem a solution,” 
demurred. 

“IT never said it was,” the Rotational 
Tenant replied. “But I say it’s a con- 
clusion from the premises. We can’t 
stay here looking after them. Our lease 
of the cottages only runs to May Ist, 
and we’ve got to get back and look after 
our summer rents in town; people will 
be leaving their pleasang houses.” 

“That’s very well,” Wrleort put in. 
“But where is it to end?” 

“I don’t know,” the Rotational said. 
“But you ought to. You began it.” 

“I began it?” Erlcort felt his temper 
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Erlcort 


rising, and Margaret, at the angry note 
in his voice, tried to soothe him. 
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Fred dear! 
Didn’t you imagine us, 


**Now, now, 

“Yes, you! 
when you saw these great, pleasant 
houses standing empty, and thought 
what a shame it was such people as we 
should not be in them at a nominal 
rent?” Erlcort dimly recalled some such 
mental specification. “We were very 
well, where and as we were. We were 
not very comfortable, but we were not 
unhappy, and we had our little outings, 
down the bay and into the country by 
trolley on Sundays; some of us camped 
a few weeks in the woods and on the 
beach, or took farm-board. But when 
you bettered our condition, you obliged 
us to better people of worse condition. 
We immediately imagined the poorest 
of the poor in the housing we had aban- 
doned. It was the same here. They are 
subtenanting our cottages, almost rent 
free, and we have gone to co-operative 
housekeeping in the Summer Palace 
Hotel, which we have got practically for 
nothing; the landlord and his family 
haven’t got back yet from Florida?” 

“T see,” Erlcort faltered, but he 
felt his responsibility. ‘Well, I accept 
your theory of my initiative. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Then you think you don’t owe us 
any reparation?” 

“Reparation? For what?” 

“For the stress of conscience you put 
us to in possessing us of houses which 
we didn’t own. If they had been ours, 
we shouldn’t have minded misusing 
them; but as tenants at will—good will— 
we had to be more careful of them than 
if they had been ours.” 

“Well, you can put your subtenants 
here to the same stress.” 

“Would that be any compensation? 
Besides, we don’t know that they have 
consciences. They may be as indifferent 
to the property rights of the natives as 
to the claims of our kindness.” 

“Then what is to be done about it?” 

“Nothing that I can see. We have 
gone the length of our tether, at your 
suggestion. There is nothing for it now 
but charity in its most forbidding form; 
a step beyond, and we shall have the 
millennium at our throats.” 

“The millennium? Oh, horrors!” Erl- 
cort was aware of groaning aloud. He 
had a vision of the world as it might be 
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when its people had all things common, 
and shared equally without regard to 
their quality or merit, in food, shelter, 
and raiment. His inferiors jostled him 
at every turn as he was used to being 
jostled by his superiors, and he could 
not despise them, or even pity them, as 
he sometimes did his superiors. They 
seemed very happy, but they were repul- 
sive. Charity, with her conditions and 
restrictions, had gone; there rose a blind 
figure, bearing a sword and balance, be- 
nign enough, but with no apparent re- 
spect to persons. 

In what followed, Erlcort perceived 
that if the moving pictures ever came to 
operate instant changes of mind, as they 
now operated instant changes of scene, 
the effect would be something like the 
bewildering fluctuation of opinion be- 
tween himself and the Rotational Ten- 
ant, who said, “ Besides, I now see that 
your notion derived from a totally mis- 
take *n conception of creation.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that it didn’t take account 
of the creative principle, of waste or ap- 
parent waste. Look up at this heaven 
full of worlds! All lifeless and solitary 
for the conditioning of life here! It is the 
same in the moral, the economic uni- 
verse. Waste, waste, waste! To those 
who have it shall be given. Those beau- 
tiful houses stood empty in obedience to 
that principle. They rightfully belonged 
only to the people who wasted them, but 
you came along with your petty idea of 
use and you see what it has led to.” 

“But | deny—I deny that the planets 
are not inhabited,” Erlcort protested. 
“Besides, who chose the people whom 
those beautiful houses should be wasted 
on? Whochose the wretches whom their 
waste should leave unhoused?”’ 

The Rotational Tenant laughed. “Oh, 
you're supposing choice! In this uni- 
verse things are not chosen; they hap- 
pen.” 

“But I deny that,” Erlcort shouted. 
“I deny your whole position. I deny 
that there is a waste of the many for the 
few intended by the Creator. I deny that 
there is any waste in the universe, mate- 
rial or spiritual. Everything within me 
and without me denies it. The starry 
heavens are full of life which declares 
the glory of their Maker. The moral 
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law within me affirms His concern for 
all His creatures. He did not create 
the poor for the conditioning of the 
rich.” 

“No,” the Rotational assented; “in 
this universe there are neither rich nor 
poor by the divine purpose. But people 
get what they are fit for, not what they 
have a right to; and they inhabit pal- 
aces or hovels according to that law.” 

“But who are you, anyway?” Erlcort 
demanded. ‘You pretend that you are 
an esthetic person, an artist or an arti- 
san, a landscape-painter or a painter and 
glazier, or something of that sort. But 
your sentiments—I don’t call them ideas 
—prove you a mere parasite of pecuni- 
ary prosperity, a political economist in 
disguise. I believe you are really a cap- 
italist. Are you a capitalist?” 

“Search me,” the Rotational replied, 
a he seemed to waft himself away in 

gale of derision and leave Erlcort look- 
A out into the night. 


“What in the world are you doing 
there, Fred?’ Margaret called to him. 

“T thought I saw a light in one of the 
cottages.” 

“Then it’s tramps; or, more prob- 
ably, it’s in that native’s house. Some- 
body’s sick. But we can’t do anything.” 

“No, thank goodness! not to-night. 
We can telephone in the morning.” 

In the morning they walked out in the 
mild October sun, under the yellow hick- 
ory leaves and red oak leaves; the grass 
was still green; a clump of cosmos was 
in flower at a corner of the house. 

The native went by in his rattling and 
snuffling third or fourth hand motor. 

“Anybody sick at your house?” Erl- 
cort asked. “I saw a light.” 

“Nope. Maybe the boys left their 
Hallowe’en lantern in the window. Go- 
in’ to take this cottage next year?” 

“T thought of buying it,” Erlcort said. 

“Well, | should think twice, myself, 
the way prop’ty’s goin’ at Sea Woods. 
But you’re the doctor.” 

The native had got out to crank his 
crazy machine, and now he got in and 
clattered away without further parley. 

“Had you realized that it was Hallow- 
e’en last night?” Margaret asked. 

“It seems to me I didn’t realize any- 
thing last night,” Erlcort said. 
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BY CLARENCE 


+Y name is Edwy Peddie, 

2 and by profession I am 

a scientific humanita- 

¥ rian, the first, I believe, 

tochoose that particular 

line of endeavor. Un- 

* 8 til very recently | con- 

at aveell to the theory of this science, 

endeavoring to master its intricacies. 

But recently I have actively engaged 

in practice, with results of a gratifying 
nature. 

Some sixty days ago I engaged an 
office and had my name and calling 
placed upon the door in gilt lettering. 
It was exceedingly effective. In ad- 
dition I caused to be printed business 
cards, also bearing my name and call- 
ing, but in addition a legend to the 
effect that it was my business to ameli- 
orate the suffering of humanity at large, 
or of individuals, at reasonable rates. 


No client appeared for upward of a 


month. Then there entered my office a 
large, pinkish gentleman, who wore low 
shoes, and who mopped the shining top 
of his head with an expensive handker- 
chief. 

“Does that card mean what it says?” 
he demanded, extending one of my 
pasteboards. 

“Absolutely,” said I. 

“Huh!” said he. 

**Without doubt,” said I. 

“Without doubt what?” he roared. 

“Without doubt,” said I, somewhat 
taken aback—‘‘why, without doubt 
there is suffering in your life which you 
desire to have ameliorated, not to say 
eradicated.” 

He snorted. Then he flourished his 
handkerchief at me in a belligerent man- 
ner and said, astonishingly, “How are 
you on dogs?” 

“Dogs?” said I. 

“Dogs,” said he. “Canine dogs. 
on each corner, tail behind.” 

“| am not a veterinary,” said I. 
your pet ts ill 


Leg 
“If 
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“He ain’t ill. They ain’t ill. If 
only they were! If there was a dog 
pestilence! I'll say, Mr. Edwy Pettie, 
if that’s your name, if I was half as 
healthy as the sickest one of my wife’s 
dogs they’d have me in a medical 
museum and lecture about me. Those 
dogs have constitutions. Nothing af- 
fects them. I know; I’ve tried.” 

“Indeed,” said I. “ But, if I may ask, 
what interest have I in your dogs’ con- 
stitutions?” 

He shook my card in my face. “I’m 
a suffering human,” said he, thickly; 
“an acutely suffering human. I want 
to be ameliorated. I’m agonized by 
dogs—not dog singular, but dogs plural. 
You admit men can suffer from rela- 
tives, or imaginary snakes, or mos- 
quitoes, or microbes, or hallucinations. 
Then why not dogs?” 

“Very well,” said I. “I admit dogs 
without further argument. You wish 
to retain my services?” 

“I'd retain anything to get rid of 
those slam - doodled pizzle - winkuses! 
Why, listen here. Last night, when I 
got home, my wife had a new one. 
Looked like a fountain squirtin’ white 
hair. All you could see was hair. 
Couldn’t tell by lookin’ at it which way 
was behind it. And she had it in her 
lap feedin’ it out of my mustache-cup! 
Said the cup was made on purpose!” 

“The case interests me,” said I. “It 
has novel aspects. I am prepared to 
accept your retainer.” 

“Good,” said he; “any port in a 
storm.” This expression I considered 
trite and not especially complimentary 
to my self. “‘How are you going at it?” 

“My methods are unique,” said I. 
“T shall work along lines that would 
not be patent to the ordinary intellect. 
I must have a free hand. Now, then, 
your name?” 

“Lemuel P. Crabb,” said he. 

“First, Mr. Crabb, it will be necés- 


sary for me to study the situation. 
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must be invited to your home as your 
guest. It would not be wise, I take it, 
for your wife to be informed of my busi- 
ness.” 

“Tt would not,” said Mr. Crabb, “be 
wise—for you.” 

“I presume,” said I, rising, “that 
you wish me to undertake this matter 
at once. I am ready. My bag is always 
packed. Let us proceed.” 

Mr. Crabb escorted me to an auto- 
mobile which stood at the entrance to 
the building. It contained a chauffeur, 
so I knew at once that my client was a 
person of means, and I at once made a 
mental note to increase my fees. We 
drove beyond the limits of the city for 
a distance of some twenty miles into the 
rural district. There we approached 
and drove between high brick gate- 
posts from which swung wrought-iron 
gates. Presently we arrived at the 
house itself, and stopped. The house 
was imposing. I made a second mental 
note with respect to my fees. 

On a bench, beside a Japanese-lily 
pool, sat a portly lady, with an auburn- 
haired dog on her lap. At her feet 
coiled a grayhound. A few feet to the 
right the white creature which Mr. 
Crabb had likened to a fountain dis- 
ported itself with the lady’s hat, which 
seemed to afford her quiet amusement. 
There were other dogs, but my atten- 
tion was distracted from them by a 
young woman who sat beside Mrs. 
Crabb. Notwithstanding an expression 
which I took to be one of discontent, or 
rather sadness, she was, I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, pleasing to the eye. 

Mr. Crabb conducted me toward 
them. 

““My dear,” said he to his wife, “I 
have brought home with me an old 
friend. You have heard me speak of 
him often. It is Mr. —,” Here he 
hesitated and eyed me malevolently, 
as though I had rendered him an ill 
service; then he fumbled in his pocket 
and brought out my card. “It is Mr. 
Edwy Peddie,” said he. “He will stay 
with us as long as his business will per- 
mit.’ 

Mrs. Crabb eyed her husband briefly, 
then turned and extended a plump hand. 
“You are welcome, Mr.— I’m afraid I 
failed to catch your name.” 


““Edwy Peddie,” 

“Mr. Edwypeddie,” 
daughter, Jane.’ 4 

I bowed. “Two names, gaurd 
said I. “First name, Edwy; family 
name, Peddie.” 

“It’s not a 
said Miss Jane. 

“What's the matter with 
her father demanded, with heat. “It 
used to suit you. You never saw any- 
thing wrong with it till you took it into 
your head you wanted to change it. 
Well, young woman, Crabb is your 
name, and Crabb it will stay for some 
time. Anyhow, it will never be Coppy. 
Coppy”—he uttered this name wither- 
ingly—‘‘sounds like a pet name for a 
policeman.” 

I gathered that the family was not 
altogether in harmony. They seemed 
to differ on the subject of dogs, of names, 
and, if I were not grievously in error, 
on the subject of a certain young gentle- 
man. 

At that instant a small dog of the 
terrier type appeared, dragging the re- 
mains of a white chicken fully as large 
as himself. He gave evidence of pride; 
indeed, he seemed overweeningly vain. 
Mr. Crabb swore. I say this without 
fear of contradiction. He made use of 
a profane ejaculation. Also, he moved 
with belligerent intent toward the dog, 
but Mrs. Crabb intervened. 

“Now, dear,” she said, soothingly. 

“It’s another of Wilkins’s,” said Mr. 
Crabb, chokingly. “He claims they’re 
prize chickens. Every one that con- 
founded yapper kills is a prize-winner. 
If he’s bound to kill chickens, why 
doesn’t he pick out common, ordinary 
Plymouth Rocks or something, eh? 
Fifteen dollars the last one cost me.” 

The dog edged away from Mr. Crabb’s 
vicinity. It showed a degree of intelli- 
gence. 

“That’s only one to-day,” said Mrs. 
Crabb, “and the dear little fellow gets 
so much pleasure out of chasing them. 
I really think we ought to buy a few 
chickens to play with.” 

Mr. Crabb uttered an inarticulate 
sound and kicked a concrete bench. 
This seemed to give him comparatively 
little satisfaction, for he turned and 
walked rapidly away from us, muttering 


said I. 
said she, “my 


bit worse than Crabb,” 


Crabb?” 
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in his throat in a truly baleful man- 
ner. 

Suddenly the expression of Miss Jane’s 
face changed. She smiled. It was a 
joyous, winning smile, but tinged with 
wistfulness. With pardonable curiosity | 
followed her eyes and perceived a hand- 
some young man in a large automobile, 
which proceeded at a rate slower than 
it has ever been my good fortune to see 
a handsome young man traveling in a 
large automobile. One might say ve- 
raciously that the car crawled. 

The young man leaned as far toward 
the Crabb estate as safety permitted, 
and smiled most ingratiatingly at Miss 
Jane. It was a continuous and admir- 
ing smile. In addition he waved his 
hand. 

Mrs. Crabb spoke sharply to her 
daughter, and then addressed me. 
“Would you believe it, Mr. Pettie,” 
she said, pursing her lips and elevating 
her ample chin, “ but that young person 
has passed our house to-day not less 
than twenty-four times; I have counted.” 

“You missed one, mamma,” said Miss 
Jane. ‘“‘There were twenty-five.” 


“For excellent reasons he has been 
forbidden the place,” said Mrs. Crabb, 


“but he persists in obtruding his un- 
welcome presence at—er—at long range, 
so to speak. He is a person of no taste.” 

“I am led to believe,” said I, with a 
bow to Miss Jane, “‘that in one respect 
his taste may not be impugned.” 

For the first time Miss Jane smiled 
at me in a manner indicating some 
friendliness. 

“He does nothing but drive back and 
forth in front of this house all day,” 
complained Mrs. Crabb. “It is a public 
thoroughfare and we have no redress.” 

“It must be a great expense to him,” 
said I, “with the price of gasolene so 
high.” 

“His name,” 
Coppy.” 

“Indeed!” said I. 

At that juncture a bell sounded in the 
house, which Mrs. Crabb informed me 
signified that dinner was ready. We 
were escorted to the dining-room by 
numerous dogs of assorted ancestry. 
One had to step carefully. At the door 
Mrs. Crabb picked up a diminutive 
brown puppy with a bored expression 


said Mrs. Crabb, “‘is 
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and floppy ears, and at the table held 
it precariously on her lap. Mr. Crabb 
was there. He glanced at the puppy 
and nodded to me with a significant 
scowl. 

The meal began in silence, but pres- 
ently Mrs. Crabb turned to address an 
inconsequential remark to me. Mr. 
Crabb interrupted vehemently. 

“Hey, Maggie,” he shouted, “that 
insect’s eating off your plate!” 

I looked. It was so. The puppy was 
partaking calmly of Mrs. Crabb’s po- 
tatoes. 

She was in no wise irritated. 
*ittle ducksy,” she said. ‘‘Him’s hun- 
gry. Can eat off mother’s plate if him 
wants.” She then addressed her hus- 
band. “I want you to understand,” 
she said, “that he’s as fit to eat off my 
plate as anybody. He had his bath 
this morning, and his little mouth all 
washed out with listerine.” 

“Huh!” growled Mr. Crabb. “Did 
he gargle his throat, too?” 

I perceived that my task was to be 
no simple one. When I left my office 
1 had thought that I might persuade 
Mrs. Crabb to give up her dogs for her 
husband’s sake, and that this might be 
brought about by presenting arguments 
in that logical and courteous manner 
which is so characteristic of myself. 
But events proved me to be wrong. 
Without doubt I should earn my re- 
tainer in this case. 

Mrs. Crabb treated her husband with 
a haughty coldness during the remainder 
of the meal; on his part, he glared at 
the puppy and made grumbling sounds 
in his throat. Miss Jane appeared ob- 
livious to the situation, and seemed to 
be listening constantly. Four times 
during dinner an automobile passed the 
house and honked three times sharply. 
This seemed to give her acute pleasure. 

After dinner [ found opportunity to 
take Mr. Crabb aside. “This case,” 
said I, “presents baffling features. I 
may say,” | continued, “that in all my 
career as a scientific humanitarian | 
have never been retained in one more 
difficult.” This was, of course, true. 
It was not only the most difficult, but 
also the first, but professional men are 
obliged to have recourse to such in- 
nocent means to aggrandize, so to speak, 


a Poor 
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their importance in the eyes of their 
clients. “I have collected a mass of 
data already,” said I, “‘but I must ob- 
serve further. Just now I must seek 
seclusion to arrange in coherent form 
and digest what I have already seen. | 
find my mind—which you have already 
perceived to be of no usual caliber 
works best while my legs are in motion.’ 
““Maybe it’s nearer your legs than 
most folks’,” said Mr. Crabb, sourly. 

| made no retort. I left him and 
passed out into the road, assuming what 

the dullest intellect would have recog- 
nized as a thoughtful, studious pace. 
From time to time I removed my hat 
and clutched my head as one does dur- 
ing arduous brain toil. To be successful 
in any profe ssion one must not neglect 
to impress observers. 

I was so engrossed in study, my mind 
was so perfectly concentrated, that | 
did not observe the approach of an 
automobile. At least I gave its occu- 
pant that impression. He was obliged 
to stop in order not to run me down. 
It was none other than Mr. Coppy. 

“Hey!” he shouted, “can the Aris- 
totle stuff! Peripatetic ratiocination 
became perilous with the advent of the 
motor-car.”” 

Though I am not familiar with Amer- 
ican argot, I understood the word “can” 
to signify “ eliminate.’ 

“T am not,” said I, 
the peripatetic school. 


law?”’ he asked, ironically. 

“T do not follow you,” 

“You are 
aren’t you?” 

“After a manner of speaking,” said IL. 

“Hasn’t Father Crabb picked you 
for a son-in-law? You’re about my 
idea of what he would pick.” 

“No,” said I, “I am there profes- 
sionally—with relation to dogs, | may 
say without betraying professional con- 
fidence.” 

“Not with relation to Jane?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 

“Dogs,” said I, “‘are my sole mission.’ 

“Veterinary?” 

“Indeed not! 


said I. 
a guest at the Crabbs’, 


I am,” said I, with an 


SCIENTIFIC 


a : . 
a philosopher of 
On the contrary, 

I am a man of action and resource. | 

am the sole member of a unique pro- 

fession. am 
‘The profession of putative sons-in- 
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impressive air, ‘“‘a 
tarian. My card.” 
with grave dignity. 

“Ah,” said he, “I see. 
vexing the little doggies, 
here to alleviate them, eh? Dogs seem 
despondent. Mrs. Crabb worried to 
the brink of coll: ipse. Calls in expert. 
It’s as clear as day.’ 

“IT am not,” said I, “retained by 
Mrs. Crabb, but by her husband; nor 
am I here to nullify any suffering on 
the part of her pets, but on the part of 
Mr. Crabb. In short,” said 1, “it is my 
task to eradicate the dogs.” 

“And I’m barred out,” he said, with 
anguish in his voice. ‘I can’t be there 
to see it.”” Suddenly an idea seemed to 
illuminate his face. “Say, Mr. Edwy 
Peddie, does this card mean business? 
Are you a professional brightener of 
hearts and lighte ner of destimies?” 

“T am,” said I, “for a suitable re- 
tainer.” 

“Observe me, Mr. Edwy Peddie. My 
heart is torn by grief. | am a human 
sponge saturated with woe. Can you 
dry-clean me? Can you make me 
happy, care-free, buoyant again?” 

Though I did not follow him exactly, 
I did scent a possible client, 
sured him of my competence 
matters. 

“Are you in a position to accept a 
retainer from me?” he asked. 

I considered cautiously, for it is never 
well for a professional man to seem 

eager to obtain a client. He must grant 
his services as one bestowing a favor. 
“| think,” said I,” that my engagements 
will permit the acceptance of one more 
case at this time.” 

“Splendid,” said he. “‘Here’s my 
ailment. I am _ heartbroken, lovelorn. 
I am forbidden to approach, converse 
with, cast fond eyes upon, or in any 
manner communicate with the young 
lady upon whom my affections are cen- 
tered, and whose affections, in return, 
are centered upon me. There is but one 
cure. I must have that young lady. 
Do you take the case?” 

“Miss Jane Crabb?” 

“The same,” said he. 

“Very well,” said I. “I will study the 
conditions. You may look forward 
without dubiety to satisfying results.” 


scientific humani- 
| handed him one 


Something is 
and you're 


and as- 
in such 


I asked. 
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“Mr. Peddie,” said he, fervently, 
“for this assurance I thank you. Mean- 
time I shall continue to pass and repass 
the prison-house of my lady, reassuring 
her from time to time with merry honks 
upon my horn. Good evening. 

I now had two clients and two plans 
to formulate. But I[ did not despair. 
I felt my energy and intellect to be 
amply able for the task. 

On my return I made marked prog- 
ress. I reasoned as follows: If you 
want an individual to do a certain 
thing, there are two ways to go about it. 
You may reason with him and persuade 
him, or if his mental attitude toward 
the action be such as to make this im- 
possible, you may resort to what may 
be te cael a stratagem to bring about 
the desired end. No common mind 
would have achieved this piece of rati- 
ocination in one short walk! 

Therefore, as it was manifestly im- 
possible to reason with Mrs. Crabb and 
persuade her to consent to the elimina- 
tion of her dogs, and as it was equally 
futile to attempt in that manner to 
bring about the happiness of Miss Jane 
and Mr. Coppy, I determined to invent 
some subtle artifice which could not 
fail of success. To many this would 
have seemed difficult. 

“Well?” said Mr. 
entered the gate. 

“Sir,” said I, “it is as good as done.” 

“When?” 

“Within the week,” 
fect confidence. 

“Excellent, if true,” said he, some- 
what skeptically. “By the way, you 
don’t walk in your sleep, do you?” 

It is never wise to make an admission 
until you are fully informed of the rea- 
sons governing the inquiry. I was, con- 
sequently, non-committal. “Why do 
you ask?” said I. 

**Because,” said he, 
lent gleam in his eye, “it ain’t safe 
around here. You saw that man Coppy. 
Well, we’re guarding the house against 
him. He’s unprincipled. We fear he 
will attempt to take away our daughter 
by force. Yes, indeed. Or that the 
influence he seems to have acquired 
over her will induce her to steal out to 
him. She is not, as you may have ob- 
served, allowed to leave the place.” 


Crabb, 


as I re- 


said I, with per- 


with a malevo- 
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“But why should I not walk in my 
sleep?” I asked. 

“From nine till twelve the gardener 
and the chauffeur patrol the grounds; 
from twelve till three the butler and 
the under-gardener are on the job; from 
three till six the dairyman and one of 
the farmer’s sons keep an eye peeled. 
And they’re there for business.” 

“Um!” said I, somewhat taken aback, 
for this complicated matters decidedly. 

*“Good night,” said he. 

I met Miss Jane in the hall. Wishing 
to inform her that she had, all unknow- 
ingly, a true and dependable friend at 
hand, I put my finger to my lips and 
assumed an expression denoting secrecy. 
Also I whispered the illuminating words, 

““Do not despair!” 

She was much affected by the dis- 
closure, for she uttered a cry that was 
almost a shriek, clutched her throat, 
turned and sprang through a door which 
I heard her lock after her. I went to 
bed with a feeling of warmth about my 
heart. It is indeed true pleasure to 
bring joy and relief to others. 

Next morning, as I descended to 


breakfast, I overheard Miss Jane say 
to her father, “Is the man right in his 


mind ?” 

“eee,” 
be seen.” 

I wondered whom they could be 
speaking of. I had lain awake for a 
considerable time, permitting my brain 
to dwell, with its accustomed fertility, 
upon my problem, and before I slept 
a plan presented itself. The ordinary 
man would have made two plans, a 
dog-plan and a Jane-plan. I, however, 
made but one to accomplish both ends. 
True science is economical. At break- 
fast I began to put my stratagem into 
effect. 

**This weather,” said I, in a courteous 
tone, “is the very sort to cause an out- 
break of rabies—the so-called hydro- 
phobia.” 

Mrs. Crabb screamed and dropped a 


cup of coffee. 

| ataed the subject. ‘‘Miss Jane,” 
said I, “if you were going on a wedding- 
journey how many trunks would you 
carry?” 

“I’m—not going—on a wedding— 
journey,” she said, instantly tearful. 


said her father, “remains to 
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“ But if you were?” said 1, endeavoring 
to convey a hidden meaning. “I do not 
ask from idle curiosity.” 

“F-four,” said she, sniffling. 

“Excellent! Splendid!” said I, really 
delighted, for no number could have 
been better suited to my designs. 

“Rabies!” said Mrs. Crabb, in a weak 
voice. 

Outside, an automobile horn sounded 
three times, and Miss Jane brightened 
perceptibly. Mr. Coppy was taking up 
again his daily labor of passing and re- 
passing the house. 

“TPH—l’'ll fill the road with broken 
bottles,” said Mr. Crabb. 

“Do you think he cares for tires?” 
said Miss Jane, scornfully. 

“ Rabies!” said Mrs. Crabb a third 
time. Her tone was tragic. 

Miss Jane got up abruptly and went 
into the garden. I followed her in a mo- 
ment. When she saw me coming, for 
some reason which was not clear to me, 
she seemed to meditate flight. 

“Wait,” said I, “I have an important 
disclosure to make.” 

She backed away from me in the 
queerest manner. I wondered if all 
were well with her mentally. 

“Have you,” said I, “ever worn over- 
alls like the chauffeur?” 

“What!” she gasped. 

“Because if you haven't,” said I, 
you'd better get some and practise 
in your room—good greasy ones.” 

She retreated a few steps and seized 
a rake which the gardener had left 
there. “‘What—what do you mean?” 
she panted. 

***Sh-sss- -sh? ’ Again I put my finger 
to my lips. “I am a scientific humani- 
tarian. My business is to eradicate 
woe and suffering. Mr. Coppy is in a 
condition of extreme anguish because he 
is deprived of you, and has retained me 
to cure him, so to speak. In other words, 
I am here as a professional man, to re- 
store you, as it were, to Mr. Coppy’s 
yearning arms.” 

“Honest?” 

I nodded. “Are you prepared to put 
yourself without reserve into my hands 
and to obey without question? Other- 
wise I shall retire from the case.” 

“Yes,” she said, breathlessly. 

“Then,” said I, “I shall notify Mr. 


Coppy to provide a means of conveying 
four trunks away from here to-morrow 
night. Four was the number, was it 
not?” 

She nodded. 

“Remember,” said I, “the overalls. 
Greasy ones. Practise walking like a 
chauffeur. I will give you other direc- 
tions later.” 

I left her and walked down the road. 
When well screened from view I waited 
for Mr. Coppy to appear. To him | 
outlined my plan and directed him to 
arrange for the carriage of Miss Jane’s 
trunks. 

“We'll make for Europe,” said he. 
“T’ll engage passage for the day after 
to-morrow. There’s a sailing. The 
trunks can go directly to the pier.” 

“Good,” said |. “‘ Between twelve and 
three. It seems more advisable to act 
during the watch of the butler and the 
under-gardener. Butlers are notably 
timid, and under-gardeners are seldom 
men of action.” I paused to give im- 
pressiveness to my next request. “ Bring 
me to-morrow a bit and brace,” said 
I. “A bit that will bore a good-sized 
hole. Do not forget. Everything hinges 
on the bit and brace.” 

“You shall have it, Edwy,” said he, 
affectionately calling me by my given 
name. “‘A whole chest of tools if you 
like.” 

“A bit and brace only,” said I, with 
dignity, for one may not be otherwise 
than dignified when acting professional- 
ly. Clients must be impressed. 

When I returned to the house I found 
Mrs. Crabb in the garden with her 
daughter. I simulated excitement and 
some fear. 

“Mrs. Crabb,” said I, “I have just 
encountered a dog which acted—to 
state the matter without exaggeration 
—queerly. He made noises which quite 
unnerved me. I would not want to go 
so far as to say—” 

* Rabies!” ejaculated Mrs. Crabb, and 
sank into a seat. “Oh, my little darlings! 
My precious pets! What shall I do? 
Advise me, Mr. Peddie. How shall 
I protect them from that awful 
beast?” 

“In your place,” said I, with judicial 
gravity, “I should quarantine the dogs 
—each and every one of them; I should 
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confine them in the kennels. Thus they 
will be protected from dangers which 
lurk without, and you and your family 
will be safe should it prove to be a fact 
that any one of them has been infected 
with the dread disorder.” 

“It shall be done at once,” 
“T shall give orders myself. Rabies!” 
She hurried away as rapidly as her 
weight and conformation permitted. 

The kennels, let me make clear, ad- 
joined a small building used as a dairy 
down-stairs and as a trunk-room up- 
stairs. Perhaps it will not be clear at 


she said. 


this time why I desired the dogs to be 
confined in juxtaposition, as it were, to 
the trunk-room, but my reasons were 
My plans were working splen- 


excellent. 
didly. 

“Have you your overalls?” 
pered to Miss Jane. 

“‘Greasy ones,” she whispered back. 

“At midnight to-morrow,” I said. 
“Be ready.” 

She nodded. ‘“‘How will I get my 
things out to pack my trunks?” 

“You have the balance of to-day and 
to-morrow,” said I. “Carry out your 
things piecemeal, concealed under the 
garments you are wearing. If your par- 
ents evince an interest in your visits to 
the trunk-room, tell them you are think- 
ing of devoting your life to art. You 
paint in water-colors, do you not? Tell 
them you are considering remodeling 
the trunk-room into a studio.” 

Next morning I sought out Mr. 
Coppy, whose car had continued to 
patrol the road before the house, and 
made my final arrangements with him. 
Also I received from him the important 
bit and brace. 

As for Miss Jane, she made innumer- 
able journeys between her wardrobe and 
the trunk-room, but her explanation 
about the turning of her heart from Mr. 
Coppy to art not only reassured, but de- 
lighted her parents. It was a little 
thing, but skilful. 

Toward six o’clock a small motor- 
truck stopped before the house, having 
developed trouble with its motor. For 
a couple of hours the driver vainly 
tried to set it going again, and then 
entered Mr. Crabb’s grounds, mopping 
his ~~ disgustedly. He accosted Mr. 
Crzbb. 


I whis- 
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“Say, mister,” said he, “‘the blasted 
thing’s busted down. Can’t see to 
tinker it to-night. Mind if we push it 
in on to your driveway. I hate to leave 
it standin’ out in the road all night.” 

Mr. Crabb granted the permission, 
and the driver, with his helper and some 
aid from the gardener and the chauffeur, 
pushed the truck into the grounds and 
rolled it along until it stood on the drive 
between the garage and the building in 
which the trunk-room was located. “We 
got blankets,” said the man, “and we’ll 
just roll up and sleep in the truck.” 

I did not retire with the family, but 
as soon as they went up-stairs I entered 
into conversation with the chauffeur 
and gardener, who were on guard. I 
explained to them that I was troubled 
with insomnia and thought I would 
walk about in the moonlight. Presently 
I sauntered away, rounded the house, 
took my bit and brace from the bushes 
where I had concealed it, and cautiously 
mounted to the trunk-room. 

Perhaps two hours were consumed by 
what I had to do there. When I came 
down I passed the truck and said to the 
driver, in a low voice, “Ready.” 

Then I returned to the front of the 
house where the guards kept their care- 
ful vigil. It was now eleven o'clock. I 
had not been there long when I heard the 
engine of the motor-truck. 

“They must have succeeded in start- 
ing it,” said I, and the three of us walked 
over to see. It was a fact; the truck 
was moving out of the yard, and the 
driver called to us: 

“Found the trouble by accident-like. 
Wire busted inside the insulation. Much 
*bliged.” 

My heart beat high with excitement 
and pride, for there, inside that truck, 
proceeded Miss Jane’s four trunks. 

Promptly at midnight the under- 
gardener and the butler appeared to 
take up their watch. As the change of 
sentinels was being made, I heard, faint- 
ly, far down the road, three honks of an 
automobile-horn. It was Mr. Coppy’s 
signal that he was in readiness. I knew 
he would run close to the house now— 
with his lights off—and there wait for 


Jane. 


I had told Miss Jane to come down to 
the side-entrance at midnight, and [ 
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now walked, as though aimlessly, around 
the corner of the house to give my aid 
in this last crucial moment of her de- 
livery. As I rounded the corner of the 
house, I saw a figure in overalls stand- 
ing carelessly in the open, and made a 
mental note to rebuke her tactfully 
when it should be safe. Of course, it 
was dark, but one should never take 
unnecessary chances. It is not scientific. 

I walked up to her rapidly and took 
her arm. “All is ready,” I whispered, 
stealthily. ‘‘Come,” and I led her tow- 
ard the gate. We passed close to the 
butler and the under-gardener, but they 
suspected nothing, taking the chauffeur 
with his greasy overalls for granted. 

Jane and I walked slowly up the road, 
though the temptation to run was well- 
nigh overpowering. We walked some 
hundred yards when Jane spoke: 

“Say, sport, what’s the idea?” 

I stopped, nonplussed. The words 
were not such as a young lady would 
use; the voice was undeniably bass. 

“Well,” the voice said again, “we’re 
on our way, but where to?” 

“You—you aren’t Miss Jane?” 

“Do these pants look like I was? 
Say, sport, that insominy of your’n don’t 
affect the noodle, does it?” 

“But,” said I, “‘there’s some mistake. 
You ought to be Miss Jane.” 

“Say, what’s goin’ on, anyhow? 
What’s Miss Jane got to do with it? 
Where is Miss Jane?” 

“I would give,” said I, fervently, 
*‘as much as five dollars to know.” 

““Somethin’s wrong here,” the chauf- 
feur said, grimly; “you come along with 
me back to the house. This needs 
lookin’ into.” 

He gripped my arm in fingers of un- 
believable strength, and glared at me 
with ferocity. “‘Don’t cut up no capers 
now, or I’ll drop somethin’ hard on your 
bean. Come gentle, pal.” 

In this plight I re-entered the grounds 
of Mr. Crabb’s estate. The butler and 
the under-gardener were doing their 
duty, for we did not pass them unno- 
ticed. 

“Say, Dick,” said the butler to my 
captor, “what you flittin’ around so 
much for. First you go off with this 
gentleman. Next—and I dun’no’ how 
you done it—you come skedaddling 
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around the house there and make off 
across the lawn like you was bein’ 
chased. Then here you come back 
again fore you’ve had half time to git 
where you was goin’. 
*You’re seein’ things,” 

“T guess I got eyes,” 

“T seen you, too,” 
gardener. 

At that moment the, lights of a car 
flashed on us, a motor-horn tooted thrice 
derisively, and, startled, we looked up to 
behold Mr. Coppy, in his big roadster, 
speeding past, and at his side sat an 
individual clad like a chauffeur, but the 
figure was hatless, and long hair streamed 
out behind. I recognized Miss Jane. 


said Dick. 
said the butler. 
said the under- 


The events I have described are now 
upward of a week old. It will not aid 
to describe how I effected my escape 
from the corn-crib in which the chauf- 
feur and the under-gardener and butler 
incarcerated me, expressing emphati- 
cally their opinion that I had aided Miss 
Jane to escape. But escape I did, and 
reached my office in safety. 

I have not sent Mr. Crabb an addi- 


tional bill for services, regarding his ini- 
tial retainer as ample remuneration. [| 
have not desired to communicate with 
him at all. 

As for Mr. Coppy, he has reason to 
be grateful to me, and I shall render 
him a supplementary invoice, but not 


until later. At the present moment, 
doubtless, he feels some small irritation 
toward me—not, as you may suppose, 
because I mistook the chauffeur for 
Miss Jane, but for another reason alto- 
gether. The reason is this: They have 
with them aboard the steamer bound 
for Liverpool, not four trunks filled with 
Miss Jane’s clothing, but four trunks 
containing seventeen dogs, mildly under 
the influence of chloroform. I removed 
Miss Jane’s garments from the trunks, 
perforated them with many holes, using 
the bit and brace Mr. Coppy supplied, 
and put four dogs in each, excepting the 
fourth, which contained five. 

So I am successfully launched in my 
profession. Scientific humanitarianism 
has proven lucrative, and I can refer 
skeptical clients to Mr. Coppy and Mr. 
Crabb. Both will have to admit my 
efficiency. 








W. D.z 
Ta fourth year brings round that 


civic turmoil, peculiar to our re- 

public, which involves the choice 
of our chief magistrate. By what magic 
this is incident with the privilege which 
equals woman with man in one of the 
most dramatic prerogatives of life we 
should be very far from trying to say, 
though probably we could say if we 
tried hard enough. We are richly con- 
tent with the phenomenon itself, and 
have no ambition to explore the reasons 
why the year of our presidential election 
should always be coincident with leap- 
year. It is a pleasing conjecture that 


the Fathers of the Republic may have 
wished to pay a graceful duty to the 
Mothers in choosing for the quadrennial 
election of our president that year out 
of the four when each or any woman 


may demand the man of her preference 
in marriage. But this conjecture may 
be too fond; the fathers may have had 
no such notion; they may not have 
thought of it; or if they did, they may 
have recognized the coincidence in a 
sort of afterthought, as a joke which the 
mothers would enjoy with them when 
they saw it; in that kind of domestica- 
tion whichis pre-eminently characteristic 
of our commonwealth they may have 
expected to laugh it over with them. 
In a later generation, the mystical 
concurrence of leap-year and the pres- 
idential year was probably lost to the 
political consciousness, as it has ever 
since remained forgotten until our con- 
jecture had, most unexpectedly with 
ourselves, pierced to it, though few of 
our brother and sister psychologists will 
be willing to allow the fact. 

There is a further inquiry which we 
will not press, but will merely offer for 
the general pursuit. It is quite possible 
that it was within the intention of the 
founders of the commonwealth to build 
it upon the wisdom of the citizens of 
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both sexes, and not lopsidedly leave it 
toppling upon the uneven judgment of 
the male citizens. It does not seem too 
much to suppose that they esteemed the 
female citizens equally worthy of public 
trust, and that in the fullness of time, 
say after the lapse of nearly a century 
and a half, they meant their intention 
to appear. At any rate, it is remarkable 
that now, in the thirty -first or thirty- 
second presidential campaign, none of 
the political parties propose to fight it 
without the help of the female citizens, 
unless the anti-suffragists have a cham- 
pion in the field, who will of course be a 
man. The Progressives were pledged to 
the cause of the equal vote four years 
ago, in out-and-out terms; and in their 
reunion with the Republicans they have 
been able to imbue that party with their 
ideal. We are not sure that an ideal 
can be employed in imbuing anything, 
but we are supposing it can, and we are 
sorry that we have not a like figure to 
represent the like effect with the Demo- 
cratic party, which also has declared 
itself for the same principle. To be sure, 
both of these elder organizations have 
declared forthe suffrage conditioned upon 
its adoption by the States before accept- 
ing it nationally. One of the candidates 
has already gone farther and offered his 
preference for a change in the Federal 
Constitution. Both parties might see 
their way out of fulfilling their promise, 
if necessary, but they will not see their 
way out if the women can bind them 
to it, or if they can keep them in mind 
of the fact that they already hold some 
millions of votes in the equal-suffrage 
States which they can cast this way or 
that. If the Fathers of the Republic 
meant equal suffrage by adopting leap- 
year as the presidential year, the grand- 
daughters will take care that they do 
what they meant in due course of 
time. 
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It is difficult to divine from the system 
of other republics just what they do or 
did mean. There are now some eighteen 
or twenty American republics in the two 
continents of our hemisphere, beginning 
with ourselves, and counting southward 
through Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Cuba, Venezuela, United States 
of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, Uraguay, and Brazil, 
Hayti, and Santo Domingo. In the Old 
World there are more republics than one 
would suppose, beginning with the Span- 
ish republic of Andorra and the Italian 
republic of San Marino, both common- 
wealths of the greatest antiquity, to say 
the least of them, and then advancing 
through Continental history with Portu- 
gal and Switzerland to the most demo- 
cratic of all, our foster-mother and 
younger sister, France. Our memory 
does not serve as to Africa, except in the 
sole instance of Liberia, but a few years 
ago Great Britaindestroyedtwothere. In 
Asia we are sure of the youngest of the 
family, and of the twenty-sixth republic, 
in the vast, bland, pacifist common- 
wealth of China. She, with feet un- 
bound, takes her place in the glorious 
rank of the peoples whom God gave 
into their own keeping when he said: 

..- “I am tired of kings; 
I suffer them no more.” 


She is perhaps not all yet that we could 
wish her to be, but she is as like our- 
selves as she can be at such short notice, 
and whether her president is quadren- 
nially elected, or whether her presiden- 
tial year is coincident with leap-year, we 
cannot be so sure as we should like. 
The president of the French Republic 
is septennially elective, and in his suc- 
cession leap-year cannot be kept account 
of; but in Switzerland, where the chief 
magistrate is chosen every second year, 
every other election may fall on leap- 
year. In our fair, massive sister Brazil 
the election is quadrennial, like our 
own; but as to the Spanish-American 
republics we prefer to leave the reader 
in ignorance as dense as our own. What 
we know is that the day of equal suffrage 
must be dawning in Chile and Argentina, 
as it is with us, and that the daughters 
of the republic there will keep round 


after the sons and see that they observe 
the promises which they might willingly 
break. 

Upon the whole we are very well satis- 
fed with the outlook in the republican 
world. Mexico, indeed, is not that 
peaceful scene which we should like; 
but we do not think at the momentof any 
monarchy which is an image of secular 
repose, and we must remember that 
Mexico has had more good advice from 
us—not to say active medicine—than 
any body politic could well digest. The 
other republics are doing very well, and 
we are: approaching our quadrennial 
choice of a prince with much more dig- 
nity than the impious peoples manifest 
who forget that God is tired of kings. 
We know that this will be a hard saying 
for all romantic-minded persons, idola- 
ters of tradition, lovers of titles and 
other baubles; but a little reflection, 
such reflection as they are able to sum- 
mon to their help, will teach them its 
truth. They may suppose from what 
they have been told by the story-books, 
or have had handed down to them from 
father to son, that there is something 
very august and noble in the succession 
of a born ruler to another born ruler, 
but this is often attended with mortify- 
ing difficulties. In the first place, with 
all the frequency and fertility of royal 
marriages it is difficult to get just the 
rightful ruler born to the satisfaction of 
his subjects. It will never do to explore 
the annals of monarchy to its most in- 
timate moments, and the republican 
muse shrinks from mentioning the 
presence of official witnesses to the 
authenticity of the royal heir in the 
birth-hour. Eventhen distressing doubts 
persist; suppositions of supposititious 
infants remain, and poor Mary of Mo- 
dena, the second wife of James II., was 
followed to her grave and beyond it by 
the misgivings of so many of her hus- 
band’s subjects that it is still question- 
able whether an actual princess of 
Bavaria is the rightful heir of the English 
throne, as so many devout Jacobites 
believe. As for that family question of 
the Spanish Succession which once 
drenched half of Europe in the blood of 
nations unconcerned in it, we must not 
recur to it, for that way madness lies. 
But why is not a Bourbon of some sort 
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now on the French throne, instead of 
that good M. Poincaré, who certainly 
was not born to the presidential chair? 
There are plenty of Bourbons, and to 
spare, and there is now a perfectly good 
Braganza (as Braganzas go) knocking 
about Europe somewhere, who was duly 
witnessed and certified as the babe born 
to rule over the Portuguese people. 
Since that graceless nation has decided 
to rule over itself, there is a king out of 
a job, and in the shuffle of Central 
Europe during the present war there 
are several other kings, good, bad, and 
indifferent, who are wanting work, as we 
should say if kings ever worked. Per- 
haps there will be others yet; there has 
already been talk, but no very lively 
hope, of a German Republic. We do 
not insist, and all this about the unem- 
ployed princes is beside the question 
whether the chief magistracy of a state 
is better acquired by birth or suffrage. 
Most Americans believe that suffrage 
confers it with greater dignity and jus- 
tice, and even in the heat of a presiden- 
tial campaign we venture to think that 
the choice of a candidate for the succes- 
sion by means of delegates to a national 
convention chosen by primary election, 
and then roaring through a week of dis- 
cussion, of trading votes and using every 
stratagem possible under the rules or 
over them, is a finer and nobler and 
honester thing than having an heir- 
apparent born and bred to the job of 
royalty. 

The monarchical superstition dies hard, 
as all the other phases of romanticism 
do. What we are saying, and even saying 
over, is that our elective succession is a 
more wholesome, honest and dignifed, 
method of handing on the power of the 
executive than the monarchical method. 
If we are wrong in anything, and we are 
probably wrong in many things, we are 
wrong in giving too much power to the 
executive. The presidency, as we in- 
vented it when Washington refused a 
crown, was an image of the kingship; 
we had got no further than that; and it 
remains an image of the kingship, though 
smirking and dodging at times in the 
keeping of the cleverer politicians, and 
trying to look always like an expression of 
the popularwill. Inthe French Republic 
the presidential election is not so popular 
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as with us in form or in fact, for our 
electoral college apparently refines, but 
does not really refine, upon the popular 
choice. In Switzerland the president is 
merely the clerk of the legislative body; 
they get on in Switzerland without even 
the presidential efhgy of a prince, and 
probably it is so in Andorra, though 
we are not so sure about Liberia or the 
Spanish - American commonwealths. 
These may haveforms more like ours and 
less like the French, which has not taken 
us for an ideal so much as we suppose in 
considering our priority. In his Spirit 
of Laws, Montesquieu anticipated Jef- 
ferson in that famous passing of the 
Declaration of Independence when he 
said that all men were born equal, and 
this subject of an absolute monarchy 
divined and pronounced the truth con- 
cerning political conditions in saying 
that under a despotism favor ruled; 
under a constitutional king, honor; but 
in a republic, virtue. It does not always 
seem so with us. Possibly at this mo- 
ment there are those of the Republican 
party who deny any sort of virtue to the 
Democrats, and Democrats who are 
willing to remain in power with the con- 
viction that the Republicans are alto- 
gether vicious. Yet somewhere in the 
commonwealth virtue resides and keeps 
it sound if not sweet. Upon the whole it 
is better than the favor which sustains 
the subjects of a despotism, or the 
honor that keeps the lieges of the con- 
stitutional monarch in heart and hope. 
Yes, virtue is better than those, and the 
great matter is to make sure of it even 
in the chief magistrate. 

One way of doing this, perhaps the 
easiest and promptest way, is to deny 
its existence in the different candidates. 
This puts them on their mettle and 
obliges them to manifest it, which is 
harder for the head of a republican state 
than it is for a'despot to show favor, or for 
a constitutional prince to behave as the 
fountain of honor. In fact we are dis- 
posed to rest in supreme content with 
our system, and to deny that it has any 
defects, at least serious ones. One thing 
in its working, however, is a thing of 
rather modern date, is the custom of the 
presidential candidate taking the stump 
in his own behalf or that of his party. 
Such a thing is not imaginable of Wash- 
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ington, or of either Adams, or even of 
Jefferson, and we doubt if Jackson open- 
ly espoused the cause of the Jackson 
party. The first Harrison did not, and 
probably could not—being more used to 
speak by the cannon’s mouth, as Taylor 
was. Clay, indeed, spoke in his party’s 
behalf, but Clay spoke so easily and elo- 
quently. He was beaten, and so was 
Cass, who was famed for a campaign 
speech in which he excused himself from 
trying to declare his position on the 
slavery question because the noise and 
confusion would prevent his being heard. 
General Scott’s gift, like Taylor’s and 
Harrison’s, was arms rather than letters; 
his one brief oration praising “‘the rich 
Irish brogue and the sweet German ac- 
cent” did not win him hyphenated votes 
enough to save him from defeat at the 
polls. Lincoln, who had spoken so much 
and so well before his nomination, was 
silent afterward till he read his inaugural 
address. He seems to have thought with 
Washington that he had said enough in 
words and deeds; but very likely he 
would not have been as critical of presi- 
dential candidates on the stump as we 


fancied ourselves to have begun by 
being. 

Wesay fancied, forwe seem to have been 
working silently round to another and a 


better mind about them. We find our- 
selves asking ourselves, why not? If it 
is what the people want, why not give it 
to them? What does it matter whether 
or not the French candidate or the Swiss 
stumps the legislative body which elects 
him? The candidate in San Marino is 
too busy in his vineyard; let the people 
come there to hear him if they want to 
know what he thinks on the tariff and 
the other burning questions. Shall we 
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let Brazil, or even China, determine our 
custom in this matter, especially if we 
are not sure they are not merely waiting 
to follow our example? At first we were 
inclined to think stumping the country 
for one’s party was undignified, but was 
it really undignified, or more undignified 
than listening to the stump speeches, as 
the candidates’ fellow-citizens do? Is it 
better to campaign the country as the 
Mexicans do with the arms which we 
have furnished the candidates and their 
followers? 

In our other and better mind about 
our custom (it has become our custom) 
we think the great point is that the 
stump speeches of the presidential can- 
didates should be not only interesting 
and able, but perfectly sincere—as sin- 
cere as the attitudes of their listeners 
and fully as intelligent; or, if that is 
expecting too much, as intelligent as 
that of the journalists who will comment 
on them the next day, and will make no 
such secret of their convictions as the 
Easy Chair is now doing in the like case. 
Why it is doing this, we could not ex- 
actly say, but it is perhaps to preserve 
an impartial or at least a judicial atti- 
tude. Our notion of the judicial atti- 
tude is that it is the effect of a mind so 
absolutely free that no facts against the 
ruling of the courts can have any effect 
with it; and who knows what the ruling 
of the great popular court, the court of 
last appeal, will be in the actual in- 
stance? It is for the majority to say, 
and the voice of that majority is so 
often the voice of the minority in 
our presidential elections that we 
cannot wait too patiently, too rever- 
ently, for its utterance before conform- 
ing to it. 
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URING the last twelvemonth a 
book has appeared, unique in 
character; remarkable for its ab- 
competence in the expression of 
attempts to express—including 
of the most elusive phases of 
nature and of human nature; note- 
worthy also for its dramatic values, 
though up to this moment we have seen 
no notice of it. Perhaps its length— 
over seven hundred closely printed pages 
—has proved formidable for the casual 
novel reviewer; but, as it is hardly 
longer than some of De Morgan’s vol- 
umes of fiction, more likely its singular 
divergence from the ordinary lines of the 
modern novel has deterred recognition. 
We do not purpose to review the book 
—if, indeed, book-reviewing were prop- 
erly one of the functions of the Study 


solute 
all it 
many 


—but we feel impelled to follow the 
prompting of certain suggestions which 


this novel, Wood and Stone, by — 
Cowper Powys, an English writer hith- 
erto known rather as a brilliant essayist 
than as a novelist, has aroused in us— 
suggestions that have an important 
bearing upon all artistic expression in 
literature. 

After what we have said of this au- 
thor’s faculty of expression—we might 
call him the master of Explicitness, who 
still holds to the Implication closely 
enough for the purposes of art—we 
should confidently expect of him a per- 
fectly lucid accounting for his own situa- 
tion, with reference to the theme of his 
undertaking, and to the implied neces- 
sity of a concrete presentment of it— 
that is, of the essayist’s suddenly turn- 
ing novelist. Whatever disappointment 
the novel itself may hold for us—here at 
least, in accounting for himself and for 
his purpose, there should be no disap- 
pointment. 

Usually a novel needs no preface; but 
here, in one of five pages, the author, 
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instead of giving his readers an entrance 
to the edifice he has evoked from “airy 
nothing,” reaches. forth to compass the 
whole complex structure within a single 
view—a comprehensive summation of 
its meanings. 

We see that the novel is a thesis—a 
synthesis resting upon interpretative 
analysis. The theme—to get to the 
bottom of the world-old struggle, re- 
cently so startlingly obtruded by the 
writings of Nietzsche, between the “ well- 
constituted” and the “ill-constituted.” 
“In other words, is the secret of the 
universe to be reached only along the 
lines of Power, Courage, and Pride? Or, 
on the contrary, is the hidden and basic 
law of things, not Power but Sacrifice, 
not Pride but Love? . In a universe 
whose secret is not self-assertion but 
self-abandonment, might not the ‘ well- 
constituted’ be regarded as the van- 
quished, and the ‘ill-constituted’ as the 
victors? In other words, who, in such 
a universe, are the ‘well-constituted’? 

“But the difficulty does not end here. 
Supposing we rule out of our calculation 
both of these antipodal possibilities— 
both the universe whose inner fatality is 
a striving towards Power, and the uni- 
verse whose inner fatality is a striving 
towards Love,—will there not be found 
to remain two other rational hypotheses, 
either, namely, that there is no inner 
fatality at all, that the whole thing is a 
blind, fantastic, chance-drifting chaos; 
or that the true secret lies in some subtle 
and difficult reconciliation, between the 
will to Power and the will to Love.” 

So far as to the theme; no hint as yet 
of a story, of anything concrete. Only 
the essayist at work, in speculative con- 
templation. Now, for the dramatic pro- 
cedure—its scene, motive, and method, 
as involving esthetic interest and the 
corresponding transformation of the es- 
sayist into an artist—“‘the writer feeling 
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that, . . . where the elusiveness of hu- 
man nature plays so prominent a part, 
there is more hope of approaching the 
truth, indirectly, and by means of the 
imaginative mirror of art, than directly, 
and by means of rational theorizing. . 

“Art, alone—that mysterious daugh- 
ter of Life—has the secret of following 
the incalculable moveme:..ts of the Force 
to which she is so nearly akin. A story 
which grossly points its moral with fixe d 
indicative finger is a story which, in the 
very strain of that premature articula- 
tion, has lost the magic of its probability. 
The secret of our days flies from our 
attempts at making it fit such clumsy 
categories, and the maddening flavor of 
the cosmic cup refuses to be imprisoned 
in any laboratory. 

“At this particular moment in the 
history of our planet it is above all im- 
portant to protest against the prosti- 
tuting of art to pseudo-science. It must 
not be allowed to these hasty philo- 
sophical conclusions and spasmodic eth- 
ical systems to block up and close in 

. the large free horizons of humor 
and poetry. The magic of the world, 


mocking both our gravity and our flip- 


pancy, withdraws itself from our shrewd 

rationalizations, only to take refuge all 
the deeper in our intrinsic and evasive 
hearts. 

“The pivotal point of the ensuing nar- 
rative might be described as an attempt 
to suggest . that the hearts of ‘ill- 
constituted’ persons,—slaves, Pariahs, 
cowards, outcasts, and other victims of 
fate,—may be at least as interesting, in 
their bizarre convolutions, as the hearts 
of the bravest and gayest among us. 
And interest, after all, is the supreme 
exigency of the esthetic sense.” 

The author justly criticizes the many 
modern writers who, “in their earnest 
preoccupation with philosophical and 
social problems, grow strained and thin 
and sententious, losing the mass and 
volume, as well as the elusive-blown airs 
of the flowing tide.” He thinks that the 
deplorable thinness and sententiousness 
may be due to the fact that, in the excite- 
ment of modern controversy, these en- 
terprising writers have no time to read; 
and, in contrast with these, he refers to 
Mr. Thomas Hardy as of all recent 
English writers “the only one who brings 
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with him an atmosphere of the large, 
mellow, leisurely humanness of the 
past.” To him he has dedicated the 
novel, intimating that “one could hardly 
have the audacity to plant one’s poor 
standard in the heart of Wessex without 
obeisance being paid to the literary over- 
lord of that suggestive region.” 
Here—in the sandstone quarries of 
Leo’s Hill, presided over by their self- 
made Napoleonic owner, Mortimer Ro- 
mer, and in the opposing eminence of 
Nevilton Mount, with its Christian as- 
sociations dating from the discovery of 
the Holy Rood of Waltham—this novel 
finds its title, Wood and Stone; also its 
gigantic metaphor resting upon these 
eminences as representing the two con- 
flicting mythologies of Power and Sacri- 
fice. Into the details of the human 
drama—in which the struggle goes on 
between the Pariahs of various types 
and the powers that be, as well as fateful 
circumstances—we cannot enter here, 
but certainly the reader who wholly 
submits himself to the currents of the 
drama will agree that Mr. Powys has at 
least succeeded in making it esthetically 
interesting, and in some chapters- 
notably the one entitled “Auber Lake” 
—cumulatively tense and impressive. 


This is one of the books that beginning 
writers may most profitably read as a 
study in expression, and it is mainly on 
this account that we have directed at- 
tention to it—not for itself alone, but 
even more for the class of books to which 
it belongs. There is no school or system 
of training by which one can be inducted 
into the literary art. The critic detects 
at once the difference between a writer 
of fiction whose only preparation for his 
art has been the reading of fiction and 
one whose dilection for the representa- 
tion of life has been the result of direct 
sympathetic observation. 

But the writer who has not been an 
avid reader, fresh as may be the charm 
and flavor of life drawn from its direct 
assimilation, has had a limited pastur- 
age, and has been cut off from the large 
humanistic fraternity. The modern 
masters of fiction have been wide and 
discursive readers. This is true even of 
one as realistic as Mr. Howells, whose 
charm of manner has been enriched by 
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the distinctively humanistic afhliations 
thus cultivated. But the masters of 
fiction we have now especially in view 
are not thus realistic, nor, being classi- 
cists, can they, on the other hand, be 
termed romanticists. Their peculiarity 
is the speculative range of their creative 
imagination. By reason of this large 
detachment they escape confinement to 
the actualities of any limited time or 
place; yet nothing human is alien to 
them. 

If we were to name the writers of the 
last century who have most inspira- 
tionally stimulated the imagination of 
young prose writers in England and 
America, we should include very few of 
those primarily recognized as novelists— 
erhaps only Thomas Hardy, George 
feredith, Henry James, and Joseph 
Conrad. 

Of these four, Hardy stands alone, as 
a creative genius in the interpretation 
of man and nature as well as in their 
blended dramatic embodiment. It 
would be as difficult to define his influ- 
ence upon other writers—though we see 
it illustrated in Mr. Powys’s novel—as it 
would be to fix the order of his genius 
classification. Conrad seems 


in any 
more nearly akin to him, though all at 


sea, than any other. Both are at home 
with the elements, natural and human; 
both, in their detachment from the ordi- 
nary actualities of life and in the tension 
of their art, recall the masters of Greek 
tragedy; neither was first known as an 
essayist, as is usually the case with the 
largely speculative modern novelist. 
Indeed, within the limits we have set, 
those of the last century, we should 
first of all, for the stimulation of the 
creative imagination, commend to young 
writers that master essayist, Thomas 
De Suincey; whose nearest approach to 
anything in the shape of a novel was in 
Klosterheim, but who in almost any 
other of his characteristic writings—as 
in Joan of Arc and, most of all, in his 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 
—showed vastly greater power of visuali- 
zation and impressive Senate imper- 
sonation. ‘Though in diction he is an ex- 
ample of what any writer of fiction 
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should avoid, yet any novelist who is 
also a humanist should find in the deep 
wells of his impassioned sensibility in- 
exhaustible resources of power. For 
something of the same kind of stimula- 
tion we might go back two centuries 
earlier to Sir Thomas Browne. 

How many of our college undergradu- 
ates, we wonder, are now reading Jean 
Paul Richter or Goethe’s Wilhelm Mei- 
ster, aS we were sixty years ago. But 
they certainly do still nourish their 
imaginative powers by the reading of 
Coleridge’s essays and of “The Ancient 
Mariner,” of Keats, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning, and of 
Carlyle, that other great essayist, who, 
if he did not attempt fiction, gave us 
Sartor Resartus and interpreted the 
French Revolution. These great human- 
ists are never outworn. ‘They still are 
our mighty metaphor-builders, uplifting 
for us in illuminating mirages a past 
humanity. 

It is not expected of all writers of 
fiction chat they should be humanists 
in this large, leisurely, and masterful 
fashion. We recall but a few besides 
those we have already mentioned who, 
even in a lesser degree, have served as 
torch-bearers of human culture: such 
writers as Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, 
Charles Reade, William Smith—the al- 
most forgotten author of Thorndale and 
Gravenhurst—and the late Samuel But- 
ler. With the exception of George Eliot 
—in her later fiction—and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, the writers who, since 
Richardson, have made fiction freshly 
and directly representative of contem- 
porary life—and the larger proportion 
of these have been women—could not, 
as to the content of their fiction, be 
styled humanists. Not even the divine 
Jane. Doubtless, if they were worthy of 
this designation, they would not so well 
have served either the vital mission of 
their art or for the entertainment of their 
readers. 

Nevertheless, for the nurture and de- 
velopment of imaginative vision and 
faculty, the great humanists—whether 
essayists, novelists, or poets—have had 
their larger place and service. 
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I don’t know. If you’d had a telephone it 
would have been different. No, no—I 
didn’t mean that; I meant I could have 
*phoned you and changed our plans. It al- 
ways puts me in a temper when go shopping 
even under the best conditions, and this 
morning everything has upset me. But I 
want you to have a pleasant day; I thought 
you would enjoy it. 
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I wish you wouldn’t look like that; it’s 
just the expression Alec puts on sometimes 
when I’ m talking to him—precisely the same. 
I sha’n’t be horrid to you—lI just feel dis- 
agreeable inside; it never comes out on the 
surface, and I never show my feelings any- 
way—no matter what they are. And when I 

saw how it was pouring I wore this old coat, 
and I said to myself, “1 know I'll meet every 
one | know this morning.” Sure enough, | 
hadn’t but just gotten to the bottom of the 
steps when Mrs. Little came along—she gets 
huger every time I see her. I can’t bear her. 
I ‘wouldn’t trust her around the corner- 

she’s so everlastingly good-natured, and 
never says a nasty thing about anybody. 
It’s so unnatural. I’m sure she’s a hypocrite. 

But I was so glad you could come to-day. 
I positively loathe shopping alone—any- 
thing rather than being by myself—if it’s 
only the dog with me. But I’m having such 
a time with Karl—Carlo. You see, I thought 
we oughtn’t to call him by that name until 
the war is over, so I’ve changed it to Carlo— 
and Alec thinks that dog is so intelligent, but 
I don’t. He doesn’t seem to understand a 
bit, and the other day he stood stock-still 
in the middle of a store while I shrieked 
“Carlo” until I was ready to faint. And he 
wouldn’t budge, but just walked to a woman 
who said, “Nice doggie,” and wagged his 
tail. I was furious. So I can’t take him 
again until he knows his new name—so I 
have to leave him at home. 

Talking about the war—I think if a few 
of them had the things I have to go through 
with every day they wouldn’t mind a few 
bullets and those hand-trenches they throw. 
And I’ve done my share, I think. I’ve nearly 
finished a muffler, but I cannot make out 
why it’s so strange; none of it looks like 
itself except for a few inches at a time—and 
I’ve been so careful—but it’s all full of holes 
and lumps and different widths all the way 
up—or down—whatever you choose to call 
it. Some one said something about lost 
stitches, but I’ve looked and looked, and 
can’t find one—only holes. Alec was too 
horrid about it; he said the soldier who had 
to wear that would probably get pneumonia. 
So I’ve given it to Carlo to sleep on, but he 
bites it. I never did like that dog, although 
Alec thinks so much of him. He growls so 
and sometimes his expression is scarcely hu- 
man. Still, | can’t help it. 

My dear, will you tell me why we stop 
here talking in this damp, sloppy place? 

Well, I’m sure it wasn’t my idea to stand 
here. I suppose we must check our um- 
brellas. Now, boy, be sure we get back our 
own. .. . Excuse me,my dear; they do—they 
try to change them for old ones if you don’t 
look out. I don’t know how they do it, but 


they do. I feel just as though every one was 
oing to be hateful and rude to me to-day. 
Fan generally tell. Come on. 

. Oh no—nothing in particular. I 
just thought we would shop to-day. I don’t 
expect to buy anything unless I strike a 
bargain, so we will only look at the high- 
priced things—unless I do take something. 
Might—don’t know. Oh yes, I do want to 
get some samples. Alec’s mother is making 
us some kind of an awful and unearthly 
quilt, and these pieces help out wonderfully. 
It keeps her quiet, and we need never use it— 
so I don’t mind. 

My dear—| hadn’t noticed before— why 
did you wear that hat? It’s most unbecom- 
ing turned up that way. I like one that 
covers more of your face. a Now, Helen, 
it’s very foolish of you to take it like that. 
You know I wouldn’t say anything ankind 
for the world. I was only telling y you—a very 
different matter. Besides, it’s just the brim 
that doesn’t suit you; it’s too girli Well, 
it doesn’t exactly go with your—what you 
might call mature style—that’s all. 

How can you say so? I know I should only 
be too thankful to any one who would tell 
me if a thing didn’t look well on me. 

did not. I didn’t say it wasn’t becoming. 
I said it was unbecoming—quite another 
thing. . . . Well, I’m glad you understand 

-words have such delicate distinctions of 
meaning. I remember our professor of some- 
thing at school used to say so—or something 
like it—I’m not clear which, but I know 
what I mean. Anyway, here are the velvets. 

Did you see that girl deliberately look the 
other way when I tried to attract her atten- 
tion? And she knows me perfectly well 
I suppose I come in he re on an aver age of 
twice a week for samples—and then pretends 
she doesn’t recognize me! Really, I— Oh 
yes, velvets, please. I don’t know. It 
doesn’t matter—something cheerful to look 
at. I mean Wait a minute. Perhaps 
gray—yes, gray. Helen, now what do you 
think? I want you to give your opinion. [ 
thought if I took my gray cloth and let in 
sort of side bits at the bottom, and at the 
top put a bias band to let it out— . 
What? Dear me, no. I’m not any stouter. 
It isn’t that. It’s just a little snug for the 
new styles, and it rather worries Alec if he 
thinks I’m the least bit tight. Personally, it 
doesn’t make me uncomfortable, and I never 
show it—you know so many get red in the 
face—but it doesn’t upset me. Still— 

That’s much too dark. It’s nearly 
black. . 1 can’t help it if it is called 
gray. Tt looks nearly black. Indeed, I 
should say it was a light black! Haven’t 
you something brighter? . . . Oh yes, you 
have—excuse me— What’s that sticking 
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out up there on that top 
shelf? That’s lighter... . 
Oh, oh—is it? It seems a 
very odd idea to mix up 
silk and velvets like this. 
Helen, this girl is deter- 
mined not to wait on me 
properly and won't get me 
what I want. . . . Well, of 
course I don’t know exactly 
what I want myself—but I 
might see it. That’s the 
way with shopping. You 
never know what you 
mightn’t see—if you’re 
shown it. But how can 
you tell if you’re not? They 
don’t know what an easy 
time they have of it com- 
pared with what we have 
to put up with—me, any- 
way. Besides, I don’t sup- 
pose they have the same 
feelings we have, and 
wouldn’t understand them 
if they did. I’m sure I 
would never be rude and 
disobliging if all I had to do 
was to stand behind a 
counter and show things to 
people all day. You would 
think they would learn nice 


DRAWER 





manners just by coming In YOU WOULD THINK THEY WOULD LEARN NICE MANNERS JUST 
contact with us and waiting BY COMING IN CONTACT WITH US AND WAITING ON US 


onus. But it doesn’t seem 
to have any effect on them. 

. Oh no; that’s much too light—it’s 
nearly white—a dark white. Really, | cannot 
understand why you don’t show me some- 
thing I want. Oh, I don’t think silk would 
do. Do you, Helen? What do you think? 
? You do? Well, I don’t. But you 
might show mé some. 

. . . Now I said to Aleconly this morning— 
I said, “‘It isn’t as though I asked you what 
you want for dinner, but just give me a 
hint” —an entirely different thing—when you 
have to plan three meals a day, with the 
children growing out of themselves every 
other minute—and Teddy had no sooner 
come down with a cold last week than Eva 
insisted on having her hair up!—all in one 
day. Breakfast | don’t mind; that’s easy 
enough—something quick and slippery with- 
out much chew to it. Alec only takes about 
five minutes over his breakfast, and— Why, 
that’s satin! I thought you were going to 
show me some silk? . . . 1 know I said I 
didn’t think I wanted silk, but 1 would have 
looked at it just the same. But satin is just 
silk, anyway, with a shine on, isn’t it? And 
I think my mind is set on velvet, after all— 
and you haven’t what I want. So you'd 





better show me the satin—bring several more 
pieces at once. 

..« Well,” I said to Alec, “you don’t stir 
out of your office all day long while I have a 
million things to do.” And if you'll believe 
me, all he did was to snort! Yes, snort— 
that’s the only word to express it. 1 some- 
times wonder if men really mean to be as 
exasperating as they are, or if it’s so natural 
to them they don’t notice it. Now I always 
say— Do look over there! . . . Why, those 
cushions—precisely the same as I paid two- 
forty-nine for last week—and now one- 
ninety-eight! Isn’t that outrageous? You 
would think the people who buy things and 
practically support these stores had some 
rights—but there you are. 

Dear me, when you bring me so many 
pieces at once it confuses me so and I sha’n't 
know what I’m doing. . . . Yes, I know I 
said to, still 

Helen, this girl is simply hopeless as a 
saleswoman. Here’s a whole shopful of 
things and she doesn’t show me anything 
I’m going to buy! . . . Nothing of the kind. 
A good saleswoman is supposed to guess at 
what you want before you know yourself, 
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and make you take it whether you like it or 
not. You know, the more I think of that 
gray cloth the less I believe I will touch it at 
all this year. No; I'll drag it through an- 
other season just as it is. | could move the 
hooks out to the extreme edge with a bow, 
and put some braid over the seams where it 
is beginning to strain; it’s only a little snug. 
Most women I know would consider them- 
selves loose, but, as I said, Alec doesn’t like 
me tight. No, you haven’t shown me a 
thing I'd take. . Oh yes, | suppose you 
have done your best, but it isn’t my fault 
you haven’t sold me anything, is it? 

I think that was a most impertinent 
remark for that girl to make to me. Really, 
I was quite embarrassed. I told you I just 
felt every one was going to be hateful to me 
to-day. I can always tell. 

Now what shall we look at next? 
think so? Oh, I don’t. I wish I hadn’t seen 
those cushions. They will be in my eye all 
day now. I can’t bear to think I’ve been 


ef 


swindled. . . . What is the use of you try- 
It’s a swindle—a perfectly 


ing to excuse it? 
audible swindle. 
. . Floor-walker, where are the shoes? 
: Top floor? And the hats? . . On the 
floor below? Now, Helen, what do you 
think of that—piling the shoes on top of the 
hats! But that’s just the way with these 
people who make up stores. I don’t suppose 
they give these things the least thought. 

Oh, bother! I forgot the samples. I’ll go 
back and get them. I might change my 
mind about the gray. You just keep the 
elevator waiting until I come back. I won't 
be long. We'd better start in with the 
bargain basement and work our way up from 
floor to floor. . . . No, I know they don’t 
keep anything decent there, but | just want 
to buy a few little presents to send away to 
the country—nothing but relatives. Then 
we'll spend some time in the shoe-depart- 
ment. Nothing rests me more than trying on 
shoes when I’m shopping. I want to get 
these off; the heels are beginning to tire me. 

.Oh no! just try on. T'll be back 
shortly. 

. . « My dear, I can’t tell you how rudely 
that girl looked at me when | went back and 
asked her for the samples—simply glared, 
and just slashed right into the goods like mad 
and then fairly flung them at me. But I got 
much larger pieces that way. What about 
the rugs, as long as they are right here? It’s 
a bit early, perhaps, to begin in the basement. 
We don’t want to get through too soon. Oh, 
Helen, why didn’t you keep the elevator 
waiting till I came back? . . . Yes, he would, 
if you had been firm enough about it. 
Well, never mind. 


Perhaps we'd better— Oh, do look at 
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those lovely shirt-waists for ninety-eight 
cents! And silk at that! I believe Pi get 
one if I can just elbow my way through this 
crush. Here, hold my things till | come out. 
It is absolutely unbelievable what women 
will do when they are after a bargain. | 
think I can squash my way in. 

Pardon me, madam, / had hold of this 
shirt-waist first. . Well, I can’t help 
what you think. / know Ihad it first. Here, 
miss, I'll take this shirt-waist. But wait a 
moment. I don’t like them so plain. Haven't 
you one with a little lace or something on? 
... Yes, that’s better—but the lace looks 
cheap. . . . Well, of course I didn’t expect 
real lace for ninety-eight cents—with a shirt- 
waist attached to it! Haven’t you any linen 
or lawn ones? . . . Yes, that’s more like it. 
How does it fastenup? . . . Hooks? I don’t 
like hooks on a thin shirt-waist. No, that 
won't do. Haven’t you got any with but- 
tons? Or, better still, anything with “hus- 
band fasteners”? .. . You don’t keep them? 
Why, every up-to-date shop keeps them now! 
I put them on almost everything; my hus- 
band drags off all the hooks and buttons. 
Even the clumsiest man can’t fail to make 
them hitch. They just seem to jump to- 
gether at a touch. 

Upon my word, the way these women 
push is too disgraceful! There, I gave that 
me just as good as she sent. I cannot under- 
stand how they can act so.—Oh, that’s the 
linen one. Um-m-m! I don’t know whether 
I like that embroidery, now I see it, in the 
flesh, so to speak. Would you mind trying 
iton? I can tell better. Let me see the back. 
Your shoulder-blades poke out so it is rather 
difficult to tell. I don’t know. It seems a bit 
too early to buy a thin shirt-waist, when you 
come to think of it. The styles may change 
before you have a chance to wear it. 

Now, did you see the way she flounced off? 
Ne matter how polite and considerate you 
are to them, they are so rude. I told you I 
knew every one was going to be hateful to 
me to-day. I felt it in my bones. And they 
generally are right. So I think we had better 
look at the hats at once. A becoming hat 
always cheers me up—and, as a matter of 
fact, I look well in almost anything. 

. » Here we are at last! I loathe those 
osculator stairways. I always expect to be 
ground up inthem. . . . Yes, hats, please— 
and nothing cheap or tawdry—something in 
your newest modes. And I don’t mind at 
all about the price as long as it suits me. 
Let me see that one over there—the one with 
the what-you-may-call-it on one side and the 
thingumbob on the other. Yes, that’s it. 
Now I like that—yes, very pretty indeed! 
How much is it? Oh—oh—! N-no, I don’t 
think I care for it... . Well, I’ve just 
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changed mind, that’s 


my 


wee f yes I rather like 
that. if the grapes were moved 
to the back and the bow 
changed to this side and the 
buckle put in the front, why, it 
would look quite different, it’s 
true—quite a nice hat. 
No, I don’t think I care for 
that one with the autumn 
leaves. I don’t like the sugges- 
I think it’s too 
What do you 
. Oh, you 


tion, somehow. 
old for me. 
think, Helen? 
don’t? Well 

.. . No, IL really don’t know 
what I want. I expect you to 
find out. But it must be stun- 
ning something very stun- 
ning and _ picturesque — not 
bunchy, but spread out—with 
feathers, perhaps—standing up 

or lying down not too 
much of it, you know, but with 
a good brim—drooping in 
some places, but straight up in 
others. I think you know now 
just what I want. 

Well, of course it hasn’t 
things about it | 
but still Y es, 
like it. What? Very 
girlish-looking? I'll try it on. 

Yes, it really is very becom- 
ingindeed. What did you say about “ young,” 
Helen? Sometimes you don’t speak dis- 
tinctly. . . . You don’t care for it? Well, I 
do. Ill take this. But I think I’d better 
have it sent home on approval first. Could 
you just leave it for a day? My husband 
won’t be home until to-morrow night, and I 
want him to see it. . Oh, you could send 
it then? Yes, but I want my mother to see 
it, too, and she is going back to the country 
in the morning, so it would have to be there 
by the first delivery. Send a special, will 
you? 

’Sh-h-h, Helen! I’m not going to buy it. 
| want to have my picture taken in it to- 
morrow, to go with my black velvet. They 
never know it if you don’t make hat-pin 
holes in it. Mrs. Ridley did the same with 
those gorgeous ermine furs. Didn’t hurt 


de- 


| do 


all the 
scribed, 


LOATH 
WAYS 


DRAWER 


THOSE OSCULATOR 
EXPECT TO BE 


STAIRWAYS, I 
GROUND UP IN THEM 


them a bit; sent them right back the next 
day. Nothing of the kind. It’s only 
clever, that’s all. 

. Now you will send it by a special, 
won’t you? Thank you so much. Good 
morning. 

. Well, we have made a good beginning, 

haven’t we? W hat do you say to having a 
bite of lunch somewhere—just a glass of milk 
and a sandwich? I never feel like ae 
ne wll I’m shopping; it tires me so. 
Oh, my dear, I couldn’t let you! This is my 
treat to-day. I don’t feel as though I 
ought Still, if you insist— Well, I don’t 
know, come to think of it, I believe I’m 
rather hungry myself. Yes, perhaps, after 
all, a good, hearty lunch would be just the 
thing to start us in well for the afternoon. 
Come on! 





A Treaty 
SMALL Elizabeth was visiting her grand- 
mother in the country. Going from stile to 
stile across a field one day, she had to pass 
close to ferocious-looking cow with long 
horns and bloodshot eyes. Said she, arguing 
with the creature and shaking her finger at it: 
“If you'll let me alone, I'll let you alone!” 


Mistaken Kindness 


ITTLE Rachel had arrived in the country 


for the first time. In the yard she saw a 
hen gathering her brood of chickens under 
her wing for the night. _ Flourishing her 
apron, she ran at the hen, exclaiming: 

“Shoo! Shoo! You naughty thing! You 
mustn’t sit down on those pretty little birds,” 














Sue: “ He sings the lullabies specially well.” 
Oruer: “ Yes, but I am afraid he will wake every baby in the block.” 





He Couldn’t Tell So Soon 

OMMY had been playing truant from 

school, and had spent a long, beauti- 
ful day fishing. On his way back he 
met one of his young cronies, who accosted 
him with the usual question, “Catch any- 
thing?” 

At this, Tommy, in all the consciousness 
of guilt, quickly responded: 

**Ain’t been home yet.” 


A Shopper 

SHE was charming to look upon, this young 

woman, as she entered the Chicago post- 
office, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
stepped up to the stamp-window. The 
clerk glanced at her admiringly and expect- 
antly, and she asked: 

“Do you sell stamps here?” 

With his most courteous smile he assured 
her that they did. 

“IT would like to see some, 




















please,” came the unusual re- 
quest. 

|| In a dazed sort of a way the 
clerk handed out a large sheet 
of the two-cent variety, which 
she examined carefully. Point- 
ing to one near the center, she 
said, “I will take this one, 
please.” 


Reproved 
oe (5% YD morning, Nora,” said 
Mrs. Rogers. “‘Was the 


grocers boy impudent to you 


Air ron again this morning when you 





*phoned the order in?” 





“He was that,” complained 


“So this is your brother. How much older is he Nora, “but | fixed him this 


” 


than you ? 


“We are twins, sir, only he’s working in a cheese 


factory and I’m not.” 


time. I sez: ‘Who in blazes 
do you think you’re talkin’ to? 


This is Mrs. Rogers.” 
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Seem ibe 


A Moonshine Wish 


HE concentration of troops in Hawau 

had brought together again some old 
comrades of Indian frontier days, and one 
of the good wives irsisted upon gathering 
them at her table to talk of Auld Lang Syne. 
They had been talking of a comrade’s splen- 
did services and advancement up the ladder 
of fame. All knew he was superstitious and 
never hesitated to stake all on one chance 
if he could see the new moon over his right 
shoulder. The hostess summoned one of her 
guests to the lawn to try his luck, and 
said: 

“You must hold this silver dollar in your 
left hand, look at the new moon over your 
right shoulder, make a wish, and it will come 
true ‘ys 

The thing was very quickly done, and 
they rejoined the party. Later the host- 
ess asked if the wish had been made, and, 
upon being informed that it had, she re- 
marked: 

“Where is my silver dollar?” 

“Oh!” replied the guest, “I wished that | 
might keep the silver dollar, and it came 

98 
true. 
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A Utilitarian View 
B‘ YTH Mr. and Mrs. Knight were of a 
very artistic temperament, and it seemed 
to the mistress only natural that her maid, 
who had been with them some months, 
should have developed some love of art in 
that time. One morning while Ellen was 
dusting the living-room Mrs. Knight entered 
and found her gazing at the Venus of Milo. 
“Do you like her best of all, Ellen?” 
“Sure, an’ I do, ma’am. She may not look 
quite so natural with her arms gone, but she’s 
so aisy to dust, I just love her.” 


Take Your Choice 
COUPLE of tourists driving in the pict- 
uresque hills back of Santa a a 

decided to take a short cut to the ocean front, 
but were not quite sure of the road. The only 
human visible being a ragged lad sunning 
himself in the dust at the side of the road, the 
driver addressed him. 

“Say, boy, how do you reach the ocean 
from here?” 

Whereupon the boy, without batting an 
eyelash, gravely responded: 


“Well, which ocean do you want to go to?” 














Well, well, well, now what's the matter, 


Not What He Preached 


little boy 2” 








“ That er—Socialist feller over there speakin’ went an’ took the box off'n my wagon 
to stand on, an’ he won't give it back. 
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News to Her . 
A! RAVELING-MAN one night found him- 
self obliged to remain in a small town 
on account of a washout on the railroad 
caused by the heavy rain, which was still 
coming down in torrents. The traveling- 
man turned to the 
waitress with: 


remarkabl 


Strained 


HE chicken soup 
which the native cook 
was fond of 
the 


serving to 
new missionary to 
seemed to be 
thickened largely with 
feathers, both 
offended and embar- 


Burma 
which 


rassed the good man, 
there 
were guests at his table. 
cook 


given elaborate instruc- 


especially when 


The “boy” was 
tions in regard to strain 
ing the soup. 

Accordingly at the 
next dinner party there 
was chicken soup, minus 
the plumage. 


paren \n improvement,” 
UVUUite 


7 said the host in an un- 
dertone, taking a gen- 
erous spoonful. 

“Ta exclaimed the delighted “boy,” 
in a tone perfectly audible to all, ‘‘I strained 
him good through sahib’s sock.” Then, 
seeing the horrifed faces, he hastened to 
explain. “Needn’t be mad; didn’t take a 
fresh one.” 





“This certainly looks 
like the Flood.” 

“The what?” 

“The Flood. You ve 
read about the Flood, and 
the Ark landing on 
Mount Ararat, surely.” 

““Gee! mister,” she 
returned, “I ’ain’t seen 
a paper for three days.” 





Costly 
ARY had just been 


taken to call on 
grown-up cousins who 
had recently built and 
decorated a large and 
handsome new house 
with which she was 
much impressed. 

“Is Cousin Mary very 
rich?” asked when 
she left 

“Yes, dear.” 


she 








“Then I’m glad we're 
not rich. It must be so 
very expe nsive.”” 











